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MAY FAIR WITH THE FLEMINGS. 
BY MRS. GORE. 


Ler any disciple of Prout in want of subjects for his pencil, set forth 
on May-day next year, from the dingy banks of the Thames; and 
within a fourteen hours’ voyage of unpicturesque London, he will find 
a variety of brilliant pictures in wait for his vivifying brush, in one 
of the quaintest old city of Flanders. The May Fair of BruGes 
contains an unexhausted treasury for the sketch-book. 

In the olden time, when Bruges was the capital of a country the alliance 
of which appeared so precious to our own, that our kings gave their 
daughters in marriage to the Counts of Flanders, and in their reverses, 
were grateful for a refuge at their amphibious court, London was 
eager to accept instruction at the hands of the Flemings in all the arts 
of — Their painters, carvers, and weavers, were warmly invited 
over by our less polished citizens ; nor was it till centuries after the 
pect: Snel of an Exchange at Bruges, which then constituted the 
chief mart of commerce between the Western and Eastern worlds, that 
this valuable facilitation of mercantile traffic was emuiated in our own 
and other countries. 

Even at that remote epoch, however—even before the penniless 

Edward IV. had paid a pilot with the pledge of his royal robes to con- 
vey him across the channel to Bruges (to the court of Charles the 
Bold, the husband of his sister, Margaret of York), even ¢hen, the city 
boasted the very endowment and procession constituting the attraction 
of its annual May Fair; and for the space of six centuries, the quaint 
old Flemish capital has thrown itself yearly on its knees, in honour of 
a pageant which still excites the amazement and interest of some thirty 
thousand spectators. 

The merry month of May is in all countries the fittest season for a 
procession. ‘The skies are at their bluest, the trees at their greenest, 
—the hearts of the populace at their blithest. Summer is before them 
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with all her gifts of plenteousness, and Hope by their side; nor has the 
sun yet attained a fervour unfavourable to out-of-door pastimes. In 
fixing the date of the said fair, therefore, and the public festival there- 
with connected, the Bruges of 1311 showed itself as wise and wea- 
therwise as its less prosperous representative, the Bruges of 1843. 

The choice of the epoch, however, had another origin than the 
wisdom of the legislature. It was about the same period of the 
year that the BLoop or Curuist, in honour of which the annual festival 
was instituted, first made its appearance in Christendom. To revive 
old legends in the present day, is a somewhat thankless office; but 
when perpetuated by the reverence of hundreds of thousands of our 
contemporaries, and the source of a national custom sanctified by 
seven hundred years’ observance, they are entitled to some degree of 
nterest. 

In April 1150, a vial of crystal and gold containing a few drops of 
the blood of our Saviour expressed from the spunge psed in his agony 
by Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, was brought into Europe by 
Thierry of Alsace, Count of F landers, one of the most remarkable he- 
roes of the Crus: .des In gratitude for his efforts in redemption of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the King of Jerusalem had bestowed upoa him, in 
presence of the Emperor Conrad. and all the chosen chivalry of the 
West, this precious relic, deposited in the sanctuary of the Holy Cha- 
pel, at its endowment, by the Empress Helena; and at the close of the 
august ceremonial, Thierry, created at the same time Lord of Damas- 
cus, consigned the keeping of the vial to Leonius, Abbot of St. Bertin, 
around whose neck it was suspended bya chain of gold. This hol 
man, mounted ona palfrey richly caparisoned, and preceded by two 
barefooted Carmelites, set forth for Europe, side by side with the 
Count of Fk inde TS. In their progress towards F landers, multitudes of 
Christians of all nations and languages, on learning the sacred trea- 
sure which the Count and his F lemish kn izhts were bearing to Bruges, 
rushed forth to meet them by the way. The Holy Blood may be said 
to have traversed Europe between files of kneeling devotees; and it is 
scarcely possible for a relic to be better authenticated in the eyes of 
the most fastidious of relic- mongers. 

Arrived at Bruges, the precious vial was deposited by Thierry on the 
altar of the chi ipel of St. Basil, adjoining his palace ; ‘and an order of 
priests appointed for its perpetual guardianship. 

It was not, however, till the 3d of May, 1311, that, in consideration 
of the crowds of pious persons continually thronging to the city for the 
purpose of saluting so thriceholy a treasure, an ‘annual procession was 
instituted in its honour. 

At first, the Holy Blood, though in a state of congealment, was said 
to liquefy every Friday. For a period of sixty years, we are told, the 
mir ac ie Was In suspension; but afterthe year 1338, it was found to 
liquefy once inevery year. In 1617, a magnificent shrine of gold and 
precious stones, to the value of 60,000J. sterling, was bestowed upon 
the relic, at the cost of thirty-two deacons of Bruges ; whose coats of 
arms in rich enamel may be seen round the base of this costly shrine, 
as it is now borne in procession, with precisely the same forms, and 
exciting the same spirit of devotion, as half a dozen centuries ago. 

To a protestant eye the splendours of such a gaud, and to a protes- 
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tant mind the value of such a relic, are of minor account. But even a 
mussulman or a brahmin could not fail to be enchanted by the beautiful 
aspect of the old city, with its quaintly-carved Spanish gables and 
Gothic traceries ; interspersed for the occasion, from base to pinnacle, 
with young branches of larch and fir, beech and alder,—their tender 
verdure contrasting exquisitely with the old gray stone. Here and 
there, a whole frontage is adorned with bushes of yellow broom from 
the adjoining woods: while the open casements are f filled with boughs 
of lilac blossoms, or huge pyramids of tulips, peonies , and lilies of the 

valley. It might fairly be called the festival of flowers; for not a win- 
dow of the city (built to contain 200,000 souls, though the population 
is now reduced to a fourth of the number) but exhibits a show of 
blossoms, in a richness of profusion only equalled by that of a horticul- 
tural show. 

The effect were perhaps enhanced, if the inhi ibitants contented 
themselves with this single addition to ao Pate ristic facades of their 
venerable mansions, But every house insists upon hanging forth its 
banner or banners; some displaying a colossal tricolour, waving 
from the upper story ;—others fags of every hue from every win- 
dow. In many streets, rich or fanciful ornaments are slung across, 
over the heads of the processionals. In others, old Flemish tapestries 
and hangings of arras cover the entire frontage. Whatever household 
ornaments of this description a Brugeois may possess, are on this occa- 
sian put forth in honour of the erand palladium of his native city. 

Before the door of the burgomaster, for instance (a certain Heer van 
Huerne van Puyenbeke, whose name has figured in the m: agistracy of 
Flanders nearly as long as the sacred relic has graced the chapel of St. 
Basil ), are annually appended a collection of curious webs of ancient 
tapestry—heir-looms of his house,— interspersed with sconces and 
tapers; while above the gateway is displayed a noble picture in oils of 
the early Flemish sc -hool, by one of the scholars of Van Eyck, repre- 
senting a dead Christ; the shutters of the picture being adorned with 
a scries of exquisite family portraits, —burgomasters of the titteenth 
century. 

The whole city,*in short, presents a series of rich and beautiful deco- 
rations ; the least tasteful or interesting of which is the grand réposoir 
constructed opposite the town-hall, where the relic is first produced 
for the adoration of the populace ‘from the adjoining chapel of St. 
Basil. 

And whata populace! An influx of five thousand strangers, poured 
from the neighbouring villages and distant towns, — from the west 
and east by the railroad (a single train of which, on the recent occa- 
sion, deposited fifteen hundred persons), and from the north and south 
by the treckschuyts of the canals. Multitudes of devotees make their 
appearance from Zealand and France; while among the townspeople 
ot Bruges, the May Fair, chartered centuries ago for “the accommoda- 
tion of pilgrims, attending the procession of the Holy Blood, is hailed 
as an anniversary of family reunion and rejoicing. In addition, there- 
fore, to the usual allowance of Flemish women wearing the hooded 
black cloak or cappe, or peasants with their two-horned cap of lace (a 
modification of the coétlure of Mary of Burgundy) protruding from 
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under straw bonnets of singular form —of Beéeguines in the mournful 
conventual habit devised for them by their original patroness, the 
Countess Joan of Constantinople, * whom they were privileged to 
present a coronet of flowers to the Countesses of Flanders, whenever 
they entered the city,—of C apuc hin monks with their dis sciplines tied 
round their waists,—of lounging officers of lancers, and priggish clerks 
of the tribunals —thousands of healthy, hearty, happy-faced peasants 
from the environs appear, leading strings of rosy children ; while the 
labourers, who have forsaken’ the plough in honour of the ceremonial, 
and donned their quaintly-cut holiday array, are seen in troops, bare- 
headed in the streets,—some muttering a patcrnoster, others yor. 
their beads, or reciting a penitential psalm. For nothing can be mor 
common than for the village priests to enjoin their penitents, either as 
a per nance or in token of thankseiving, t o follow the procession of the 
Holy Blood at the May Fatr of Bruges. 

Ot those who are prevente ‘d jointng it on the appdinted day, it is ex- 
acted for days and weeks afterwards, to follow the course the s: aa proces- 
sion pursued, —pausing and praying where it halted. For truly, indeed, 
is it said by modern travellers, that Belgium is the most catholic 
country of Europe. 

The cer montal of the festival of the Holy Blood commences at mid- 
night the preceding night; when the relic and shrine (kept all the 
year round under the guardianship of the canons of St. Basil, sub- 
mitted to the authority of the Bishop of Bruges) is brought forth and 
placed upon the altar ;—when the chapel being illuminated, a solemn 
mass is said, and anthems are performed throughout the night. At 
one in the morning, the community of the Béguines, headed by their 
priests, are admitted to kiss the relic, who, on quitting the chay el, 
proceed in solemn procession, with Ii siued tapers, round the town, fol- 
lowing the course the shrine is to follow next morning ; reciting psalms 
and pravers, and bearing censers, along the Omgang between “the two 
ramparts. This ceremony which purports to purity and sanctify the way 
for the mighty relic, generally lasts ull daybreak : and on the return 
of the Beé. yuine s, at sunrise, the ereat bell of the fine tower of the mar- 
ke t-place i is tolled, to announce that the vigil is over, and the Festival 
of the Holy Blood be: yun. 

The celebrated carillon of forty-seven bells, which includes four 
octaves and 1s ian to be the finest in existence, is now heard chiming 
and tolling atintervals in the morning sunshine; while in the diferent 
churches in the city, eight or nine in number, matins are performed in 
full choir, the priests officiating in each in their richest robes of cere- 
mony. In the church of Notre Dame, the gorgeously gilt tombs of 
Charles the Bold and his daughter, Mary of Bur: cundy, are uncovered 
tothe public gaze; and at the c nihaite, ul, the Bish yp of Bruges, assisied 
by the Bishops of Ghent and Liege, solemnizes divine service. 

From the different churches, the ‘se dignitaries proceed in pompous 
procession, banners flying and incense burning,—the esas chaunting 
as they go—to the chapel of St. Basil; where the vial of crystal and 

gold is placed in its shrine, the clergy remaining on their knees during 
the cere mony; and on issuing from the chapel into the great square 
fronting the town- hall, the canons, to four of whom is entrusted the 
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bearing of the resplendent shrine, convey it to the station or reposoir 
in the centre, which is surrounded bya grove of orange-trees, and other 
fine evergreens in blossom ; to receive the homage of the chief autho- 
rities of the city, the various gi/des and corporations, assembled there 
with their banners ;—the governor of Flanders, the burgomaster of 
Bruges, and detachments of the different regiments in garrison. Clouds 
ot incense now arise, mingled [with the sonorous chaunting of several 
hundred, of priests ; ‘and not only the vast mass of the p spulae e, but 
thousands of well-dressed citizens for whose accommodation seats are 
provided in a semicircle round the station, fall upon their knees on the 
stones the moment the hallowed relic is uplifted by the venerable 
hands of the bishop. 

It is from this point, and at this moment the procession begins ; 
and never perhaps did it start under more brilliant auspices than on 
the Sth of May 1843. The atmosphere having been cleared by a 
slight shower the preceding evening, the streets were free from dust, 
though without losing the spotless ee most Flemish aspect of their 
neat pavement. At the first blast of ‘trumpets, the march had 
begun, persons cmploved by the munic sens scattered freshly-cut 
flags wal rushes, mixed with sprigs of broom, along the line, forming 
a rich ¢ carpet of green and gold; the first to trample upon which, 
were the chargers of the fine brass band of a regimeat of lancers giving 
breath to one of Bellini’s inspiring marches, as they rode at a 
foot’s pace across the square to enter the street leading to the cathe- 
dral. Next, came the rival band of the cuirassiers, also riding: tive 
abreast; and, after a pause, followed the ferocious-looking sapeurs or 
pioneers, with their snow-white aprons, and flowing beards. To these, 
succeeded the band and officers of an infantry regiment, marching to 
martial music ; and after the infantry, the b: iid of an Harmonic Asso- 
ciation one of the best amateur companies in Flanders. 

Next came a variety of curious and ancient banners, displayed by 
the standard-bearers of the different yildes ; the cross-bowmen, with 
their gorgeous St. Sebastiaun—of which body, our own Charles IL. was, 
during his exile, a member), the long-bowmen, riflemen, and divers 
other companies. 

A new light now broke in upon the line, diflused by he clerges, or 
lighted tapers, belonging to the altars of the ditlerent churches, and 
borne on either side by the minor canons; the clergy and the sietiveal, 
ties of the city, preceded by sergeants-at-arms with their halberds, 
marching im full costume and bareheaded in the centre. To these sue- 
ceeded an interesting procession of the charity girls of the anwar 
schools and hospitals of the city, in their neat dresses of gray serge 
and snow-white ¢ caps and aprens, escorted by the nuns their precep- 
tresses, and the priests their directors ; each bearing a prayer-book in 
her hand, and most of them murmuring their prayers w ith a most pious 
and awe-struck air, as if conscious of assi sting mone of the great Invs- 
teries of their faith. 

Alter the nuns, by whom the children were headed and followed, 
came a company of choristers bearing tapers. Then, along array of 
young girls, dressed in white, the children of wealthy citizens, in all the 
pomp of muslin and Flanders lace, wearing white garlands under their 
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long white veils, and exhibiting in their little coquettish glances at the 
crowded windows of the old Gothic houses, under which the procession 
was passing, a very different spirit from} that of their humbler sisters, 
under the guidance of their grave prece ptresses. 

By these aerial-looking creatures, united in line by traces of white 
ribbons, were borne, two by two, escutcheons Insc ‘ribed with verses of 
Scripture in ‘the Flemish language, in white letters, on a pale blue 
ground, with other devices and emblazonments of pious tendency ; 
many of the escutcheons representing the instruments used in the 
death and passion of our Saviour. 

The last thirty or forty couple of maidens bore, instead of these 
erave accessories, baskets of the finest flowers, to scatter over those 
alre ady trample d by the procession, so as to furnish a fresh surface for 
the passage of the ap yproaching shrine. The first, however, to profit 
by it, were a dozen of vouthful pages, arrayed in the F beanighe garb, 
preceding the burgom: ister, bareheaded, and we -aring the decorations of 
his orders. 

A fine strain of chauntinge now arose on the air; and at this point, 
the procession, viewed in one of the more ancient streets (such as 
Noord Zand Straet, where it pauses before the residence of the burgo- 
master) assumed its most imposing aspect. The tapestry and banners 
appended from the carved walls, and the green carpet of verdure under 
foot, seemed to transform the Open causeway into the ancient gallery 
of some Gothie pi lace the fair faces of well- -dresset 1 spectators crowd- 
me the windows of every story between the rorgeous banners and 
storied tapestries, as well as the compact throng pressing against the 
crimson ropes held at intervals by gendarmes to secure free passage 
for the procession, being alike silent under the influence of deep de- 
yvouron, 

The fumes of incense announced the coming of the more august 
portion of the show. The banners of the different churches, borne by 
choristers, seemed to form a canopy above; while the two white lines of 
children seattering lowers, ap peared to vanish in the distance on the 
earth, as the faint echoes of military music melted into air »—giving 
place to the solemn chaunt of the priests, and grave march of the’ lay 
vicars, bearing silver candelabra, and other consecrated ornaments of 
the altar; and an apparently interminable line of priests belonging to 
the Episcopal Semin iry, barcheaded, their spotless robes of muslin and 
rich lace thrown out by the black garments beneath, as those of the 
choristers by the searlet,—each rec iting ¢ the appropriate se rvice from 
his open breviary. 

More incense, tlung from rich censers of silver,—more tapers,—more 
banners, among which are the e pise opal standards of Bruges and Ghent, 
with their ecrosiers and mitres! Then, while the shrill sweet voices of 
a vouthful choir mingled with the circling fumes of the incense, ap- 
peared the majestic Bis! hop of Ghent; his train of cloth of gold, borne 
by two dignit aries of the chure “hy 1 in robes of crimson velvet, gorgeously 
enriched, ee ° 

Searcely had his glittering mitre and the caudy array of his at- 
tendant priests and deacons ceased to dazzle the eve, when the Bisho 

~ Bruges, also apparelled in an alb of cloth of gold, and similarly 
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attended, followed; when the eve became perplexed between a desire 
to follow this gorgeous group, with the silver lanterns, crosiers, cande- 
Jabra, and other massive ornaments of the church, glittering in the air 
bove their heads like the lances of an army, winding its way in the 


al 
amid clouds of incense, the coming of the shrine of 


distance; or 
shrines 
Already, however, the assembled multitude, was on its knees in reve- 
rential silence; and it would be difficult to do justice to the fervent 
faith depicted in the uplifted faces-ot the populace, when the splendid 
Ci anopy of gold and j jewels in a rich casket, under the centre of which 
is deposited the vial of the Holy Blood, was borne a along, on the 
shoulders of four canons, in the richest array of the (¢ Yatholie church. 
So overpowering is the weight of this gorgeous ornament, that trestle 
bearers follow close behind, partly to atford an interval of rest to the 
dignified bearers ; and p artly to enable the devout throng to satiate 
their eyes with a view of what they rezard as the most inestimable of 
treasures. At that moment, breathless emotion seems to unite the 
compact multitude into one being; nor is a word uttered so long as the 


5? 
shrine remains In sight. 

A detachment of military closes in the procession ; and immediately 
upon their horses’ heels, follow a massive throne of the pilgrims, who, 
in the course of the year, have made a vow, either in sickness or some 
great strait or peril, to accompany the procession of the Holy Blood. 
When compressed into a narrow. street, this train of bareheaded 
and in some instances, barefooted devotees, seems to “ stretch to the 
crack of doom.” In a \ys of yore, pageants or mysterie sre presenting 
Goliath and the Philistines, Samson and Dalilah, and other scrip- 
tural episodes, used to close the array. 

When at length all have passed, and the great serpent of the pro- 
cession has wound its way towards some opposite quarter of the 
town, so that nothing remains in the street but the trampled flowers 
and verdure below, the waving banners and rich tapestry above, the 
green trees and beens hese lothine the intervals, and the bright varlands 
aad pyran uds of flowers at the casements, so recently alive with hu- 
man faces, and now exhibiting only this pure decor: ition,—while the 
musky fragranee of the incense linge ‘ring in the air, ove rpowers even 
the fresher scent of the masses of lilac blossom, —the angen is alre rady 
so far dispelled, that we ask ourselves with amazement, ‘* dre we in 
sober Flande ‘rs, and the nineteenth century, within reac h of a railroad 
and a steam-packet; or have we not suddenly retrograded into the 
bivotry of the middle ages, and ‘eaten of the insane root’ of Italian 
enthusiasm 7” 

Let wiser men decide upon the good or evil influence of such usages 
and institutions, in modifying the character of a people. Certain it is 
that, though a similar procession would elicit more mirth than admira- 
tion from a Parisian throng, and from the higher classes, only a pos 
lished smile of derision,—in old Flanders it commands nearly the same 
abject veneration as under the antique sceptre of the Dukes of Bur- 
eundy ; and wise and prudent is the government which respects so 
harmless an expression of popular feeling. The neighbouring towns 
and cities are permitted to contribute their choirs and priestly admi- 
nistrants to enhance the augustness of the ceremonial, The garrison 
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and authorities of the city are in enforced attendance; and it is re- 
corded that for centuries past, the procession has enjoyed untroubled 
weather, and exemption from the disasters too often attending suc 
multitudinous assemblages. 

Meanwhile, for the recreation of the veering of strangers wliose 
curiosity causes the city to overflow even as the devotion of p erims 
in the olden time, the day is concluded with a variety of popular en- 
tertainments. The bands of the different lyrical societies and gildes 
perform in the afternoon. The cross-bowmen meet in various diree- 
tions in their shooting-grounds,—the bowmen in theirs; and for the 
lower classes, the May Fair, instituted four centuries ago by the 
Countess Margaret of Flanders, exhibits its booths and shows, its 


= 


circus of horsemanship, its Lapk me family, its dwarts and giants. 

The pious, stll penetr ited by the sentiments of devotion engendered 
by the festival of the day, repair for vespers to the ¢ ‘athedral, whieh is 
adorned with its utmost pomp, hung with the richest tapestries, and re- 
deemed by the embellishment of innumerable lustres and sconces teom 
the ghastly aspect imparted to all Flemish cathedrals by the sepul- 
chral predominance of black and white marble; or to the church cf 
Notre Dame, to pray beside the tombs of their ancient sovereigns, or 
admire the rich gothic tribune belonging to the extinct family of 
Gruthuyse (which figured in our English peerage in 1392, as represen- 
tative of the earldom of Winchester) still displaying the Flemish 
motto so suggestive of noble ambitions, ** meer is tn u /°—** more is 
in thyself!” or to the church of Jerusalem, a fac-simile of the holy 
sepulchre, created in the thirteenth century by the noble family of 
Adori, whose tombs and etligies it enshrines; or to the hospital of St. 
John, in) whose sacristy are preserved the first oil pictures ever 
painted, and the last productions of Hemling, unrivalled till the grand 
discovery of oil- “painting. Be it observed, by the way, that the exqul- 
site pic tures of Hlemling, whose colours are traditionally recorded in the 
hospital wherem they were painted, to have been composed with gum 
and white of egg, are as brilliant at the present day as those ot his 
rival , Van Eyck, of whose invention of oil-colours the jealousy of the 
artist ‘fovbed ‘ty to avail himself. 

The majority, meanwhile, repair to the old gothic chapel of Si. Basil, 
—where the shrine of the Holy Blood has been once more deposited in 
the guardianship of its clergy —" press their lips to the sacred vial, or 
admire the rorgeous workmanship of the chasse, executed in 1617, by 
Jan Crabbe, a burgess ot Bruges, a city renowned for its skill in oold- 
smith’s work. Adorning the golden ¢ canopy which covers the fretted 
ark containing the relic,is the crown of Mary of Burgundy, above 
which is a large pelican of gold and rubies feeding its young. This 
appears to have been a favourite symbol of divine grace with the 
bourgeois; for it not only figures in all their lady chapels, but, on ocea- 
sion of the forty days’ festival which celebrated the union of Margaret 
of York with Charles the Bold, a pelican of gilt silver was placed in 
the courtyard of the palace of the Prinzenhof, from the wouuded 
breasts of which issued a fountain of hippocras during the whole time 
of the entertainment ;—a design not altogether consonant with the re- 
tinements of modern taste. 


To the artists to whom we have already suggested a visit to the May 
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Fair of 1844, we venture further to recommend, as studies, the croups, 
of simple-minded peasants of Flanders and Brabant, in their appro- 
iate costumes, gazing with open-eyed wonder upon these marvels ; 
he Blankenhergh fishermen, in their quaint old Spanish dress,—the 
damsels of Ypres, and the Vrouwe of Zealand. — Provincial costumes, 
like other European nation: = s, are gradually beco ming obsolete ; and 
the black cloak or cappe of Flanders, which is depic ted in bas-reliet’s 
of the tenth century nearly ‘of the same form as worn at the _prese nt 
day, would doubtless also be laid aside, but for the exigencies of the 
climate. 

A Flemish crowd clustered round one of the booths or merry-go- 
rounds of the May Fair of Bruges, with the ancient Venetian-looking 
Halle as the background of the picture,—or crossing one of the innu- 
merable bridges that give their Flemish name of Brug to the city, 
overlooked by some old gabled mansion of Spanish architecture, un- 
changed since the davs of Charles V. hay, many of still more 
ancient origin and contemporary with the Artevelds themselves,—is a 
treasure for the study of the colourist, as well as a solace for the anti- 
quarian. 

Hapless, however, the city which ts pal to preserve such institutions 
as the procession of the Holy Blood, or to exhibit dwe me and cos- 
tume unchanged by the lapse of half-a- os zen centuries The want of 
energy, the want of enlightenment, the want of progress s de monstrated 
by such immutabilty, accounts for its abandonment by the — 
classes, who furnish the sustenance of the lower. Bruges, as it has 
been already stated, is utterly deserted! Since the origin of en pro- 
cession we have deseribed, the number of its inhabit: ints has dwindled 
by three-fourths. Its looms of tapestry have ceased to exist; even tts 
lace trade is becoming extinct. ‘The city whose master weavers were 
eagerly decoyed by Edward HI., and which used to furnish the Gobe- 
lins with their most expert artists, has not one left for its own purposes 
—and the city which executed the eelebrated chimney-piece of the 
Palais de Justice, still visited as a chef @aurre by the artists of 
europe, boasts neither carver nor sculptor !—Its learned men seek 
refuge in more enlightened countries. The royal library of Paris pos- 
sesses itself of the valuable services of a Van Praét, and like another 
Niobe, Bruges stands disconsolate, bereft of her children, 

Ifence, still increasing declension ;—hence, foundations ploughed by 
ignorance and superstition in the furrowed cheeks of time, for trivial 
observances and all the mummeries of priestcraft. If the arts still 
tind their account in these antiquated monuments and exploded osten- 
tations, like the rich vegetation springing from the disjointed stones of 
some ancient structure, it Is regarded by the sober eye of reason as 
affording only a melancholy indication of decay. 

Meanwhile, before the old gables of the house of Gruthuyse and 
other relics of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries crumble into the 
sluggish canals at their feet, may our galleries obtain reminiscences of 
the old city embellished by all the sunshine, verdure, and diversifica- 
tion attending the procession of the Saint Sang, and the joyous page- 
antry of its May Fair. 
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SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTHORS OMNIBUS. 


NEW FRENCH WORDS, 


ROC OCO AND DECOUSU. 


“Tis new-born word rococo appears to me to be applied by the 
young and innovating to every thing which bears the stamp of the 
taste, principles, or feciings of the time past. That part of the 
French population to whom the epithet of rococo is thus applicd, may 
be understood to contain all the varieties of old-fashionism, from the 
gentle advocates for laced coats and diamond sword-kriots, up to the 
high-minded venerable loyalist, who only loves his rightful king the 
better because he has no means lett to re ene his love. Such ts the i in- 
terpretation of rococo in the mouth of a doctrinaire ; but ifa republican 
speaks it, he means that it should include also every gradation of or- 
derly shadiivens even to the powers that be; and in fact w hatever else 
may be essentially connected either with law or gospel. 

“ There is another adjective which also appears to recur so frequently 
as fully to merit in the same manner the distinction of being considered 
as fashionable. This is décousu, and it seems to be the epithet now 
given by the sober-minded to all that smacks of the rambling nonsense 
of the new school of literature, and of all those fre agments of Opinions 
which hang so loosely about the minds of the young men who discourse 
fashionably of philosop hy at Pans. The décousu division m: Ly be consi- 
dered as embrac ing the whole of the uitra-romantie school of authors, 
be they nove lists, dramatis sts, or poets ; all shades of republicans, from 
the avowed eulogists of ‘the spirited Robespierre,’ to the gentler 
disciples of Lammennais, most of the schoolboys, and all the poissurdes 
of Paris.”—Trollope’s Lrance, 1., p. 10. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH A SMUGGLER AND A SLAVE MERCHANT. 


bond brseeeeen Sir John Hawkins belongs the odious distinction of 
having tirst mmterested Eneland in the Slave Trade, and Queen Eliza- 
be th: was induced not only to protect but to share the trafhie. 

‘In the accounts which he himself vives of one of his expeditions, 
ry relates that he set fire to a city, of which the huts were covered with 
dry palm-leaves, and out of eight thousand inhabitants, succeeded in 
seizing two hundred and tifty. The deliberate and even self-approving 
fran ikness with which this act of atrocity is related, and the lustre 
which the fame of Hawkins acquired, display in the strongest terms 
the depravity of public sentiment in the reign of Elizabeth. Yet the 
commerce, on the part of the English, in the Spanis sh ports, was, by 
the laws of Spain, ‘illic it, as well as by the laws of morals detest: ile: 
and when the Sovereign of England participated in its hazards, its 
see, and its crimes, she become at once a smuggler and a slave 
merchant." 


* Bancrott’s History of the United States, vol. 1, p. 186. 
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ASTRONOMICAL COINCIDENCES AND DIFFERENCES, 


[rv is a curious coincidence, that amonsy the ei of the At- 
Jantic and of the Mississippi, alike among the Narragansets and the 
llinois, the North Star was called the Bear. This accidental agree- 
ment with the widely spread usage of the old world, is far more ob- 
servable than the imaginary resemblance between the signs of the 
Mexicans for their days, and the sigus on the zodiac for the month i 
Thibet. The American nation had no zodiac, and could not therefore, 
for the names of its days, have borrowed trom central Asia the sym- 
bols that marked the path of the sun through the year. Nor had the 
Mexicans either weeks or lunar months ; but after the manner of bar- 
barous nations, they divided the days in the year into eighteen scores 
leaving the few remaining days to be set apart by themselves. This 
division m; Ly have sprung diree tly from their system of enumeration ; 
it need not have been imported. It isa greater marvel that the indi- 
eenous inhabitants of Mexico had a nearly exact knowledge of the 
leneth of the year, and atthe end of one hundred and four years, made 
their intercalation more ace urately than the Greeks, the Romans, or 
the Egyptians. The length of their tropical year was almost identical 
with the resvlt obtained by the astronomers of the Caliph Almamon : 
but let no one derive this coincidence from intercourse, unless he 
is prepared to believe that in the ninth century of our era, there was 
cominerce between Mexico and Bagdad.’”* 

“Jam now advertised,” says Luther in his “ Table Talk,” ‘that a 
new astrologer is risen who presumeth to prove that the earth moveth 
and goeth about,—not the firmament, the sun, and moon, not the 
stars :—like as when one sitteth ina coach or in a ship that is moved, 
thinketh he sitteth still and resteth, but the earth and trees do run 
and move themselves. ‘Thus it goeth when we give up ourselves to our 
own foolish fancies and conceits. This fool (Copernicus), will turn 
the whole art of astronomy upside down: but the scripture showeth 
and teacheth another lesson, when Joshua commanded the sun to 
stand still and not the earth.” 


THE MARCHE OF INTELLECT, 


Pie current of knowledge and improvement rushes on so strongly, 
that they who hesitate to commit themselves to it, will soon be left 
far behind, and serve only the disgraceful purpose of enabling us to 
measure the force and rapidity of the stream.’’4 

There have been whole classes, now fortunately reduced to a tew 
straggling individuals, who cannot understand Bacon’s dictum that 
“a troward retention of custom is the most perilous of all innova- 
ti ms." and who cling to the strange notion that the present can be 
chained to the past, aw thus preve nted from going forward. In vain 
do you -_— to them the instructive stories of Canute on the sca- 
shor Mrs. Partington and her mop, reminding them that the tide 
of improvement is as ai eabaan as that of the Atlantic ; the more 


— +--+ - - —_—- - _ St sen 


a roft’s History of the United States, vel. iii, p. 3. 
¢ Lawrence's Lectures, p. 577. 
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untenable their own narrow notions, the lighter they hold them. To 
quote the words of the farce—“ The more they don’t know, the more 
they won’t be larnt.” Of what use, indeed, are keys of knowledge 
to a man who is proud of his mental lock-jaw ? 


CINDERELLA, 


Learnep essays have been written to prove that various tales in the 
‘‘ Arabian Night’s Entertainments,” and similar works, claiming an 
Oriental origin have been borrowed from the classical writers, and 
adapted to a new class of readers by alterations and interpolations ; 
but it may not be generally known that our own fairy tales have often 
been derived from a similar source, and subjected to the same treat- 
ment. . 

The slipper part, for instance, of our Cinderella tale, seems to have 
been taken from the story of Rhodopis or Rhodope, as thus related by 
Strabo: 

‘It is reported of her that one day when she was in the bath, an 
eagle snatched one of her slippers from an attendant, and carried it to 
Memphis. The king was then sitting in his tribunal ; the eagle settling 
above his head, let fall the slipper into his bosom: the prince, asto- 
nished at this singular event and at the smallness of the slipper, or- 
dered a search to be made through the country for the female to whom 
it belonged. Having been found at Naucratis, she was presented to 
the king who made her his wife; when she died she was buried in the 
manner we have described.””* 

Diodorus Siculus, noticing the funeral pyramid erected to the me- 
mory of Rhodope, says, 

‘If it is less in size and extent than the others, it is superior to 
them in the costliness of the materials, and excellence of the workman- 
ship.” 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY AN ANNIVERSARY BALL, 


Wuere are the voices, dear and sweet, 
That charm’d us in discourse or song, 
Where are the forms we used to meet, 
With rapture in the dancing throng ? 
Where are the eyes, whose sunny powers 
Could cheer our gloom and dry our tears— 
Where are the hearts that gladdened ours— 
Where are the friends of former years ? 


We love, dance, banquet, sing to-day, 
To-morrow, all must be resigned ; 
We that survive must pass away, 
And they whom we have left behind, 
Reverting to this festive show, 
Where all so gay, so bright appears, 
Will think of us, and whisper low, 
Where are the friends of former years ? 





* Notes to Beloe’s Herodotus. Euterpe. 
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NEW PAVEMENT, 


Most thankful ought we to be for the wooden pavement, if it were 
only for Sidney Smith’s well-known joke on the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster Abbey. As to the assertion that a certain locality is 
paved with good intentions, the fact may reasonably be doubted, for 
the material has become so scarce that it would be exhausted before 
they had finished the crossings. But what shall be thought of Baxter, 
who in maintaining the absolute necessity of baptism to salvation, he- 
sitates not to affirm that hell is paved with infants’ skulls ! 

When Abernethy, in a passion at finding his door blocked up with 
paving-stones, desired one of the labourers to remove them instantly 
and take them to hell, if he liked, the Irishman quietly replied, 

‘‘ Hadn’t I better take them to heaven? sure they’d be more out of 
your honour’s way ?” 

For the very same reason it might have been wiser in Baxter to 


5 
have given a similar destination to his infants’ skulls, 


DARK WRITERS. 


Socrates said of Heraclitus the obscure— As those things which I 
understand are excellent, so I imagine are those which I understand 
not; but they require a diver of Delos.” 

And in the same feeling, Coleridge urges—‘ Until you understand a 
Writer’s ignorance, presume yourself ignorant of his understanding.” 

O/ Tertullian’s writings, it was remarked by a critic that they were 
like ebony—dark, but highly polished. Quintilian, however, maintains 
a contrary opinion, 


Erit ergo etiam obscurior quo quisque deterior. 


PROPOSITION FOR A NEW TONTINE. 


“Wuen I consider,” says Sir William Temple, ‘ how many noble 
and estimable men, how many lovely and agreeable women I have out- 
lived among my acquaintance and friends, methinks it looks imperti- 
nent to be still alive.” 

This reminds one of Orlando and his dead horse. Surely it would 
look more like impertinence were he to force himself into this illustrious 
society by accelerating his death. There are ten thousand times 
more estimable men and lovely women in the grave, than any one indi- 
vidual ever knew out of it, and for my own part I am so far from the 
presumption of wishing to intude upon such an august and distin- 
cuished assemblage, that I am determined to defer, as long as possible, 
the honour of being introduced to them. From the often quoted 
“‘ tui. meminisse” of the Roman I withhold my assent, and had much 
rather chat with the living than think of rejoining the departed, however 
eminent may have been their colloquial excellence. It is always too 
early to lose an old friend, but it is never too late to make a new one, 
without having recourse to the expedient of Horace Walpole. When 
I lose a friend, writes that unsentimental trifler, I drive to the Cocoa 
Tree in St. James’s-street and bring home another. The real impertt- 
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nence does not consist in surviving the good and the great, but in not 
striving to equal, when we have had the advantage of knowing them, 
and in this respect Sir William Temple was the last man who had any 
cause for self-reproach. Happy would it be if, instead of looking out 
for legacies, we strove to succeed to the virtues of the departed and 
thus made our friendships a sort of moral Tontine for the benefit of 


SUrVIVOTS. 
POETS BAD SOLDIERS. 


Tue poets Archilochus, Alceeus, and Horace, all ran away from the 
battle-field. Like Falstaff, they liked not ‘‘such grinning honour as 
Sir Walter hath.” Their proper steel was the stilus: they shou!d never 
have shown their faces in battle, still lesstheir backs. It is their pro- 
vince to confer immortality upon those who fall, not to take life them- 
selves, nor to lose it. Alas for the poor poets! Plato banished them 
from his imaginary republic as corrupters of morals, and the modern 
publishers reject them as spinners of unsaleable lines. The sons of the 
muses nevertheless know their own value, for one of them has lately 
put forth an epic at the price of one farthing! Buyers need not com- 
plain when they can get four epics for a penny, unless they were 
obliged to be readers also. 


THE AFFGHANS PROVED TO BE JEWS. 


Sir Witiiam Jones in his Discourses says, 

‘‘ There is very solid ground for believing that the Affghans descended 
from the Jews, because they sometimes in confidence avow that unpo- 
pular origin, which in general they seduluusly conceal, and which other 
mussulmans positively assert; because Hazaret, which appears to be the 
Azareth of Esdras, is one of their territories; and principally because 
their language is evidently a dialect of the scriptural Chaldaic.” 

Recent occurrences would rather tend to confirm than to refute this 
conjecture. The treachery, the disunion, and the eagerness for spoil of 
the modern Affghans are not without their close parallels among the 
ancient Hebrews; the gates of Gaza carried off by the might of 
Samson have their counterpart in the celebrated gates of Somnauth ; 
the Mahommedan Jews of Cabul sold their prisoners for a heaay ran- 
som, and like their Hebrew brethren of the present day they have 
evinced a decided predilection for our old clothes. 


ABSOLUTE PROPERTY. 

“Ir any thing,” says Sir William Jones, ‘‘ be the absolute ex- 
clusive property of each individual, it is his belief, and I hope I should 
be one of the last men living who could harbour a thought of obtrud- 
ing my own belief on the free minds of others.’’* 

And yet one half of the world is, and ever has been, attacking and 
persecuting, burning and tormenting the other half, for the express 
purpose of controlling or destroying this absolute and exclusive pro- 
perty, without having advanced one hair’s breadth towards success; so 
exactly is the folly of compulsory proselytism equalled by its wicked- 
ness. 








* Lord Teignmouth’s Memoirs, vol. ii., p, 280, 
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SCRAPS FROM MY SABRETASCHE. 


A NIGHT SURPRISE. 


A more. generous-hearted fellow, a better soldier, or a braver man 
never existed than Diego Leon, Conde de Belascoain. But when that 
is said, all is said, for his abilities as a general were exceedingly mo- 
derate. His bdton de maréchal, as the French have it, was the com- 
mand of a brigade of cavalry. Put him ina plain with three regiments 
of light dragoons, and he would do wonders ; but when it came to any 
thing like strategy, and that he had a division of all arms under his 
command, he was often greatly at a loss how to make the best use of it. 

The chivalrous brilliancy of his character and courage, however, 
made men forget the blunders he occasionally committed, and which 
he frequently “repaired by his own headlong valour. Many a time 
has the scale of success been turned, and a nearly lost battle converted 
into a victory by the dashing charge of some two or three squadrons, 
headed and led against intinitely superior forces by Leon iv person. 
Many a time, mounted on one of his splendid chargers, his eyes 
flashing and sabre gleaming, has his fine soldierly figure been seen 
charging, like a mere captain of cavalry, the very first into the masses 
of the enemy. 

But on occasions, when patient manceuvring and observation of his 
opponent were more profitable and essential than the most gallant 
charge, he used frequently to seem what may be termed bothered, and 
the fiery impatience of his character preventing him from remaining 
inactive before a foe, he would weary his men by skirmishing and par- 
tial rencounters, until when the time for real action arrived they would 
be found exhausted and unfit for duty. 

I remember well on one occasion—it was in Navarre, and Leon with 
a division of six or seven thousand men, of which the squadron of 
English lancers to which I belonged (and which was then the only 
foreign corps in the Spanish service) formed a part, had taken up 
his quarters at the town of Larraga and some adjacent villages. 
Thence he observed the enemy, and made occasional forward move- 
ments, either for the purpose of reconnoitring or to execute some 
coup-de-main. The Carlist lines were about a league from us and one 
of the most advanced positions they occupied was the fortified village 
of Cirauqul. 

For several days we had been busied making incursions into the 
Carlist territory, for the purpose of devastating the farms, and burning 
the crops then standing ready for the sickle. ‘This wasting of the 
whole face of the country was done in consequence of orders that 
Leon had received from lis superiors; and the same thing was then 
going on in Alava, under Zurbano and others. 

I never liked it. It was barbarous work to see the peaceful cot- 
tages of the peasants, and the splendid fields of wheat and barley, 
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turned into ashes and desolation, and smoking and smouldering away 
in broad noonday, and under the bright blue “sky. Iam convinced, 
too, it was bad policy, for it exas perated the peasantry against the 
queen’s government, and when the convention of Bergara took place, 
it was precisely in Alava and Navarre that the guerillas were the last 
to give in, and several battalions and squadrons of those two pro- 
vinces passed into France rather than fraternize with the ravagers 
of their native valleys. But this is a digression:—-to return to our 
subject. 

One day an order was sent to the alcalde of a village within the 
Carlist territory, to provide a certain quantity of rations for the use of 
the Christino troops. 

The alcalde sent back his compliments to General Leon, and re- 
quested he would be so good as to go and fetch them. This put Leon 
in a towering passion, and the next morning at four o'clock the division 
moved forward. 

The first thing done was to make a feint upon Estella, in hopes of 
drawing away the Carlists from the neighbourhood of Cirauqui, which 
place we might then have taken; but the enemy’s generals were not 
to be deceived so easily. They knew very well that Estella—one “ 
the strongest places in Navarre—was not to be captured in a morning 
and, although they threw in a few companies, they still kept the chief 
part of their forces about Cirauqui, and the feint answered no other 
purpose than to harass the troops that executed it, and who had to 
march several leagues under a burning sun. 

The whole remainder of the day was spent skirmishing. Leon made 
one or two attempts to take Cirauqui, but it was fortified with breast- 
works and parapets, and well defended, and he was unsuccessful. 

All these skirmishes and operations began as I have said at 4 a.m., 
and it was half-past one on the following morning when the last shots 
were fired, and we heard the Carlist bugles sounding the retirada. Or- 
ders were immediately given for our troop s to bivouac where they were. 

It was a splendid summer-night, the air mild and balmy, the harvest 
moon shining brightly out and making it nearly as light asday. The 
ground we occupied was principally vineyard, with here and there a 
grass or flax field. The country about was, generally speaking, broken 
and irregular, and fit only for the operations of light infantry. As to 
cavalry, they were crip pled in such a place. The immense ficlds of 
vines, trained in rows, and that had the appearance of long low walls 
of verdure, were of f all things in the world the most embarrassing for 
cavalry to get through. 

The appearance of the bivouac was highly picturesque—as indeed 
are all bivouacs of Spanish troops. The Spaniards have a natural 

ace about them, and whatever attitudes they throw themselves into, 
Sadiniat mean and wretched their garb, with an old striped horse- 
blanket over their shoulders, and a coloured handkerchief bound 
round their head, they offer groups which an artist would delight to 
sketch, 

This night the poor fellows were completely done up. It is no joke 
two-and- twenty hours marching and skirmishing over a rugged moun- 
tainous country, with the thermometer at ninety or a hundred ; ; and 
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English gentlemen who “live at home at ease,” and plead weariness 
after a day’s hunt, or a few hours’ shooting, should try a campaign 
in Navarre if they want to know what real fatigue is, and how to 
appreciate the luxury of lying down in a ploughed ‘field. 

Many of the men had eaten or drunk nothing all day, except a 
draught of water from some roadside fountain, or a crust out of their 
havresack, but yet they forgot their hunger in the want of rest and 
sleep; and with the exception of a few who might be seen munching a 
piece of black ration bread, or propped up on their elbow smoking the 
cigarrito, the Spanish soldier's greatest solace, they lay down upon 
their arms and slept. 

Our squadron, and a troop of the Spanish light cavalry regiment of 
Cazadores of the royal guard were formed up in a field, at the further 
end of which was a long hillock or ridge. In our front, beyond the 
hillock, were a couple of battalions of infantry, in front of which the 
pickets were posted, about half musket-shot from Cirauqui, just outside 
which place were the Carlist outposts. 

At the lower end of the field, in our rear, was a sort of bank or pre- 
cipice, varying in height from ten tq twenty feet. At one part of this 
the earth had crumbled down and formed an inclined plane, still abo- 
minably steep, and up which we had had some difficulty in forcing our 
jaded horses. At the bottom of the bank was a large vineyard. 

The Carlist retreat having sounded, we entertained no doubt of all 
fighting being at an end, at least till sunrise. ‘To our great surprise, 
however, just as we had dismounted, and were picketing our horses, a 
sharp firing was heard along the line: again we sprang into the saddle 
and formed up. 

Presently we began to feel as well as hear the firee Two men were 
knocked over, one of them a farrier, no small loss ;—several horses 
were wounded. Just then our infantry appeared on the top of the 
ridge in our front, retreating in much confusion, and scarcely replying 
to the fire of the Carlists. 

I cast my eyes to the left and saw the troop of Spanish cavalry 
making themselves scarce with all possible expedition. The infantry 
came down upon us, and in their flight pressed through our ranks, 
causing great confusion. Some of our men fell out. 

*« Stand fast ! A troop—no flinching!” 

‘It is not their fault, sir,” said the old sergeant-major, ‘‘ them in- 
fantry are dragging them aw ay with ’em.” 

I believe he spoke the truth; for our blackguards came back as 
soon as they could extricate themselves from the masses of fugitives 
who were pushing them out of their places. 

But the field was now full of the flying, and it was impossible to pre- 
serve order. Our fellows were swept away with the current. Only 
M., with a handful of men, the right of our line, was clear of the 
stream of fugitives ; for the part of the hillock in front of him bei ing 
Steep, they did not come down that way. But the last of the Chris- 
tinos had scarcely passed the ridge, when a line of Carlists appeared 
upon it, and the field was lit up by a blaze of light as they poured a 
tremendous volley into us. 

It put me in mind of the last scene of “ Don Juan,” or some other 
infernal representation. The Carlists had fired before they had got 
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quite on the top of the ridge, so that the flashes of their muskets ap- 
peared to come out of the ground, and as the red light glared upon 
their bronzed wild countenances and fierce mustaches, they might, 
without any great stretch of imagination, have been taken for an army 
of demons. 

The rout was now complete. Our fellows took to their heels, and 
small blame to them, for they could not get at the Carlists, who would 
soon have shot every man. On such ground as that, infantry can 
afford to laugh at cavalry. M., and I think fifteen or sixteen men, still 
stood firm sheltered by the corner of the ridge, unnoticed by the ‘Car- 
lists, and out of the line of fire. 

The enemy now began descending double quick into the field. I 
found myse If alone, cut off from M. and his party ; cut off also from 
the road by which we had entered the field. I rode to the brink of 
the prec ipice behind me, and looked over. It was a clear fifteen feet, 
with vines below. Ona fresh horse tt was a nasty jump, on a tired 
one it was breakneck. Just then, ‘‘rat tat tat too,’’ close to me. 
There stood a little devil of a Carlist drummer, almost touching my 
stirrup, beating the advance as hard as ever he could lay stick to 
sheepskin. I do not know whether ke mistook me for one of his own 
officers or not, (I had a blue forage cap on and a zamarra, which was 
nearly the dress of a Carlist officer,) but he took no more notice of 
me than if I had not been there. The Carlists were not twenty paces 
behind. 

‘‘ There’s no time to lose,” thought J.“ As well break one’s neck 
as be bayoneted.” 

So tipping the spur to my little chestnut horse, Chico, he sprang 
over the precipice. The air seemed to whistle in my ears during my 
tremendously rapid descent, but the good little horse came down all 
right upon his legs. 

‘*Carajo! A ellos!” yelled the Carlists, and a shower of bullets 
went ping, ping, about my ears as I walked away; for as to going 
faster than a walk, it was out of the question among those infernal 
vines. 

‘Come along! Come along! We are cut off,” cried a voice to 
me, and there was T., our surgeon, galloping as hard as he could go, 
along a path a short distance off. He was making all haste to the 
rear, which was indeed the favourite direction at this moment. The 
troops seemed completely panic-struck. 

I now perceived, to my great delight, three squadrons of cavalry 
formed up a short distance off. I pushed on in that direction, intend- 
ing to attach myself to them, when, to my surprise, * From the right 
to “the rear, file!” was the word, and they began retiring, steadily, it is 
true, and in excellent order. On looking at the ground, however, I 
soon saw that they were right; they could have done nothing there but 


Do 
lose men and horses, and indeed ought never tu have been brought 


there. 

I was following this cavalry, when up came Leon himself, bare- 
headed, his drawn sabre in his hand, and shouting out for volunteers. 
Several men and officers, both of infantry and cavalry, rallied round 
him; but he knew that this was not the time for his favourite 
arm. 
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“Infantry !” cried he, ‘1 want infantry.” 

Three companies of the gallant regiment of Saragossa, a regiment 
that I do not scruple to say is worthy to stand in line with British bat- 
talions, stepped forward, and Leon putting himself at their head, with- 
out a word or a shout, they charged bayonets up the slope, and drove 
the Carlists pele méle before them. 

At the same moment M. and his gallant little band, who were com- 
pletely cut off from their own friends, charged the Carlists in rear, and 
the latter not knowing whence this fresh cavalry c came, thought they 
had themselves fallen into an ambuscade, and fled in great confusion. 
M. had some of the’ best soldiers of the squadron with him, and they 
eut and slashed among the enemy in fine style. Other troops now 
rallied, and the Carlists were repulsed with loss along the whole 
line. 

There had been only three of the enemy’s battalions engaged, but 
our men were dead beat, most of them asleep, and all totally uneXx- 
pectant of an attack, and a panic had seized them. It had been ex- 
cellently managed, too, by the Carlists; no surprise could have been 
more complete, and the consequences would doubtless have been much 
more fatal to us but for Leon’s energy, and the dash he made with a 
Saragossa battalion. The enemy’s ‘sounding the retreat was a ruse ; 
it had been previously intimated to the men that they were to take it 
for the assembly. 

So soon as Leon had given the first check to the Carlists, and our 
troops were about in their old position, he placed three field-pieces on 
the slight eminence a little in rear of, and commanding the whole 
ground on which the division bivouacked. 

‘Aud now,” said he, as he saw them loaded with grape under his 
own eye, ‘‘let me see aman look over his shoulder, whatever hap- 
pens!” 

He stood there for two hours with a portfire in his hand, but the Car- 
lists made no fresh attack, and our troops got a couple of hours’ sleep, 
recovered from their panic, and next day fought as well as ever. 

Poor Leon! He was worthy of a better fate than he met. Mis- 
guided, but acting from the best motives, and doing what he considered 
his duty to his sovereign, he was loyal and chivalrous to the last. 

In the first programme of the October insurrection at Madrid, the 
intention was to attack Espartero’s house, and massacre him. But 
when this was communicated to Leon, he took a pen and scratched his 
name oft the list of conspirators. They were obliged to give up that 
part of the project. 

I fully believe that to the last he expected pardon. But when things 
were at that point that no such hopes could remain to him, no unmanly 
flinching or momentary weakness betrayed themselves in his words or 
manner. When brought out to be shot, the officer whose duty it was 
to read the sentence of the court- martial, was overcome by his emo- 
tions, and unable to proceed. 

“This is no time for weeping,” said Leon, sternly: “ give it to 
me.” 

And taking the paper from him, he read in a firm steady voice the 
sentence of death, that the next moment was to be executed. ‘Then 
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tearing open his jacket and baring his breast to the muskets of his 
executioners, 

‘* Fire!” cried he. 

There was many a sad heart in Spain that day. 


SPANISH AND IRISH SOLDIERS. 


THERE are nowhere to be found more amusing fellows than Spanish 
soldiers, full as they all are of quaint humour and smart repartee ; and 
many a merry half-hour have I spent leaning over a balcony and listen- 
ing to the conversation and sallies of a number of them playing at 
loto or morra in the street below. The contrasts of character, too, be- 
tween men from different provinces of the Peninsula, was interesting 
enough to study: the fiery stern nature of the Arragonese, the dull 
heavy Galician, the light- hearted, high-spirited Valencian and Andaluz 
abounding i in the sal, ‘the wit and humour found in so supereminent a 
degree in ‘the south of Spain. Few, however, of their jokes and wit- 
ticisms but would be spoilt by a translation, dependent as they often are 
on a word or an intonation for the point they receive. 

I have heard, if I could remember them, many droll traits and 
stories of the Irish soldiery under Evans. On the 16th of March, 
’37, when the queen’s troops were in full retreat, my squadron was 
formed up on the road to Hernani, occasionally charging down when 
the opportunity presented itself, in order to cover the retreat. Up came 
an Irish infantry soldier, who, although following the example pretty 
generally given him, and retreating, still seemed to do it & contrecee ur, 
and ke ‘pt up a sort of running fight on his own account, perfectly in- 
dependent of any body else in the world. The fellow was steaming 
from what appeared to me a mixture of heat and fury, and his face was 
as red as Dan O’Connell’s after a four hour’s speech to the finest 
pisanthry. His lips and cheek were black with biting cartridges. 

‘“ Be '’ said he, thumping his musket- butt down on the 
ground, and wiping his face with a rag he took out of his shako. “ Be 
! and they call John Carlos a pretindher! Whata divil of a 
fellow he’d be if he was in airnest !” 

When Irun was taken, plunder was the order of the day, and a staff- 
officer told me that he met a soldier of an Irish regiment with a case of 
beautiful Geneva watches in hishand. Knowing that the fellow would 
either get drunk and lose them, or sell them at five francs apiece to 
the French officers and others whom curiosity brought in crowds across 
the Bidassoa, my friend thought he might as well have one of the time- 
keepers. 

‘‘ Hallo! my man, ” eried he, “give me a watch and here’s a four 
dollar bit for you.’ 

“And is it four dollars ye’re afther giving me?” said Paddy. 
«Ah! thin yer honour, take a handful of ’em.” And he held up the 
box. 

The officer laughed and took one; but he derived little benefit from 
his bargain, for biv ouacking a night or two after, some marauder stole 
it out of the breast of his jacket while he slept. 
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A BAND OF DESPERADOES,. 


Arter the action of Berga, and expulsion of Cabrera from Spain, 
we marched to Manresa with Leon’s division. <A few leagues from the 
lastnamed town we made a short halt in a village to allow time for the 
staff to take up quarters before the division marched in. M. and my- 
self were leaning out of the posada window when an officer passed 
whom we recognised as having formerly belonged to the chapelgorris, 
and calling to him he came up and joined us. His name was 
Navarra; he had fought with much distinction during the whole war, 
and had the scars of seven wounds on his body. Whilst taking choco- 
late he told us that he had been appointed as captain to Espartero’s 
favourite regiment of the Guides of Luchana, which he was proceeding 
to join, accompanied only by his servant. We soon afterwards 
marched, Navarra remaining behind but intending to come on the 
same evening. 

That night we slept in Manresa, and next morning the first thing 
we heard was that the dead body of an officer had been found a short 
distance from the town. This was the unfortunate Navarra, who 
coming up some way in rear of the division, had been waylaid and shot 
by one of the numerous parties of bandit guerillas that still infested 
the provinces, although the war was, in fact, at an end. 

On learning the death of Navarra, Leon ordered the peasant whose 
house was nearest to the scene of the murder to be led out and shot. 
This I heard that he did by the advice of the Ayuntamiento of Manresa, 
who represented to him that he might exhaust his division in running 
about the mountains after the various bands of marauders, without the 
least success, whereas by adopting the above system the peasants them- 
selves would deliver up the banditti, who were dependent on them for 
rations and quarters. 

The same day an order appeared, announcing that whenever a rob- 
bery or other act of violence occurred, no search would be made after 
those who had committed it, but the peasants nearest to the spot where 
it had taken place would be punished in the severest manner. 

This proclamation put the fear of death into the inhabitants of the 

whole district. The famous somaten was sounded, every bell for 
leagues round set ringing, and no small din they made, in a country 
where the most paltry hamlet is better provided with churches and bells 
than any other necessaries of civilized life. 
*% The good effects of the order were soon visible, for the very next day 
a peasant occupying a solitary house some miles from Manresa, came 
in and gave information that the partida, known as that of the Zapa- 
tero, from its leader having been a shoemaker, had demanded rations of 
him, and announced their intention of sleeping at his house that 
night. 

The necessary orders were given, and at two in the morning a strong 
detachment surrounded the house. Notwithstanding the precautions 
taken, six out of twelve men composing the partida managed to escape. 
The remainder barricaded themselves in the house, which like many of 
the peasants’ dwellings in Spain, was built of rough blocks of stone, 
with only two or three small openings, serving as windows, and made a 
desperate defence. At last, seeing that day was breaking, and escape 
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impossible, they asked if their lives would be spared, should they capi- 
tulate. 

‘« Por lo que es de mi,” replied the officer commanding the detach- 
ment, ‘as far as I am concerned. My orders are to take you pri- 
soners.”” 

They accordingly surrendered, and were marched into Manresa, 
where they no sooner arrived than Leon ordered them to be placed in 
capilla, preparatory to being shot. The priests, however, who went to 
prepare them for their approaching death, met with a scurvy reception 
from these desperadoes. I went, accompanied by a Spanish officer, to 
see them in the house where they were confined. I had never beheld six’ 
such desperate looking villains ; splendid fellows as far as their physical 
appearance went; tall, muscular men, with picturesque, Salvator Rosa- 
looking heads, long, curling hair, and their faces, which were bronzed, 
almost blackened, by the sun and exposure, clean shaved except of 
wiry, black mustaches. One was a youth of twenty, standing full six 
feet high, and of a symmetry of person that was quite Antinous-like. 
But by far the most striking- looking amongst them was a little fellow 
with shoulders that Hercules himself might have envied, and tremen- 
dously powerful limbs. He was the most desperate of the party, 
cursed and swore at the priests when they addressed him, and sat there 
seemingly careless of his approaching fate, smoking and swallowing 
large draughts of wine which they had asked for, and that had been 
brought them, it not being usual in Spain to refuse any request of that 
kind to men in their extremity. had soon enough of this scene, and 
left the house. 

The same afternoon they were brought out to be shot. They were 
all, with one exception, hijos del pueblo, natives of Manresa, and 
known to its inhabitants from childhood as bad and desperate characters. 
It was curious to observe the looks of mingled horror and pity thrown 
upon them by the people who thronged the windows of the houses. 
The band to which they belonged had been noted alike for its cruelty 
and its daring, and in Spain, and Catalonia especially, the country of 
contrabandistas, the latter quality seldom fails to excite interest and 
sympathy, even when coupled with the most atrocious crimes. But 
perhaps that is not only Spanish but human nature. 

“ Adivs ! adios !” shouted the guerillas, as they marched through the 
streets, with as bold and smart a step as though they had been | going 
to a banquet, instead of a grave, to those of their acquaintances and 
townspeople whom they recognised. 

‘Your alpargata is in pieces,” said one fellow to his comrade, 
alluding to one of his hempen sandals which was falling from his foot. 

** Never mind,” was the reply, accompanied by a laugh. ‘It will 
last as long as I shall want it.” 

Three of them appeared somewhat penitent, at least they listened to 
the exhortations of the priests who accompanied them, and on arriving 
at the place of execution two of the others kissed the crucifix, and 
seemed desirous of dying as Christians. The little fellow, however, 
was obdurate to the last. His countenance was expressive of the most 
desperate energy and contempt of every thing. The others knelt down 
to be shot—he at first would not do so. One of the priests held out 
the crucifix, and made a last effort te bring him to a better frame of 
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mind. H_ waved him away, and turning to the crowd of his towns- 
people there assembled, 

‘“* Me perdonais, chicos ?” cried he, ‘do you pardon me?” 

“* Si / sil” replied several voices. 

‘* Pues estoy contento. Then lam content.” 

He threw himself on his knees, the volley was fired, and his com- 
panions fell dead. He, however, was only wounded, and he made a 
violent offort to regain his feet, when asergeant stepped up to him and 
shot him through the head. 


CATALONIAN CIVILIZATION, 


Wuen we entered Catalonia with Espartero, one of the first places 
we were quartered at was Igualada. I was billeted at the house of a better 
sort of peasant, and soon after entering it, having occasion for a table- 
knife, I called to the patrona to bring me one. 

* Si, senor,” replied the woman, ‘‘agui/ aqui! Here! here!” 

I waited a little, but finding she did not come went to the kitchen to 
fetch what I wanted. The woman showed me a large brass-handled 
knife, strongly riveted by a chain to the heavy kitchen dresser. 1 was 
rather astonished at this arrangement, but supposing it to be the 
fashion of the country, asked the woman for a free knife, not a chained 
one. 

‘* No tenemos otro, senor, no nos permiten otro,” replied she with a 
smile. ‘* We have no other, we are not allowed another.” 

I found upon investigation that she spoke the truth. It appeared 
that for some time past the state of things in Catalonia had been such, 
stabbing and assassinations of such daily not to say hourly occurrence, 
that in many places the authorities had taken the knives from the 
houses of certain classes of the people, leaving them only one for 
household purposes, and that one secured in the manner I have de- 
scribed. 

‘** Nos estabamos matando, senor,” said my patrona, who was herself 
from another part of Spain, but had married a Catalonian. ‘“ Ls muy 
mala la gente de aqui. We were all killing one another. They are bad 
people here.” 

The tears stood in her eyes as she spoke, and I was afterwards told 
she had lost a son only three months before, stabbed in a brawl with 
some of his companions. 

And such is Catalonia, such the province whose ferocious, half- 
barbarous population has again succeeded in setting all Spain by the 
ears. Alas! poor Spain, thy glory is indeed departed, thy sun set, and 
who can tell when it shall rise again, 
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THE BARNABYS IN AMERICA, 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 
( Concluded.) 
Cuar. XLIII. 


So very little space is left for detailing the last scenes of the Barna- 
bys in America, that they must needs be passed over very lightly. It 
ishardly necessary after what the reader knows already, to state that 
the reception of the Reverend Mr. O’Donagough at Mount Lebanon, 
was every thing his heart could wish. Young ladies and old, brown 
ladies and fair, all vied with each other, how they best might prove their 
reverence for his character and admiration for his-talents. It is true 
that the gentlemen of Sandusky, did not put themselves to much 
trouble to do the honours of the town to the industrious major; but 
neither did they, on the other hand, at all interfere to check the hospi- 
talities of the ladies, so that the time he remained there he might truly 
be said to have been living in clover. 

It must be remembered, however, that Major Allen Barnaby, though 
for particular reasons alone at Sandusky, was not alone in the world— 
at any rate, he himself never forgot that he had a wife and daughter, 
whose worldly welfare depended as much upon his exertions in one 
way, as the unworldly welfare of the serious ladies of the Lake did in 
another; and it therefore happened, as all persons blessed with an 
acute perception of character must have foreseen, that he had not re- 
mained many days amongst them, before he made it understood that the 
hand of fortune had been as penurious to him as that of nature had 
been beautiful. 

Were this chapter of his existence at the beginning of the first vo- 
Jume instead of being at the end of the third, I might be tempted to 
describe at some length, the various ways in which his conjugal and 
paternal affections acted as siphons upon the female pockets of this 
amiable inland sea population; but the time is past for this, and I 
must therefore content myself with stating that for nearly a month the 
Reverend Mr. O’Donagough lived upon the fattest fat of the Sandusky 
land, and that seldom a day passed during this period without adding a 
dollar or two on some pretence or other to his resources. The liberality 
of Mrs. General Pedmington, indeed, was not restrained to such little 
offerings as these, for ere he parted she presented her new friend with 
five hundred dollars for the embellishment of his humble chapel in 
England, upon condition, affectionately expressed and fully under- 
stood, that he should revisit Mount Lebanon before his departure for 
the old country. 

It was not, perhaps, the least agreeable feature of this delightful 
month, that the major during the course of it had the singular gratifi- 
cation of hearing bimself perpetually talked of, described, and con- 
demned to all sorts of pains and penalties, as one of the most auda- 
cious swindlers that ever ventured to poach on the native preserves of 
the Union, while he sat tranquilly by, uttering an occasional ‘‘ astonish- 
ing” at the strange depravity of human nature, 
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At length, however, some feelings of weariness began to creep, like 
a mildew, over the delights of the Mount Lebanon reunions; not in- 
deed among the charming society to its manners born, but to the 
stranger, who had first to learn their ways and then to adopt them. 
It was amidst showers of tears that the sisters of the Needle Steeple 
congregation took their last reluctant leave of the gentle major, and 
the judicious tenderness with which be graduated his farewell benedic- 
tions to them all, had in it a delicacy of tact, that upon recollection 
positively surprised himself, and caused him to exclaim as so many 
have done before him, ‘* No man knows what he is capable of perform- 
ing till he tries.” 

Can it be doubted that the meeting with his family at Pittsburg was 
delightful? Or that Mrs. Allen Barnaby was rewarded with more than 
one glass of her favourite wine, for having so long and so patiently 
endured the absenee of her beloved husband ? 

And at Pittsburg, as before decided, they took into consideration 
the comparative advantages of risking returning for a few days to New 
Orleans, or its neighbourhood, which could be done with perfect con- 
venience by water, or of travelling across the Alleghany mountains to 
Baltimore for the purpose of embarking for Europe. Against the first, 
there was the danger of the major’s being recognised as the hero of 
the Big-Gang Bank festivities. Against the last, was the expense and 
fatigue of a long land journey, with the doubt whether the major 
would be much safer there than at New Orleans. 

Patty, whose fears from discovery were of a considerably graver 
nature than those of the rest of the party, protested strongly against 
returning to New Orleans, declaring that though ‘ pap” did some- 
times put her into dreadful passions by being so stingy of his money to 
her and the Don, she did not want to have him hanged. Few ladies, 
on the whole, could be less victims of delicate sensibility than my 
beautiful bride; yet, nevertheless, she now exhibited considerable feeling, 
for upon her mother saying that she thought they would be all safe at 
New Orleans if they did but take a little care, and put up at the fur- 
ther end of the town from Mrs, Carmichael’s boarding-house, she 
burst out upon her with great vehemence and declared that she be- 
lieved in her heart that she was looking forward to being a widow 
again, and making conquests. 

The major was a good deal touched by this testimony of his daugh- 
ter’s affection, but being himself very strongly in favour of the New 
Orleans scheme, he told her, after a hearty hug, that he was excessively 
obliged to her for her kindness, and that the fear of vexing her if any 
thing went wrong with him, would be as likely to make him careful as 
the dread of the callows itself. 

‘But if you could have seen me at Mount Lebanon, my darling, 
you would have been cured at once and for ever of all fears on my ac- 
count. I really did not know my own powers before, Patty; but now, 
I declare to you upon my word and honour, that 1 would rather have 
the fun of bamboozling the natives than not. I would venture to bet 
five thousand to one against any one of those we saw at New Orleans, 
knowing me again, if I did not choose they should do so. Besides, 
my dear, I have another word to say in favour of the New Orleans 
plan. I heard from many people, while I was at Sandusky, that it 
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would be a sin and a shame to leave the country without spending a 
few weeks at Natchez, which, for pleasant amusements and all that (and 
here the major gave a sidelong glance of intelligence to his wife and 
the Don), is quite New Orleans in miniature. And, moreover, by re- 
posing ourselves there for a little while, it would be easy enough to 
leave when there was a good vessel going to start for Havre, and our 
places might be easily secured on board her without our ever making 
our appearance in the city till the very day she set off. I vote, there- 
fore, for our making our way by the Ohio and Mississippi to Natghez, 
and remaining exactly as long as we find it agreeable, and not an hour 
longer.” 

This scheme seemed to satisfy all parties and was accordingly acted 
upon forthwith, The long river-voyage was performed with much less 
tediousness than any of them expected ; for the major and his son-in- 
law scarcely ever passed an idle hour, while they were on board, nor 
one that was not more or less profitable, for this long line of river tra- 
velling is as remarkable for its industrious cambling, as for any other 
of its agreeable features. 

As to Mrs. Allen Barnaby and Patty, they found means to amuse 
themselves exceedingly well, though they played neither at whist nor 
piquet. There were several ladies on board, who by asking them, day 
after day, incessant questions respecting themselves, gave them both 
such an opportunity of vapouring about their European g grandeur as kept 
them in perpetual goodhumour; so that they all arrive a at Natchez in 
excellent spirits, and ready to meet whatever adventures might chance 
to befal them there with sh: arp wits and sturdy courage. 

It took but little time to convince Major Allen Barnaby that the inform- 
ation he had received respecting the social and intellectual advancement 
of the population of this flourishing little town, was perfectly correct ; 
it realized all his hopes and exceeded all his expectations, so that for 
rather more than two months that the party remained, he had scarcely 

a single misadventure or disappointment of any kind to recount to his 
faithful wife. 

This steady current of good fortune, however, only served in the 
Jong run to convince him that with his talents and advantages (his son- 
in-law ranking higher and higher every day among the latter) he could 
not do himself justice while carrying on business in so small a way. 
His high-minded wife also, was most decidedly of the same opinion, 
and being, moreover, as well as her daughter, heartily tired of the 
town and every thing in it, the feminine influence of the family was 
put forth with considerable activity; while even the peaceable Torno- 
rino, though exceedingly well pleased by a few well-timed donations 
from his father-in- -law, began to hint now and then, in a gentle mur- 
mur, that ‘* de vin vas ‘not vin good.” 

In a word their speedy departure was fixed and decided upon a cer- 
tain evening when little or nothing had been done at the usual place of 
meeting ; and on the following morning the major started alone for 
New Orleans by an early steamboat, intending to disembark a mile or 
two above the town, and to proceed early on the following morning 
direct to the quays, where the large vessels bound to Europe were sure 
to be found, the costume he assumed for this expedition was that of the 
Reverend Mr. O’Donagough, over which, on leaving his lodgings he 
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threw a large cloak to prevent any observations from his neighbours, 
and quietly walked on board, in all outward respects so utterly unlike 
the military gentleman who had figured as an East-Indian of large for- 
tune, during “his residence at Natchez, that there was certainly very 
little chance of his being recognised. 

While he is prosperously borne by tide and steam towards the place 
of his destination, we will rapidly follow the fortunes of Mr, Egerton, 
from the time he left the side of Annie Beauchamp in pursuit of 
him. 

In the first instance he proceeded, in consequence of the information 
he had received, to New York, and devoted himself most indefatigably to 
the task of discovering if any such personage as Major Allen Barnaby 
was to be found there. Nota single hotel, boarding, or lodging-house 
of tolerable respectability was left unquestioned, and such was the zeal 
and perseverance of his perquisition that had the major been in the 

city he could scarc¢ly have escaped it. But during the days thus em- 
ployed, our major and his family were, as the reader well knows, at 
Philadelphia. 

Being at length reluctantly convinced that no Major Allen Barnaby 
was to be found there, Mr. Egerton returned to New Orleans, con- 
vinced that he had begun his search very unadvisedly in taking it for 
granted that his slippery countryman was likely to be found where he 
said he should be, and determined fot the future to trace him step by 
step, on surer evidence than his own word. He ventured not, how- 
ever, to present himself at Big-Gang Bank, but obtained trom his fair 
correspondent there all the particulars she could gather from the 
slaves who had attended upon the Allen Barnaby party, as to the 
place to which they had conducted them. To this place he immedi- 
ately repaired, but though the party as described by him were per- 
fectly well remembered at the principal hotel there, he found it impos- 
sible to ascertain with certainty whither they went afterwards. Most 
of the people of the house declaring that they went to New York, while 
one or two porters positively stated that their luggage was put on 
board a vessei going to Philadelphia. 

In this dilemma, “the young man had recourse to his own judgment 
as to which was most probable, and although he had already satisfac- 
torily convinced himself that, in the first instance, he certainly did not 
go to New York, he still thought his chance of finding him would be 
better if he again returned to that city, in the hope of his having visited 
it subsequently, than waste his time and trouble by going to Philadel- 
phia, knowing enough of the style of its society to be convinced 
“oe if the object of his search had really been there, he did not stay 
ong. 

To New York, therefore, he again repaired, but not till Major Allen 
Barnaby had left it about four-and- -twenty hours. But though he 
found not him, he found enough concerning him to add proof to con- 
viction as to his character. For here chance favoured him, by sending 
him upon his arrival to the same house in which the illustrious English 
family had boarded, and his very first inquiry brought forth from the 
party at the dinner-table where it was made, the most violent burst of 
indignation against the major, who was declared by the whole company 
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to be the most atrocious swindler that ever lived. Beyond this, how- 
ever, he gained little information sufficiently authentic to be of any use 
to bim. 

He had been traced to the Springs, they said, and clearly recognised 
as the suspicious individual to whom Mr. Gabriel Monkton had devoted 
so much attention. But beyond the deck of the steamboat all trace 
of him was lost: and that how, when, and where he got on shore, no 
one knew, or, notwithstanding the national propensity, could even ven- 
ture to guess. Mr. Monkton had declared that he had himself watched 
every passenger that left the boat, both at Cleveland, and at Sandusky, 
and that Major Allen Barnaby was most certainly not amongst them. 
It was, however, the general opinion of the whole party that he had 
escaped the very active pursuit after him, by travelling ‘ pretty consi- 
derably far west ;” such being, as they said. the universal custom of all 
the gentry who had made the *‘ Old States”’ too hot to hold them. 

The evident probability that this was the fact, was a severe disap- 
pointment to poor Egerton, who had hoped to return to the house of 
Colonel Beauchamp with such confirmation of his statement respecting 
the major, as might have restored the confidence and friendly feeling 
of himself and wife, in greatly less time than it would take him to 
reach the “ far west,” and obtain such legal confirmation of what he 
had asserted, as could admit of no contradiction or evasion. The news 
he had of the runaway at New York was, however, such as very satis- 
factorily to strengthen his hopes of obtaining this could he overtake 
him, and he therefore once more set forth with no other guide than 
what was furnished by a list of the various towns through which he was 
likely to pass, or where he might have been tempted to tarry. This 
very laborious expedition, however, proved entirely abortive, and at 
length, weary and desponding, he gave up the chase, and determined 
upon returning with ail speed to New Orleans (where Annie’s letters 
informed him the family would soon be settled for the winter), with no 
better proof of what he had stated, than the reports he had heard at 
New York. 

Harassed and out of spirits, Egerton was traversing the galley-walk 
of the steamboat that was taking him his last day’s voyage towards the 
place of his destination, when the boat stopped to take in wood and 
passengers at Natchez. The young man was in no very speculative 
humour , and though he listlessly bent over the rail as if to watch the 
comers and goers, he in reality paid but little attention to any of 
thein. . 

There was one figure, however, which, notwithstanding his abstrac- 
tion, drew his attention and fixed it. This was a peculiarly nice-look- 
ing elderly gentleman, dressed in black, whose whole dress and aspect 
declared him to be of the clerical profession, and whose remarkable 
quietness of demeanour offered a strong contrast to the half-horse, half- 
alligator population, of which the passengers were almost entirely com- 
posed. This venerable personage entered the vessel and moved on- 
ward, without looking either to the right or to the left, and in doing 
so, passed close to Mr. Egerton, but without seeing him. The profile 
of this respectable gentleman struck Egerton as being very like that of 
some individual whom he had seen he knew not where or w hen, and he 
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followed him with the sort of curiosity which this imperfect sort of re- 
collection always produces. 

When the stranger reached the gallery in front of the great cabin, 
he seated himself fora moment on a sofa that was placed there, and 
with his bands rather formally crossed upon his breast, lifted his mild 
eyes and Jooked about him. In this circular glance he caught sight 
of Mr. Egerton, and in doing so started, evidently,—at least to the 
young man himself, whose eye was fixed upon him; but not sufficiently 
to attract the attention of any other person. 

This involuntary movement on the part of the respectable gentleman 
in black, naturally attracted a more scrutinizing glance from Egerton 
in return; and then, though the reverend personage was moving 
away, and that a portion only of his face was visible, he instantly be- 
came convinced that he saw before him the man he was seeking. His 
own mode of proceeding was immediately decided on. The start and 
the sudden departure showed him both that he was recognised and 
avoided, and he determined, while strictly keeping watch over him, 
that he would show no symptom of recollecting their having met be- 
fore. 

At the dinner-table, the black-coated gentleman took his place with 
the rest of the company; but Egerton while taking care to look 
around him with an equal air of indifference upon them all, was aware 
that his looks, words, and gestures, were carefully watched by the 
stranger. He felt certain if his ci-devant acquaintance perceived that 
he was known, in spite of his disguise, he would bolt at the first station 
at which the boat should stop to take in wood for the engine; but so 
well did he contrive to look at the man, as if he had never seen him 
before, that our major (for most surely it was himself) became perfectly 
reassured, and fully confirmed in the agreeable conviction that when 
he chose to disguise himself, nobody could find him out. The Reverend 
Mr. O' Donagough therefore (it was thus that his carpet-bag was la- 
belled) continued his voyage to New Orleans with no further precau- 
tion than taking care not to speak within hearing of Mr. Egerton, lest 
his ear might prove more discerning than his eye. 

It was as dark as an American night could well be, when they 
reached New Orleans, and Egerton aware that it would be impossible 
to watch his suspicious fellow-traveller without following him too 
closely to. avoid being watched in his turn, very cleverly enlisted in his 
service a negro-lad, who had charge of a neatly-ornamented birdcage, 
containing a fine mocking-bird, to whom during many hours of the 
day he had been teaching various tunes. This rather ; amusing occupa- 
tion first caused Mr. E gerton to notice him; and the sable youth giving 
sundry indications of ‘sharp- -wittedness in his answers, it struck him 
that a dollar might be well bestowed in securing his services as a spy. 
The offer was promptly made and premptly accepted. The Reverend 
Mr. O’Donagough paid no attention whatever to the young slave and 
his birdcage who having seen the parson-gentleman safely housed at 

an obscure inn, returned “swiftly to his employer, who was awaiting him 
at a well-known hotel near the landing- place. 

The diligence and intelligence of the lad induced Egerton to inquire if 
he could serve him further, and he was readily answered in the affirma- 
tive; the young slave stating that he was the property of a pretty 
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young lady, who was very good-natured and would not scold him, even 
if he did stay out of the house a bit now and then. 

No arrangement could be more favourable for his purpose, as no 
agent could ‘be employ ed less likely to excite suspicion; and accordingly 
having paid him in a style very effectually to answer his zealous ser- 
vices, “he made the youth understand enough of his object to render 
them available, and then repaired to the post-office, where, according 
to promise, he found a letter from Annie. 

She told him that their removal to New Orleans was postponed, in 
consequence of some plantation business, which was to be completed 
before they left the premises, but that she thought he might venture to 
pay them a visit, “‘if he wished it,” as both her father and mother 
had first become affronted and then suspicious, in consequence of never 
having received a single line from their dear friend Mrs. Allen Bar- 
naby, “from the time she had left them. More over, their far-off neigh- 
bour, Mr. Hopford, having at length recovered from a violent fit of the 
gout, had been at the Bank and declared his conviction of having been 

cheated at play by the whiskered Englishman, whom he had met there 
at his last visit. 

All this, as Annie gently observed, would greatly lessen the proba- 
bility of his being rudely received if he came to visit them. His fair 
correspondent then went on to say, that she thought poor Louisa Per- 
kins, to whom he had always shown so much kindness, was greatly in 
want of some friend to put her in the w ay of getting back to E ngland ; 
for that though she and her sister were come again to the Bank, after 
making a circle of visits among the people w ho most wished to honour 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby, it was very evident that her father and mother 
wanted to get rid of them; and Annie said, she greatly feared they 
would not much longer delay letting them perceive this, in a manner 
that it would greatly pain her to witness. 

This long letter was read twice through, and then Egerton, having 
kissed the signature, folded the precious paper carefully, and placed it, 
like its rather numerous predecessors, under the protection of a Bramah 
lock, began to meditate upon the difficult problem of how he could set 
off instantly to obey the summons it contained, yet not lose sight of the 
major before he could learn a little more concerning him. That of 
these two apparently incompatible objects, the first was in his estima- 
tion the most important, was proved by his instantly ringing for a 
waiter, and despatching him to secure a place in the next coach that 
left New Orleans in the direction he wished to go. No such convey- 
ance, however, was to depart till the following morning, and before he 
went to rest, his black ally inquired for him, and was ‘shown into his 
room. His report was as follows : 

The parson gentleman was called the Reverend Mr. O’Donagough ; 
he was going to Havre; wanted four first-rate berths; had his family 
at Natchez; should go and fetch them in time to sail; the Lady Anne, 
which was the name of the vessel in which he was going, was not to 

sail for ten days; and finally, the reverend eentleman himself had 
already started off again ina steamboat for Natchez. 

It was impossible any intelligence could be more agreeable. If 
Colonel Beauchamp still wished for any further information respecting 
his late honoured guests, there was time enough for the purpose before 
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young lady, who was very good-natured and would not scold him, even 
if he did stay out of the house a bit now and then. 

No arrangement could be more favourable for his purpose, as no 
avent could be ¢ mp loved less likely to excite suspicion; and accordingly 
having paid him in a style very etlectually to answer his zealous ser- 
vices, he made the youth understand enough of his object to render 
them available, and then repaired to the post-othce, where, according 
to promise, he found a letter from Annie. 

She told him that their removal to New Orleans was postponed, in 
consequence of some plantation business, which was to be completed 
before they left the premises, but that she thought he might venture to 
pay them a visit, **zf he wished tf. as both her father and mother 
had tirst become affronted and then suspicious, In consequence of never 
having received a single line from their dear friend Mrs. Allen Bar- 
naby, from the time she had lett them. Moreover, their far-off neigh- 
bour, Mr. Hopford, having at length re covered from a violent fit of the 
rout, had been at the Bank and declared his conviction of havine been 
cheated at play by the whiskered Englishman, whom he had met there 
at his last visit. 

All this, as Annie geutly observed, would greatly lessen. the proba- 
bility of his being rudely received if he eame to visit them. His fair 
correspondent then went on to say, that she thought poor Louisa Per- 
kins, to whom he had always shown so much kindness, was greatly in 
want of some friend to put | her in the w: ay of getting we k to Eneland ; 
for that though she and her sister were come again to the Bank, after 
making a circle of visits among the people who most wished to honour 
_— Allen Barnaby, it was very waked that her father and mother 

anted to get rid of them; and Annic said, she greatly feared they 
sania not much longer delay letting them perceive this, In a manner 
that it would greatly pain her to witness. 

This long letter was read twice thronzh, and then Everton, having 
kissed the signature, folded the precious paper carefully, and placed it, 
like tts rather numerous predecessors, under the protection of a Bramah 
lock, began to meditate upon the dithcult problem of how he could set 
off instantly to obey the summons it contained, yet not lose sight of the 
major before he could learn a litthke more concerning him. That of 
these two apparently incompatible objects, the first was in his estimae 
tion the most important, was proved by his instantly ringing fora 
waiter, and despatching him to secure a ‘pl: ice In the next coach that 
lett New Orleans in the direction he wished to go. No such convev- 
ance, however, was to depart til the t WET ig morning, and betore he 
went to rest, his black ally inquired tor him, and was shown into his 
room, Elis report was as filtews : 

The parson gentleman was called the Reverend Mr. O'Donavouch : 
he was coins to Havre: wanted four tirst-rate berths: had his tamily 
at Natchez: should eo and fetch them in time to sail; the Lady Anne, 
which was iin name of the vessel in which he was going . Was not to 
sail for ten days; and finally, the reverend centleman ‘Mat had 
already started off again in a steamboat for Natchez. 

It was impossible any intelligence could be more agreeable. If 
Colonel Beauchamp stil wished tor any further information respecting 
his late honoured guests, there was time enough for the purpose before 
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they sailed, and moreover their young accuser would have the satisfac- 
tion of conveying the important intelligence, that they had again 
thought it convenient to change their name. 

Egerton slept soundly though dreaming all night of Annie, and 
arrived without delay or accident of any kind, within half an hour's 
walk of Big-Gang Bank. It was long since Frederic Egerton had ex- 
perienced emotions of so much happiness as at the moment he set off 
upon this walk. The letter of Annie had, perhaps, more of shyness 
and less of love than any of her former ones, but he interpreted this 
very correctly, and was certainly not the less happy for it. 

“ Annie fancies,” thought he, ‘that I am already almost in her pre- 
sence, and must not be spoilt by too much indulgence.” 

Thus gaily thinking he went bounding on, and had reached the 
palings that surround Mrs. Whitlaw’s property, which, ardently as he 
wished to advance with all possible speed, almost induced him to stop 
that he might gaze upon the objects which had surrounded him 
when Annie had first promised that she would never be the wife of an- 
other. 

But the question whether he should pause or not was not left for him 
to decide; for, just as he reached the little gate by which he had for- 
merly entered the premises, Nina, the favourite slave of his beloved, 
rushed out and seized his arm. 

‘Thank God, Mr. Egerton,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I have not watched 
for you in vain. My mistress is here, Miss Annie is here—come in— 
come in! You must not go a single step farther towards the Bank.’ 

Delighted to find that Annie was so near, and thinking perhaps that 
she had come thither, and set her favourite to watch for ‘him, that she 
might give him some word of advice or instruction before he saw her 
parents, Egerton followed the rapidly retreating figure of Nina till he 
once more found himself in the flowery portico of the good Clio’s ele- 
gant abode. Notwithstanding the advanced season, the windows 
were open, and another step placed him before the eyes of Annie 
Beauchamp. 

Though the slave Nina had so evidently expected him, it was equally 
plain that her young mistress did not, for the agitation of Annie was 
fora moment too great to permit her spe aking ; but tears of emotion 
were blended with smiles of happiness as she yielded her beautiful hand 
to his caresses, almost without a struggle. When at length she foungl 
her voice, she exelaimed, 

” How can it be that I see you here, Mr. Egerton? I confess, I have 
been hoping for your arrival at the Bank for two days past, but what 
has made you come here—have you seen my father 2” 

‘*T am right down glad he zs here, Annie,” interrupted Mrs, Whit- 
law, cordi: lly offering her hand to Egerton. ‘*] saw how it was going 
on with his heart when he was here before. And what could he do 
better, Annie, than come here to meet you, and tell you all about it. 
Perhaps, you know, my dear, he may not be that much at his ease 
with Madam Beauchamp and the colonel as he might be with you 
and me.’ 

Everton related his meeting with Nina at the gate, and whispered to 
Annie, that she confessed she was waiting for him. 

“Silly girl,” exclaimed the young lady, blushing, “I dare say she 
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knew that I was expecting you; but most surely I never told her to 
waylay you in this strange stvle, Mr. Egerton.” 

‘Let nat the kind zeal i in my service bring reproof on her,” he re 
plied, laughing. ‘ I shall remember it with gratitude, my Annie, as 
long as I live.” 

A very interesting conversation then followed, in which Mr, Egerton 
narrated his discovery of the disguised major on board the steamboat, 
which Annie assured him would be more than sufficient to convince 
her father and mother that he was indeed all that they had been so 
kindly warned to expect they should find him. 

And then followed a discussion, in which Mrs. Whitlaw joined, as 
to the best mode of Mr. Egerton’s presenting himself. Should he ac- 
company Annie home? Should Annie precede him, or should he precede 
her? She declared that she had not courage to announce hjs ap- 
proach; and it was at length agreed that he should proceed to the 
Bank alone, endeavour to see both her parents, inform them of all he 
had learned concerning Major Allen Barnaby, and then venture to 
ask if they considered this as proof sufficient of his being a man of 
honour. Ifthe answer was favourable he was to go on to express all 
his hopes, and ask their consent to his wishes. 

Having received the sanction of Annie and her affectionate friend 
for this he left them, and had already again reached the little gate which 
opened from the lawn, and which was not within sight of the house, 
when once more he was met by Nina. He had observed that she 
looked hurried and agitated when he first met her, but she was now 
infinitely more so’; and when she found from the direction he took, and 
the words he said, that he was hastening to Colonel Beauchamp’s 
house, she threw herself on the ground before him, and with tears aud 
sobs implored him to go back. 

No room is left me to describe at length the scene which followed. 
Finding that nothing she could say could dissuade Egerton, from ex- 
ecuting the plan which had beea sanctioned by Annie, she uttered a 
groan that made him shudder, and exclaimed, 

‘* Then I must break my oath and sacrifice my life for her, and for 
what is dearer to her than herself! If you go to my master’s house, 
young gentleman, you will be murdered !” 

Even after this it was some time before the terrified and reluctant 
girl could be made to explain herself fully; but at length she confessed 
amidst sobs and groans, that the slaves on the colonel’s property, and 
that of the neigbouring plantation which belonged to Judge Johnson, 
were in revolt, and stood bound by a tremendous oath to murder every 
white person of whatever age or sex that should come across them 
while in the act of securing “whatever portable property of value they 
could tind in either mansion. They had arranged, she said, to esc ape 
to the numberless hiding-places known to them in the neighbouring 
forests, where they could long subsist upon the food they meant to 
carry with them, and expected finally to get off by means of the money 

of which they expected to get possession, ‘and because no one would be 
left alive in either state to pursue them. To the execution of this wild 
and horrible project they had all engaged themselves by the most solemn 
vows, ‘*and rather would they fail and die,” cried the cirl, ‘than live 
to endure more years of misery.” 
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Egerton’s first object was to restore the agitated Nina to such a de- 
gree “of composure as might enable her to tell him how long this scene 
of horror had been in action, and where she imagined her master and 
mistress to be. 

At length he learned from her, but not without considerable diffi- 
culty, that when the oath was first proposed to her, she refused to take 
it, but was told that if she persevered in this, she would be kidnapped 
away, and kept a close prisoner till all was over. She then took it, 
but with the understanding (after long battling for it) that she might 
save the white females if she could ; : but that if she attempted to save 
the life of a white man, she would herself be murdered. She told him 
also that after prevailing on Miss Annie to pay a visit to Mrs. Whitlaw, 
she had got Mrs. Beauchamp and the Miss Perkinses into the dairy- 
house, under pretence that Miss Annie wanted to show them something 
there; and that having previously secured the windows, she had 
locked them i in, and then ran ; away. 

Egerton’s first thought, after hearing this terrifying statement, was 
concerning the safety of Annie. Hetold the trembling slave to fear 
nothing, but carefully to watch her young mistress, ‘and if she at- 
tempted to leave her present shelter, to tell Mrs. Whitlaw the whole 
truth that she might restrain her, even by force, if necessary. He then 
obtained the key of the dairy-house, the situation of which he well 
knew, determined that his first object should be the conveying the la- 
dies confined in it to Mrs. Whitlaw’s, and then to trust to being 
recognised as an Englishman, while he risked a visit to Colonel Beau- 
champ’s house in the faint hope of saving its wretched master. 

Light of foot, firm in nerve, and steadfast in purpose, he lost no 
moment after deciding what to do. He found the three ladies in a 
state of dreadful alarm; for no sooner did Mrs. Beauchamp discover 
that they were prisoners, than she guessed the truth; for, by an infa- 
tuation difficult to comprehend, the lives of the planters seem pretty 
equally divided between tyrannizing over their slaves, and trembling at 
the chance of their taking vengeance for it. Very few words passed 
between them, Ezerton saying in that tone of decision which at such 
moments is all powerful, 

‘Mrs. Beauchamp, give me your arm ; follow us closely, Miss Per- 
kins, with your sister. [I will take you to a place of s safety where you 
will find Miss Beauchamp, and then I will seck the colonel.’ 

Not a word was uttered in reply; nothing, I believe, silences talkers 
effectually but terror and sea-sickness. It was the wish and will of Ever- 
ton that they should walk quickly, but they had no other difficulty to 
contend with, for the negroes were too busy at their work of pillage to 
be at many yards distance from the house. On reac hing the friendly 
abode of the good Clio, they found that Nina, in her restless anxiety, 
had already told both her and Annie all she had previously told Egerton. 
The delight of Annie at seeing her mother in safety may be im agined, 
nor is it needful to dwell upon the amount of her gratitude to Exe ‘rton. 
But dreadful was the combat at her heart when she saw him about to 
plunge into danger so dreadfully certain, in the desper rate hope of saving 
her unhappy father. Yet, could she bid him stay? It was impossible. 
Fortunately perhaps for her reason the interval of suspense was very 
Short. On leaving the house he met one of Mrs. Whitlaw’s domestic 
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blacks. Her slaves, though much too well treated, too lazy, and too 
happy, to join in the insurrection, were still negroes, and as such most 
ardently interested in the success of their less happy fellow-slaves. The 
man was returning from the scene of outrage, and seeing Egerton, 
whom he remembered as an English visiter, “hurrying towards it, he 
civilly stopped him and begged him to return. 

‘* Colonel Beauchamp ?” ‘said the pant ng Egerton. 

‘‘ He has been dead this hour, sir, returned the negro, casting 
down his eyes, but very nearly smiling at the same moment; ‘‘ and 
Judge Johnson,” he added, in the same respectful tone, “ has been 
done for longer ‘still.” 

It is needless to dwell on the scenes which followed. Mrs. Whitlaw 
assured her agitated neighbours that they were now in no danger ; but 
that as their former residence would offer a scene too painful for them 
to look upon, their best course would be to accept the loan of her car- 
riage and horses, and set off for New Orleans, or perhaps for New 
York, directly. 

“For England! dearest Mrs. Beauchamp!” exclaimed Egerton. 
‘ Accept from me the duty, the affection, the protection of a son, and 
let me accompany you to England.” 

All that was likely to make this scheme appear desirable to the 
agitated widow was soon explained to her; the Misses Perkins — 
ready to take upon themselves the duties of the slaves she had lost, s 
they might be permitted to accompany her; and in short, for short it 
now must be, every thing concerning what they left behind was con- 
signed to the management of the friendly and prosperous Clio, and 
within twenty-four hours atter Egerton’s arrival he was on the road back 
to New Orleans, escorting his Annie, her mother, his two countrywo- 
men, and the faithful Nina, to that city. 

* * * > * 

The tide had reached the point at which it is most favourable for 
vessels to work down the river from New Orleans to the Belize, and 
Egerton, with the party of females above enumerated, were waiting on 
the noble wharf for the arrangement of the ladder whic ch was to assist 
them to get on board. Two fine vessels were at that moment preparing 
to depart for Europe, and the part of the wharf near which they both 
lay was crowded with spectators. In the midst of this crowd was a 
group, less quiet, and less sad-looking than their own, and which pre- 
sently roused their attention by suddenly approaching them. 

‘“My dearest Mrs. Beauchamp!” exclaimed my bold-hearted he- 
roine, too secure of an immediate retreat to be afraid of any thing. 

‘*Goodness me! If there isn’t the Perkinses !’’ cried Patty, clap- 
ping her hands. 

* My dear ladies our ladder is ready,” said the major, still enacting 

1c character of the Rev. Mr. O'D: nagough, and presenting his arm 
to at is wife. Tornorino performed the same duty to his, and the whole 
party brushed by Mr. Egerton and his friends, none of whom gave a 
look, or uttered a word of recognition, and mounted with every appear- 
ance of glee the ‘* Lovely Anna,” bound for home. 

The party bound for England were also on board in a few minutes, 
and the two vessels followed each other closely down the river, the 
navigation of which, though slow, was perfectly prosperous, and Patty 
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amused herself most delightfully during nearly the whole time it lasted 
by peeping at her old hie nds ‘through a telescope, and proclaiming 
their quizzical Icoks to every one who would listen to her. 

“The ingratitude of those Perkinses is perfectly disgusting! said 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby, with a shrug. ‘* Heaven knows where th ey are all 
bundling to!” she added, * but there is one thing you must promise 
me, my dearest Donny, and it is; that if we ever have the misfortune of 
falling i in with any of that horridly vulgar set on the continent, you 
will look at one and all of them as if you had never set eyes on them 
before.” 





ODE TO THE EVENING STAR. 
Written in the Autumn. 


Down the rosy-tinted West, 
Sinking fast, effulgent star, 
Whither in your regions blest 
Guid’st thy tranquil course afar? 
O’er the golden year presiding, 
Autumn wooes thy glistening light ; 
Still through Heaven’s pure ether gliding, 
Star of Eve—good night, good night. 


Oh, how oft in life’s soft leisure, 
World-worn spirits past away 

Thus have drawn a secret pleasure, 
Felt thy calm, benignant ray— 

Nearer, now, perchance, they view thee, 
Nature’s mystic veil remove, 

Rapt in endless bliss pursue thee, 
Through their native skies above. 


Downward, lo! the sun forth speeding, 
bids thee to thy early rest, 
Ere the twilight hour receding, 
Shuts the crimson-curtain’d West; 
Stillas one last look to borrow, 
Lingering on the verge of light, 
Thee I trace with parting sorrow, 
Faded Star of Eve, good night! 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


No. XVIII. 
SEA DRAGONS. 


And there in many a stormy vale 
The scald hath told his wondrous tale; 
And many a Runic column high 
Had witnessed grim idolatry. 
And thus had Harold in his youth 
Learned many a Saga’s rhyme uncouth— 
Of that sea-snake, tremendous curled 
Whose monstrous circle girds the world. 
Lay or THE LAsT MINSTREL. 


Tne Hebrew words ‘“ Than,” “ Thanin,” and “ Thanim,” which 
occur so frequently in the sac red Scriptures, seem to have puzzled the 
learned, for they sometimes appear as ‘‘ whales,” sometimes as ‘‘ ser- 
pents,” “ sea-monsters” and ** dragons” in their English dress. That 
some of the *'Thanin” were croc odiles,—particularly the living idol which 
the Babyloni: ans worshi ipped according to *‘ the Historie of Bel and the 
Dragon, which is the fourteenth chapter of Daniel after the Latine,” as 
the apocryphal book is headed in * the Bible translated according to 
the Hebrew and Greeke, and conferred with the best Translations in 
divers languages: Imprinted at London by Robert Barker, printer to 
the Kines most Excellent Maiestie. 1615. Cum Privilegio”—seems 
generally agreed; and in Egypt the crocodile was one of the symbols 

Typhon. 

Your crocodile comes of a very ancient house ; for, to say nothing of 
the evidence above hinted at, we think we have proof to show that. “the 
great Gangetic crocodile (not the Gavial) now fast retiring before the 
mroads of steam, was in existence with some of the extinct Saurians 
or Old-World dragons. What is all the blood of all the Howards to 
suc!) ancestry ¢ 

The Edda, overflowing as it is with fiction, comprises no wilder tale 
than that of the ‘‘ Jormungandr,” the ocean-snake or dragon gir 
to by the Wizard of the North in our motto. Thor, no bad hand a 
battering serpents, as Fuseli has shown in one of his most duscmmuee 
Works, Was, It appears, wont to solace himself in his hours of relaxa- 
tion with the contemplative man’s recreation, and, accordingly, he 
went afishing for this monster. Having set forth his rod in his best 
stvle, he batted his hook with a bulls head, and, like many other 
anglers who relate their adventures in trying for a trout of extraordi- 
nary dimensions,—some twelve or fifteen pounder, that, although his 
eyes have been greeted with the devices of half the fishing-tac kle 
sho s in London, still coolly enjoys his ancient haunt in the deep glassy 
eddy that curls by the side of one of the great Thames weirs, where 
halt the mighty river comes thundering down—very nearly pone 
him. The snake, however, was nat to be had, and is still reserved for 
the exploits which he ts to perform in the battle royal between demons 
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and divinities that is to precede the “‘ Ragnarockr” or twilight of the 
gods. : 

It must have been a very tiny infant Jormungandr that Olaus Magnus 
has depicted in the shape of a sea-serpent, not above two or three hun- 
dred feet long, quietly intruding its innocent head between the main 
and mizen masts of some ‘* oreat ammiral,” and cracking the crew like 
sugared almonds. To the same family must have belonged the ‘* Re- 
versus” of the Indian sea, by means of which the Cuba fishermen 
were said to fill their canoes with turtle, et cetera. This serpent-like 
Jooking anguilliform entity is figured with a kind of purse proceeding 
from his crown, and falling in a descending curve over his very sharp 
pike of anose upon the head of a devoted seal which, thus ‘* bon- 
netted,”’ and staring with terror and astonishment, is held fast by the 
Reversus, as the Retiarius of old held his antagonist, whilst a piteous- 
looking turtle is biding his turn to be taken in like manner, Not that 
it is ‘improbable that the highly coloured description of some ancient 
mariner of the alleged method of fishing with the adhesive Remora, 
by putting it overboard tied to a long string, till it fastens on the sleep- 
ing Testudinarian, which is thus drawn to the boat and secured, may 
not have run away with the artist’s imagination, and produced the 
grand cut which graces the page of Aldrovandi. 

But these legend s were of yesterday ; nor must we be tempted by 
Pontoppidan or Egede, nor by any modern sea-serpent or dragon, 
whether Scandinavian, Caledonian, or American, to forget our petrified 
old friends, who lead us back to a period long before the fair face of 
this blest isle of beauty 


Arose from out the azure main ; 


when the Trilobite adhered where the snail now creeps; and’when 
the extinct sea-dragons rushed through living groves of Encrinites and 
Pentacrinites, devouring fishes now ‘only keows i in a fossil state, each 
other, and occasionally perhaps a Pterodactyle, i in a universal round 
game of snap-dragon. 

To arrest the credat, which most probably and pardonably will rise 
to the lips of those to whom such a scene is now first laid open, we 
must cali in the aid of Dr. Buckland. 

‘¢ During these ages of reptiles,” says the eloquent author of the 
‘: Bridgewater Treatise,” ‘‘ neither the carnivorous nor lacustrine mam- 
malia of the tertiary periods had begun to appear; but the most for- 
midable occupants, both of land and water, were crocodiles and 
lizards, of various forms and often of gigantic stature, fitted to endure 
the turbulence and continual conv ulsions of the unquiet surface of our 
infant world.’ 

‘* When we see,” continues the Doctor, ‘‘ that so large and important 
a range has been assigned to reptiles among the former population of 
our planet, we cannot but regard with feelings of new and un- 
usual interest, the comparatively diminutive existing orders of that 
most ancient family of quadrupeds, with a very name of which we 
usually associate a sentiment of disgust. e shall view them with less 
contempt when we learn, from the calle of geological history, that 
there was a time when reptiles not only constituted the chief tenants 
nd most powerful possessors of the earth, but extended their dominion 
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also over the waters of the seas, and that the annals of their history 

may be traced back through thousands of years antecedent to that 

latest point in the progressive stages of animal creation when the first 
yarents of the human race were called into existence. 

This it must be granted is startling; but it is not more startling 
than true: hear Dr. Buckland again :-— 

‘* Persons to whom this subject may now be presented for the first 
time, will receive with much surprise, perhaps almost with incredulity, 
such statements as are here advanced. _It must be admitted that they 
at first seem much more like the dreams of fiction and romance than 
the sober results of calm and deliberate investigation; but, to those 
who will examine the evidence of facts upon which our conclusions 
rest, there can remain no more reasonable doubt of the former ex- 
istence of these strange and curious creatures, in the times and places 
we assign to them, than is felt by the antiquary, who finding the cata- 
combs of Egypt stored with the mummies of men and apes ¢ ‘and croco- 
diles, concludes them to be the remains of mammalia and reptiles that 
have formed part of an ancient population on the banks of the 
Nile.” 

We will now venture to try our hand at a sketch of those 


Dragons of the wave 
TUE TRUE ENALIOSAURIANS OR ANCIENT SEA-DRAGONS. 


These marine lizards were cold-blooded vertebrate animals, breath- 
ing atmospheric air, zoophagous reptiles, in short, that had suffered a 
sea-change, adapting them for an aquatic life. 

The peculiar modifications of the Saurian type necessary for fitting 
the ain for its watery career—in other words, the special enaliosau- 
rian characteristies—consist, as Professor Owen points out in his valu- 
able ** Report on British Fossil Reptiles,” in the absence of the ball 
and socket articulations of the bodies of the vertebrae ; the position of 
the nostrils at or near the summit of the head; their separated heema- 
pophyses ;* and the numerous short and flat digital or finger bones, 
which must have been enveloped in a simple, undivided, tegumentary 
sheath, forming in both the fore and hind extremities, a fin resembling 
in external appearance the paddle of the cetaceans or whales. 

The anatomical structure of this highly interesting race, which has 
no existing representative, is so moditied as to result in two generic 
types, to which Palieontologists have severally assigned the names of 
Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosaurus. With the former of these, which was 
tirst well defined, we will begin. 


ICHTHYOSAURUS, 
At the first elance the skull of an schthyosaures, with its elongated 
snout and beak-like jaws armed with large destructive teeth, reminds 


the observer of the cranium of the cetaceous dolphins. But two 
striking ditferences soon ~ nt themselves; the first is the reduced 








” P ro ewe r Owen uses the term heemapophyses to design: ate the two inferior 
laminw developed generally to protect the great blood-vessels on the under surface 
ot the centrum or body of the vertebre. 
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development of the cavity for the brain, which is so ample in the com- 
paratively highly-organized Cetacea, and the unanchylosed state of 
the cranial bones, —both phenomena indicating the lower or reptilian 

rade of the enaliosaurian : the second is the large size of the eye and 
of the orbit in which it is set. The external nostrils too, placed at a 
short distance in front of the orbits, mark the Saurian character of the 
animal. 

The teeth are not lodged in distinct sockets as they are in the Plesio- 
saur; they are free at their bases, but inserted in a groove between the 
outer and inner alveolar or socket-plates, and are more crocodilian than 
lacertian in their conformation. 

This prolonged and formidably armed head, which is known to have 
reached six feet in length, permitted the opening of the elastic jaws to 
an enormous extent, and was joined to a very short neck,—so short, in- 
deed, that the animal in the flesh presented in all probability no 
more appearance of it than a fish or a dolphin exhibits; that is, 
none at all. The articulating surfaces of the centres of the vertebree 
were concave, and, as Professor Owen observes, lead to the inference 
that they were originally connected together by an elastic capsule filled 
with fluid, as in the vertebral joints of the back-bone of fishes and the 
Perennibranchiate or most fishlike of the reptiles. 

The four paddles, two anterior and two posterior, with which this 
fish-lizard worked its way through seas long since dried up, were more 
like the fins of fishes than the swimming paws of the whale-tribe ; 
although in external appearance the resemblance to the latter is strong ; 


5 
for the typical number five, which reigns throughout the mammalian 


o 
hand and foot, however fettered and invested by integument, is here 
exceeded, snd the numerous little phalanges, or joints, resemble the 
articulated rays of the breast and belly-fins of fishes: besides which 
many cartilaginous bifurcate rays added to the horny constituents, 
aided ip supporting the tegumentary expansion of the Ichthyosaur’s 
paddle. 

But there was yet another portion of progressive machinery wanting 
to compiete the outfit of this Preadamite. Professor Owen, with his 
usual acuteness and soundness, came to the following conclusions as to 
the structure of the tail : 

‘* With these important modifications of the head, trunk, and extre- 
mities in immediate relation to aquatic progression, the law of the cor- 
relations of organic structure would lead us to anticipate some corre- 
sponding modification of the tail. Accordingly we find the vertebrae 
of this part to be much more numervus than in the previously described 
enaliosaurian group.* ‘There is no trace, however, of any confluence 
of the terminal caudal vertebrae, or of any modification of their elon- 
gated neur—and hi cemapophysial spines, ‘such as form the character- 
istic structure supporting the tail of the osseous fishes. The numerous 
caudal vertebrae gradually decrease in size to the end of the tail, where 
they assume a compressed form; and thus the tail instead of being 
short and broad as in fishes , Is lengthened out as in the crocodiles,”’ 

Such being the structure and the inferences justly deduced from 








* The Pliesiosauri. 
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it, we shall next see how accident may be improved by a good ob- 
server. 

The very frequent occurrence of the fracture of the tail about one- 
fourth of the way from its distal extremity, had led Professor Owen 
to suspect that the accident was conuected with the presence of a te- 
gumentary caudal fin; and the laterally compressed form of the ter- 
minal vertebra since esentininnd by Sir Philip Grey Egerton, afforded 
additional demonstration both of its existence and direction. The only 
evidence in fact, as Professor Owen observes, which the skeleton of 
the cetaceous mammal gives of the powerful horizontal caudal-fin 
which characterizes the recent animal, is the depressed or horizontally 
flattened form of the terminal vertebra. He therefore infers, from 
the corresponding vertebree of the Ichthyosaur being flattened in the 
vertical direction, or from side to side, that it possessed a caudal tegu- 
mentary fin expanded in the vertical direction : and he recommends a 
narrow examination of the lias matrix, in which the tail may have been 
imbedded for traces of carbonaceous discoloration, or of an impres- 
sion of this fin, from which some idea might be formed of its shape 
and size. 

The occurrence of such a desired impression is not so improbable as 
those unacquainted with the subject may suppose. Dr. Buckland de- 
scribed the tegument of the abdomen and Professor Owen that of the 
fin from specimens found at Barrow-on-Soar. 

‘‘ Thus,” says Professor Owen, ‘‘ in the construction of the principal 
natatory organ of the Ichthyosaurus we may trace, as in other parts of 
its structure, a combination of mammalian, saurian, and ichthyic pecu- 
liarities. In its great length and its gradual diminution we perceive 
the saurian character; its tegumentary nature, unsupported by osseous 
rays, bespeaks its affinity to the cetaceans; while its vertical position 
brings it close to the peculiar condition of the natatory organ in the 
fish. 

“‘ But,” continues the professor, ‘‘it may be argued, the horizon- 
tality of the caudal fin of the cetacea is essentially connected with their 
exigencies as breathers of the atmospheric air: without this means of 
displacing a mass of water in a vertical direction, the head of the 
whale could not have been brought with the required rapidity and 
facility to the surface to inspire ; and as the ichthyosaurus was also an 
air-breather, a like position of the caudal fin might be considered to 
be equally essential to its existence in the water.’ 

To this objection, the professor replies that the Ichthyosaurus not 
being warm-blooded, would not need to bring its head to the surface 
so frequently, or perhaps so rapidly, as the cetacean ; and, moreover, a 
compensation for the absence of a horizontal terminal fin is provided 
in the presence of the two posterior paddles, which are wholly deficient 
in the Cetacea. 

The protfessor’s conception of the appearance of this bygone form, 
“fin his habit as he lived,” is, that the animal must have presented the 
general external figure of a huge predatory abdominal fish, witha 
longer tail and smaller caudal fin than usual; scaleless, moreover, and 
covered with a smooth or finely-wrinkled skin analogous to that of the 
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Cetacea. But a closer inspection of the enduring parts of these singu- 
lar inhabitants of the ancient deep, shows, he justly observes, that 
under their fishlike exterior was concealed an organization which, in 
the main is a modification of the saurian type. 

A word or two now as to the enormous and curiously-constructed 
eye of the Ichthyosaur, which must have possessed great visual powers, 
always on the watch to minister to its predaceous habits and to preserve 
it from the attacks of the larger individuals of its own kind; for that 
the Ichthyosaurs preyed on each other as well as the Plesiosaurs and 
fishes, is as clearly proved as that the pike will dine on the pickerel. 

This eye was both a microscope and a telescope, modified in its 
action by an apparatus similar to that which exists among the feathered 
iribes, and is most highly developed in the birds of prey. Like the 
eagles and the owls, the Ichthyosaur was furnished with a bony scle- 
rotic or circle of osseous plates ranged around the aperture where once 
the pupil glittered, and which with its attendant muscles altered the 
convexity of the cornea, so as to adjust the scope according to the 
necessities of the animal. Was a near object to be examined ?’—this 
machinery by the retraction of the plates protruded the eye, which thus 
became microscopic. Was distant vision required ?—the plates re- 
sumed their ordinary position and a telescopic range was secured. 
Here, in short, was an instrument to light the Ichthyosaur by day or 
by night, near the surface and in the deep, armed agaiust external in- 
jury in the first-named locality, and against the pressure to which it 
must have been frequently subjected in the second. 

As far as the known specimens can lead us to conclusions with re- 
gard to size, some of the species of the Ichthyosaurus, when full grown, 
must have exceeded thirty feet in length. The great relative pro- 
portion of the eye may be imagined from: Dr. Buckland’s declaration 
that it was sometimes larger than a man’s head. 

Ten species of these extinct Sea-dragons are enumerated by Pro- 
fessor Owen, four described by the Rev. W. Conybeare, one by Mr. 
Keenig, and five by himself. 


PLESIOSAURUS. 


With much of similarity in general form to the Ichthyosaur, the an- 
cient Plesiosaur, its contemporary, presents considerable differences 
even in external appearance. ‘The first and most striking is the exces- 
sive length of the neck and the comparative smallness of the head. 
Cuvier says of this inhabitant of the ancient world of waters, that it is 
the most heteroclite of forms and one which seems best to deserve the 
name of monster. 

“To the head of a lizard,” says Dr. Buckland, “ it united the teeth 
of a crocodile; a neck of enormous length, resembling the body of a 
Serpent ; a trunk and tail having the proportions of an ordinary qua- 
druped ; the ribs of a chameleon ; and the paddles of a whale.” 

Tothe Rey. W. Conybeare and Sir Henry de la Beche we are in- 
debted for the notice of this most extraordinary addition to the an- 
cient Fauna, the first specimens of which appear to have been disco- 
vered about twenty years ago. 

To form the head of a Plesiosaur we must combine the characters 
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observable in the Ichthyosaur, the crocodile, and the lizard ; but to 
that of the last-named saurian, the head of the Plesiosaur bears the 
nearest approximation. 

“It agrees,” says Dr. Buckland, ‘ with the Ichthyosaurus in the 
smallness of its nostrils, and also in their position near the anterior 
angle of the eye; it resembles the crocodile in having the teeth lodged 
in distinct alveoli ; : but ditlers from both in the form and shortness of its 
head, many characters of which approach closely to the Iguana.” 

The teeth are comparatively slender and sharp-pointed. 

The swanlike neck which is almost as long as the body and tail 
together, consists of from twenty to forty vertebra. The tail is rela- 
tively much shorter than in the Ichthyosaur, and there is, Professor 
Owen observes, an obvious reason, for the curtailment of this part of 
the animal; bec cause the length and mobility of the neck of the Plesio- 
saur renders a special development of the tail for producing the lateral 
movements of the head unnecessary. 

In the anterior or pectoral extremities the digits never exceed the 
metacarpal bones, which are five in number. The first, or radial 
digit, corresponding with the thumb, has generally three; the second 
six or seven, the third eight or nine, the ‘fourth eight, and the fifth 
six phalanges. Professor Owen, who gives these naanbers, adds that 
there can be little doubt that they were enveloped, like the paddles of 
the Cetacea, in a common sheath of integument, and that, from the 
natural curve of the digits, the paddles of the Plesiosaur must have had 
a more elegant and tapering form, and have possessed greater flexibility 
than those of the modern whales. 

The posterior or pelvic extremities almost always equal, and some- 
times, as in Plesiosaurus macrocephalus, exceed the anterior ex- 
tremity, but they closely correspond with them in their radiated 
appendages. The five metatarsals and their digits, Professor Owen 
observes, correspond in structure with those of the fore-paddle. The 
first or tibial metatarsal, he tells us, supports three phalanges, the 
second five, the third eight or nine, the fourth eight, and the fifth six 
phalanges. The structure of the bones of this extremity indicate, in 
Professor Owen’s opinion, that the hind paddle had a freer inflection 
forwards or upon the tibia, than in the opposite direction; and he 
thinks that it may have given a compound motion to the propelling 
stroke of the paddle, similar to that which in skilful rowing is called 
“feathering the oar.” He further remarks, that the articular extre- 
mities of the phalanges of both the fore and hind paddles are sub- 
concave, with an irregular surface, indicating that they were joined by 
ligaments or fibro-cartilage, and not by a synovial me ‘mbrane, . 

But what were the habits of this chimra-like creature? The best 
answer will be given by the Rev . W. Conybeare, who thus infers those 
of Plesiosaurus dolichodeirus : 

“That it was aquatic is evident from the form of its paddies; that 
it was marine is almost equally so, from the remains with which it is 
universally associated; that it may have occasionally visited the 
shore, the resemblance of its extremities to those of the turtle may 
lead us to conjecture ; its motion, however, must have been very aw k- 
ward on land; its long neck must have impeded its progress through 
the water; presenting a striking contrast to the organization which so 
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admirably fits the Ichthyosaurus to cut through the waves. May it 
not therefore be concluded (since, in addition to these circumstances, 
its respiration must have required frequent access of air), that it swam 

upon or near the surface, arching bac k its long neck like a swan, and 
occasionally darting it down at the fish which happened to float within 
its reach. It may, perhaps, have lurked in shoal water along the 
coast, concealed among the seaweed, and raising its nostrils to a level 
with the surface from a considerable depth, may have found a secure 
retreat from the assaults of dangerous enemies ; while the length and 
flexibility of its neck may have compensated for the want of strength 
in its jaws, and its incapacity for swift motion through the water, 
by the suddenness and agility of the attack which they enabled it to 
make ou every animal ‘fitted for its prey, which came within its 
reach,” 

Professor Buckland is of opinion that the tail, being comparatively 
short, could not have been used like the tail of fishes, as an instru- 
ment of rapid impulsion in a forward direction; but was probably 
employed more as a rudder to steer the animal when swimming on the 
surface, or to elevate or depress it in ascending and descending through 
the water. The same consequence as to slowness of motion, would, 
he thinks also, follow from the elongation of the neck to so great a 
distance in front of the anterior paddles. The total number of ver- 
tebree in the entire column was, he observes, about ninety. From all 
these circumstances, Dr. Buckland infers that this animal, although of 
considerable size, had to seek its food as well as its safety, chiefly by 
means of artifice and concealment. 

No less than sixteen species are enumerated by Professor Owen,—one 
described by Cuvier, two by Conybeare, and the rest by himself. 

The period of existence of these enaliosaurians, extended through 
the whole of the oolitic range, including the lias and oolite of the 
Wealden and chalk formations. The chalk marl appears to be the 
most recent deposit where they have been found: they occur also in 
the gault. 

Their name was legion, ‘To say nothing of the bones which testify 
to their numbers, the petrified remains of their digested food put the 
question of their numerical force out of doubt. 

“On the shore at Lyme Regis,’”’ says Dr. Buckland, ‘ these copro- 
lites are so abundant, that they lie like potatoes scattered in the 
ground ; still more common are they in the lias of the Estuary of the 
Severn, ‘where they are similarly disposed in strata of many ‘miles in 
extent, and mixed so ab: indantly with teeth and rolled fragments of 
the bones of reptiles and fishes, as to show that this region, having been 
the bottom of an ancient sea, was for a long period the receptacle of 
the bones and faecal remains of its inhabitants. The occurrence of 
coprolites is not, however, peculiar to the places just mentioned ; they 
are found in greater or less abundance throughout the lias of England ; 
they occur also in strata, of all ages, that contain the remains of car- 
nivorous reptiles, and have been recognised in many and distant cli- 
mates both of Europe and America.” 

The sea in which these extinct monsters gambolled, must have been 
not unlike that of the present day, especially in tropical climates. That 
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the medium was capable of transmitting light in the same manner that 
sea-water now does, might be safely inferred from such parts of the 
ocular apparatus of the fossil reptiles and fish as are still preserved tous, 
although the soft parts of the eye are, of course, absent. But in the 
Trilobites, those most ancient and extinct crustaceans which inha- 
bited the bottom of the old seas, we have the eye itself petrified ; and 
this, when compared with the similar compound eyes of the Serolis 
and Limulus, or King Crab, which now exist, proves, as Dr. Buckland 
has pointed out, that the visual organs of both were fashioned for 
media essentially the same, and entirely dispels the dream of those 
geologists who believed that a turbid chaotic fluid holding in solution 
the precipitates from which the earth’s crust was deposited, then pre- 
vailed. 

In the same sea wherein the Ichthyosaur and Plesiosaur took their 
pastime, swam shoals of the finny tribe, now extinct and potted in their 
ancient mud —among them the great Sauroid fishes, which must have 
almost disputed the mastery with some of the younger branches of the 
enaliosaurian families. Star-fishes, or Ophiuri, not unlike those which at 
present occur on our shores; crinoideans, or stone-lilies as the col- 
lectors term them, and above alluded to; extinct crustaceans, orga- 
nized, however, in the same manner as existing species, were present ; 
and Belemnites and Cornua Ammonis, which have left no living repre- 
sentative, and Orthocerata, with numerous other testaceous mollusca, 
were there,—to say nothing of turtles; so that the ancient and re- 
spectable enaliosaurian corporation must have fared sumptuously; and, 
certainly the Ichthyosaurian branch of it had a more than aldermanic 
development of the mouth-and-stomach power. 

The enaliosaurians, Professor Owen observes, are immediately con- 
nected with the crocodilian reptiles by the extinct and gigantic Plio- 
saurus, which is more closely allied to the true Saurians, and whose 
remains occur in the Kimmeridge and Oxford clays. The teeth are 
remarkable for their thickness and strength, and the cervical vertebra 
for their shortness, the enormous jaws having been wielded by a neck, 
if neck it may be called, as short and strong as that of the whales. 

But there were other sea-dragons besides the enaliosaurians, framed, 
however, upon a somewhat different principle, and according to the 
Lacertian type, such as the Mosasaurus or great animal of Maastricht. 

This marine giant appears to have been most nearly allied to the 
Monitory lizards, as they are called, which now frequent the river- 
sides aud marshy places in warm countries, and have had the credit, 
not very deservedly, we believe, of warning the traveller, by a peculiar 
whistling sound, of the approach of crocodiles and their congeners. 
Five feet is a great length for an existing Monitor to attain ; but the 
Mosasaur must have reached twenty-five feet. The noble head in the 
Paris Museum, of which we have casts in this country, is four feet 
long: that of a large existing Monitor does not measure more than 
five inches in length. 

The fossil was found in the calcareous freestone, near Maastricht, the 
most recent deposit of the cretaceous formation, in company with Am- 
monites, Belemnites, and other organic remains of the chalk forma- 
tion in 1780, and for some time adorned that city. But it was a very 
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sphinx’s riddle to the learned. Some thought it was an enormous cro- 
codile ; others would have it to be very like a whale; but at last Cam- 


b J 


per suggested, and Cuvier afterwards confirmed its true zoological 
relations. 

Fancy amarine Monitor of the length and bulk of a Grampus, with 
four paddles instead of legs, and a high and deep oar-like tail formed 
for propelling the animal through the waves, instead of the long and 
slender tail of the living species—and you have some notion of the 
Mosasaur. 

Its jaws and teeth were tremendous. Nothing comparable to them 
can be imagined, excepting the ancient caricature, which may be 
known to some of our readers, representing a learned gentleman, not 
quite at his ease, between a pair of Saurian jaws, worthy of Mun- 
chausen’s creation, and underwritten, 


A LAWYER AND A SAWYER. 


The rush of the Mosasaur through the water must have been most 
rapid ; and its whole structure bespeaks an agent for keeping down the 
larger races of ancient fishes, more active and destructive than the 
creat Ichthyosaur itself. 

The Paris specimen belonged to the collection of Hoffman, from 
whom it was said to have been taken by the chapter of Maastricht, by 
virtue of some droits vested in them, and was given up by the Dean to 
the French army when it invested the city. Fortunate was the inha- 
bitant whose dwelling lay near the place where the head of the Mosa- 
saur was deposited ; for the story goes, that to prevent the possibility 
of injury to a prize, which the besiegers were determined to possess, 
the French cannoniers were enjoined not to point their artillery to- 
— that part of the city which held the remains of this grand Sea- 

ragon. 








SONNET. 


My heart is sick with longing, though I feed 
On hope, Time goes with such a leaden pace, 
That neither gives nor takes from thy embrace, 
As if he slept, forgetting his old speed : 
For as in sunshine only we can read 
The march of minutes on the dial’s face ; 
So in the shadow of this lonely place, 
There is no love, and time is dead indeed! 
But when, dear lady, I am near thy heart 
Thy smile is time, and then so swift it flies, 
It seems we only met to tear apart, 
With aching hands, and lingering of eyes— 
Alas! alas! that we must learn hours’ flight, 
By the same light of love that makes them bright. 
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ANGELS UPON EARTH. 


Est Genius natale comes, qui temperat astrum. 
An angel is like you, Kate, and you are like an angel.—SHAKSPEARE. 


Imacination is the pioneer of experiment; and phantasy plays a 
larger part in the affairs of man than sobersided matter-of-fact will 
readily allow. Far from being an exclusive appanage of poetry, there 
is no art so severe, no science so argumentative, that imagination can 
wholly be excluded from it. Even mathematics wanton in points that 
have no parts, or lines without breadth, in matter infinitely devisable, 
and in curves that continually approach without ever meeting ; and 
old Father Antic, the law, has as much romance in his head as would 
suffice to set up one Mrs. Ratcliff, and three Walter Scotts. Very sad 
and learned personages have all their lives indulged in one long revery, 
without being aware of the fact; and their so-called entes rationis 
have turned out among the most dreamy chimeras in the realms of 
thoucht. 

Plato (who reasoned so well, in the estimation of Mr. Addison) has 
been more justly rated as a poet ; and he and his whole tribe of mo- 
dern imitators are as liable to the reproach of having proved nothing, 
as the immortal author of ** Paradise Lost” himself. Fiction, indeed, 
has from the beginning of time, usurped the place of fact ; and poetry, 
the earliest literary fancy of the species, seems to have been invented 
for putting a decent vestment upon the naked and infant imaginations 
of mythologists and theologues. So also ballads preceded history, 
alchemy came before chemistry, and a is ** by long chalks” the 
elder sister of astronomy and her Q.E.D. 

That imagination should have thus preceded reason in the order of 
cerebral development, is the more strange, because eating and drink- 
ing (those primitive instincts of the species), are among the most posi- 
tive facts; and making constant claims on the attention of the senses, 
ought (one might think) to have given precedence to the positive and 
the sensual over the ideal and the contingent in human investigations. 
A deeper philosophy, however, teaches that it is precisely this very 
pressure of uncomfortable facts, and the immediate demands they 
make on attention that mounts the imagination, or (in more vulgar 
parlance) puts men to their trumps to get out of their difficulties. 
With the rude and inexperienced, reason is a slow coach, and is apt 
to stick in the mud, or, worse still, to lose its road. The impatient 
sufferer, therefore, when at a loss for the why and the wherefore of 
each particular “ tarnation fix,” as it arises, is hurried, will ye nil ye, 
along the @ priori road in search of a conclusion (no maiter what) 
provided it help him at a pinch, and suffice to determine some definite 
course of action, which, right or wrong, is more tolerable, than a state 
of doubt and hesitation. 

These considerations wil! go far to explain that puzzling phenomenon 
in the early history of all nations, their intimate familiarity with all such 
knowledge a as was never known. It stands recorded of nations which 
could neither feed nor clothe themselves in ar y decent sufficiency, and 
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which had not a tithe of the mechanic science that goes to the making 
of a Nuremberg nutcracker, that they were admirably acquainted with 
the whole ceremony of the other world. They, who could neither 
construct an aqueduct, nor navigate a ship, and to whom hydrostatics 
were not even known by name, were perfect in the attributes of 
Neptune, and could tell every little amour of his numerous family of 
river gods and water nymphs. Tribes, which though they could not 
trace back their own grandfathers, and were ignorant of their very 
limitroph neighbours, were not the less at home in the geography of 
the skies, and were rich in anecdotes of what happened in Olympus, 
before Jove had a beard, and when his grandfather Ceelus could still 
sing two notes below Leblache. 

Between the ideal and the actual, there has ever since been main- 
tained a state of warfare and antagonism; nothing clips the butterfly 
wings of fancy like the steady employment of eyes and ears; while 


I segreti del ciel sol vede, 
Che serra gli ocche, e crede. 


The history of all science may accordingly be summed up in three 
words: hypothesis, fact, theory; that is, imagination, observation, 
judgment. 

This order of things is not ill illustrated in the history of angels, a 
class of beings which much occupied the imagination in the world’s 
infancy. These existences, such as they appear in the various unre- 
vealed religions of antiquity, are among the more decided freaks of 
mythological fancy. The shasta (the oldest of the sacred writings of 
the Hindoos), contains a full, true, and particular account of their 
birth, parentage, and education ; and the Persians, who probably re- 
ceived their story from the Brahmins, added to it the notion of a good 
and evil genius, attached to each human being as his sensekeeper and 
guide. ‘Io these all the business of life was supposed to be transferred, 
save oaly the responsibility for the consequences of their promptings, 
which, oddly enough, fell upon the shoulders of their implicit 
puppet. 

The Greeks and the Romans, though not positively ignorant of 
these genii, did not turn them to much account ; for their polytheism 
SO pe opled the heavens and the earth with subaltern deities, that they 
left the Genius without one unoccupied inch to stand upon, or a func- 
tion to perform without usurpation. Among the Greeks, Socrates 
talked the most decidedly of his good genius, to whose impulsions he 
professed an implicit obedience, which we do not think was ver y grate- 
fully repaid. It certainly was not well done in this Puck of a Spirit, 
to lead the poor old man up and down the city asking impertinent 
questions of all, and implicating rich and poor, gentle and simple, in 
the meshes of his captious logic, till they looked like so many fools :— 
after which all the good genii between Greece and every where, could 
not have saved him from the dungeon and the poison-cup. 

What sort of a genius that was which challenged Brutus at Philippi, 
is but obscurely hinted ; nor can we say more “for the bullying spirit 
which could outface the impudence of Anthony.* 
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The angelic theories of the Hebrews (so largely developed by the 
Fathers and other early Christian writers), we pass over in respectful 
silence; noting only, ‘that the Jews had no idea either of the names, 
the classifications, or functions of these beings with which we moderns 
have been made so familiar.* 

Still less is it to our purpose to trace the progress of the doctrine 
from the Persian Peris, to Crofton Croker’s Irish fairies, and thence to 
the witchery of King Jamie and Walter Scott. As Bayle justly ob- 
serves, the belief in these intermediate beings touches by so many 
points with poor human nature, that there is little wonder in its all 
but universal reception. The distance between the one only supreme 
being and man, is so immense, that to pass it, a ladder of middle 
terms must even have been found a great assistance ; while the intel- 
Jectual weakness and moral debility of humanity required some such 
shield against the chapter of accidents, some such protection against 
the physical ills of life: vexed by doubts and harassed by difhi- 
culties, men gladly placed themselves under the influence of their star, 
or their angel (if the two be not one) upon which they might throw the 
burden of their cares, and casta part, at least, of the odium of their own 
conscious backslidings. On the other hand, the difficulty of thinking 
justly of the infinitel y wise and good, forced the unenlightened upon 
analogies with all that was known on earth of the great and powerful. 
Wherever, therefore, the unity of the godhead was known, the 
heavenly king was by the ignorant reduced to the type of earthly 
despotisms ; and a court, courtiers, and a big hierarchy of civil and mili- 

tary dependants, jumped exactly with the world’s experience of the 
Pharaohs, the Xerxeses, and the Caesars. 

Angels, whether considered as the messengers of a supreme being, 
or as creatures appointed to regulate the affairs of man, were of neces- 
sity imagined to be of a nature superior to that of poor humanity ; 
and the »y were depicted as either pure spirits, or material beings of a 
much more sublimated and etherial substance than that of the earth- 
born children of clay. 

We have heretofore treated sufficiently of the natural history of the 
wicked and fallen angels (otherwise devils), and need not again enlarge 
upon their attributes, or how they came by them. But with respect to 
the true angels, the faithful followers of Orormasdes, who preserved 
unchanged the purity they derived from the hands of their meee it 
was evidently impossible to paint them in colours sufficiently dazzling. 
In their appearance they were depicted light, radiant, and beautiful ; 
in their ministry, they were always benevolent to man,—the mes- 
sengers of good, (or, if sometimes the ministers of divine wrath, ful- 
filling their mission with sorrow and with pity). Even the Archangel 
Michael (His Brightness, as Byron calls him), the conqueror of the 
Priace of Darkness himself,—and the strictest soldier of the heavenly 
legions, is represented by poets and by painters, as pre-eminently 
beautiful, with nothing harsh, nothing repulsive in his form and fea- 
tures, but downy and beardless as eternal youth. What more need 
we say to show the close resemblance between these eraceful imagin- 
ings and that lovely reality, the brightest gem of the earth, woman ; 





* Bukle’s Hist. de la Philosophie, 
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and certainly mankind could not have paid a handsomer tribute to 
truth than in thus investing the creatures of their imaginative admira- 
tion, with the attributes and personal appearance of the noblest of 
mortal existences. 

Yet, after all, how could they have done otherwise? To confound 
the angelic and the female form was a moral necessity; for how can 
we reason but from what we know? There exists not within the expe- 
rience of man any thing so beautiful, so beneficent, so provident, so 
little stained with selfishness or self-indulgence, as a good woman. 
Truly may a sensible and honest wife be called her husband’s good 
genius! while the first childish conceptions we acquire of divine bene- 
volence, is from experience of the ever watchful and ever tender su- 
perintendence of our devoted mothers. 

With this close approximation, it is not a matter for much surprise 
to find amongst the earliest records of the angelic hierarchy the story 
of their imputed loves for the daughters of man. For like will after 
like! and however gross and contradictory may be the idea of an un- 
embodied being thus committing faux pas with material flesh and 
blood, it is by no means clear that the earlier races drew that tranchant 
line between matter and spirit, which more expericnced metaphysi- 
cians are wont to observe. It is not by any means certain that they 
did frame to themselves their angels as divested of all materiality. It is 
impossible indeed to throw in “idea, any spiritual being into visible 
and tangible action, without investing it for the nonce with some sort 
of substantial sur tout, and the earlier ideas of men concerning angels 
regarded their actions, and not their abstract nature. On the other 
hand, poets and sentimentalists have ever sought to idealize passion 
and to treat love as the most spiritualized and pure of man’s affections 
—in short, as of an angelic nature. The transition, therefore, is not 
difficult, however illogical, from the attributes of the angel, to his union 
with the daughters of man. 

Whether the dogma was the result of pure admiration for the beauty 
of the sex, or contained also the least suspicion of distrust as to female 
constancy does not distinctly appear; at ail events the mythologues 
thought it not unnatural that angels should have such frolics ; and 
some husbands might have too good reasons for suspecting that the 
ladies would have no objection to the arrangement. On the whole, 
however, they do not appear to have regarded such flirtations with a 
favourable eye; for they attributed to them various monstrous broods, 
giants, &c. &c., of which the first notions might have been found in the 
fossil remains of mammoths and mysterious remains, probably of 
more frequent occurrence in those early times than they are in our 
days, notwithstanding all our mining and excavating speculations, our 
Thames tunnels, and railroad carriages. 

One curious particular on this myth i is, that there is no reciprocity 
in it. We do not find that the angels ever voted themselves females, for 
the sake of obtaining a mortal husband. This was left for the ingenuity 
of modern mytholoz gues, to whom the world is indebted for the storics 
of fairy lady-loves, and the abomination of diabolical succubuses, an 
idea so coarse as only to have belonged to the depraved imagination of 
some half lunatic monk. No, the primitive believers did themselves 
Justice ; and with all their self-conceit, it never entered their heads 
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that angelic natures, could find any thing in mortal husbandship so 
very amiable as to ‘*demean themselves to the likes,” for the finest 
man that ever lived—a fact, from which philosophers have deduced an 
inference, that, in those times, the peculiar variety of the genus 
homo yclept an Irish fortune-hunter, had not found its way into ex- 
istence. 

Whether the somewhat Morganatic marriages which took place be- 
tween angels and the daughters of men were really prolific of King 
Arthur's ‘* monstrous ugly creatures,” (the giants) is uncertain. For 
deciding that point mere met aphysics are of no avail; and as we have 
ho fossil remains of the race to give the world assurance of a grant, we 
can only say, that if such there were, their descendants must ‘have de- 
cenerated worse than the Spanish nobility, or the silken inheritors of 
the Norman conquerors, who figure at Almack’s. It does not, indeed, 
necessarily follow that a child shall closely resemble either parent ; 
sometimes a grand uncle’s nose—sometimes the roguish twinkle of a 
grandmother's eye comes out (as the parents say) in the descent, and 
the parties seem to have been mere vehicles for giving birth to the pro- 
geny, and not to have given it any thing else. It will not do, there- 
fore, to say that the ciants—if eiants they were, should have partaken 
either of the angelic, or the female nature; and as, moreover, they 
were hybrid productions, one h: as no right to be ieuteibalinn dl by their 
disappe arance from the stave of life. We cannot therefore take upon 
ourselves to set our face altogether against either the potentiality or 
the ex parte-rei-ness of the tall centieman ; ; but, on the other hand, 
de non apparentibus et non existentibus, &c. &c., which comes to the 
same point in theend. Having nothing therefore positive to say of 
these same giants, we are too honest to impose our conjectures upon 
the readers in the place of truths. 

That the angelic marriages, however, were not wholly unfruitful, 
have the best reason for belie ving ; for the family have still certain 
representatives living amongst us, who, if they have not inherited the 
estates of their parents, s still preserve the family name. It is perfectly 
true that these parties, maugre their angelic appellation, are very little, 
if at all, distinguishable from other branches of the oreat human fa- 
mily; insomuch that their title is exceedingly apt to be disputed, 
and he or she, who is a decided angel with some individual or coterie, 
is often thought no better than the rest of the world by general society. 
An angel, though, is not a bit the less an angel, because some one re- 
fuses to ac knowledge the fact. To hold that, would be to deny the 
existence of angels altogether r; yet every body agrees to the existence 
of the race, however violently they may repudiate its individual repre- 
sentative. If none were angelic, but “they whom universal thinking 
made so, angels would hold their nature by the frailest of all tenures ; 
and we should have them going in and out alternately, like gas-lights 
when the wind is high; puffed i in by a gale of popularity, and extin- 
guished again by the sic volo of a newspaper editor. 

Some angels, however, there are, who have not the privilege of re- 
tiring within the pale of ordinary humanity ; ; but, who being cried up 
as angels by their own set, are on that very account put down as devils 
by ‘‘ those of the opposite "faction." Indeed, to tell the truth, there is 
something in the state of angelry that favours this exaggeration. For 








angels, like inferior beings, are rather prone to be upset by the flattery 
they receive, to look dow! n ‘on less distinguished mortals, and to behave 
in the sight of heaven, with so much caprice, insolence, and malice, as 
to justify the ill prejudice conceived against them. 

Let not the sceptic then, avail himself of the occasional evanescent 
and undefined, condition of angelhood, to discredit the existence of cor- 
poreal workaday angels, or to set them down under some new and un- 
heard of category, as hovering ina tertium quid state, between ex- 
istence and non-existence, like that of Ovid’s post diluvian animal 
creatures-— 

in his quodam modo capia sub ipsum 
Nascendi spatium, quaedum imperfecta suisque 


Trunca vident numeris : et eodem in corpore sxepe 
Altera pars vivit, rudis est pars altera tellus : 


or rather like Sir Robert's tariff, which exists beneficially for the con- 
sumer, but has no malignant reality for the farmer, "Have we ex- 
plained ourselves ? 

Not to speak of ghosts, which eschew tangibility, and abhor a defini- 
tion worse than nature does a vacuum, how many much more substan- 
tial things are there which must utterly be denied, upon the sceptical 
principle of undefinability. What shall we say of the honesty of her 
who has been made an honest woman of a day after the fair ? what of the 
honour of a right honourable cheat? what of the credit of an American 
state swithering between repudiation and non-repudiation ? What of an 
author’s success—absolute in his bookseller’s pufls—nothing on his 
bookseller’s ledgers ?- What of a surplus in the budget, that looks ter- 
ribly like a deficit in the cash-book of the Treasury ? What of an 
English fine day? ora London sun, which we are told might be mis- 
taken for a Neapolitan moon? Doubt not, then, that angels really 

are, and are most dear to us;” for they are not more vague and 
ea in their morality, than the aforesaid well recognised en- 
tities. 

The existence of the angelic species is so much a matter of every day 
experience that an appeal. to the senses might settle the matter at once, 
if there were not so many persons, besides “the Berkleian philosophers, 
who refuse to accept of such testimony. How many country gentle- 
men must the reader himself know, who utterly deny the existence of 
manufacturing distress. How many worthy committee-men, who will 
not believe a member’s direct participation in bribery, with his banker's 
cheque for the money in their own hands. 

Nay, you yourself, good sir, would you believe in the exactness of 
the balance between income-tax and tariff, though you had all your 
savings in indirect taxation jingling in your bre eches-pockets ? If this 
will not convince, there is the whole race of debonnaire husbands, not 
one of whom would believe in the existence of his wife’s flirtations, 
though the sun at noonday wore a dark and cold type of the visibility 
of her “ goings on.’ 

If seeing were indeed believing, the existence of angels would not 
have required a_ word of demonstration, and yet what : stronger proof 
can be given than will be found in every man’s personal conviction 
concerning his own particular angels, his feeling consciousness, not 
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only that angels are, but that life would be a very poor business with- 
outthem? Ask who you will, they will all concur in that fact, only a 
box-lobby lounger will perhaps call his angel—* a lovely creacher ;” 
a subaltern in a marching regiment will talk of a ‘¢ d—d fine ’oman,”’ 
and every ’prentice boy within the sound of Bow bell, will spell his angel 
with an H. 

But for the better exemplification of the matter, it may be as well to 
set before the reader some specimens of the different varieties of the 
species; for amongst them all it will go hard if every objector does not 
meet with some indescribable angel, of whose reality Pyrrho himself 
would, on such evidence, have rested satisfied. 

And first of the first ; there is the angel wife. We have all seen this 
angel, or hope to do so,—a lady who breeds faster than a rabbit, is an 
excellent judge of cookery, a capital housewife, has a keen eye for 
pretty housemaids, and is so fond of her husband that she never trusts 
him out of her sight. An angel wife never lets a man do any 
thing that can endanger his health, is always on the alert against colds, 
en posse, and rheumatisms in the paulo post futurum. An angel wife 
takes care to let her husband and his guests know when coffee is 
ready, and sends for him home from the club, least late hours should 
shake his nerves. An angel wife would not for the world contradict 
her husband, or thwart him in the career of his humour; yet she 
nevertheless fails not in all things to have her own way, till the good 
man eventually doubts whether ‘he really has a soul of his own, or is 
moved by his wife’s entelechia. An angel of a wife centres all her 
affections within her family circle; would not be pleased if her hus- 
band lent five pounds to his best friend, and envies every man’s pros- 
perity whose well-doing may tend to throw her own good man into the 
shade. 

Opposed to the angel wife, in many of her most remarkable traits, 
stands the angel mistress. Her attractions, however transcendant, may 
appear,’ like Armida’s, to be the effect of enchantment, so delusive 
is all about her. Some persons trace her influence to the mystery in 
which she is adored, some to the direct pleasure of a sinful enjoyment, 
and in the more flagrant cases there are not wanting those who believe 
in a positive witchery, and make no bones of calling the dear angel 
(and generally dear enough she is, it must be owned) a very devil. 
Ww hether, however, spirit of health, or goblin damned, she can be no 
ordinary woman ; for no wife ever ‘did or could do with her man what 
the most worthless of these can effect with the most selfish of male 
creatures, insomuch that he who would deny his wife the common ne- 
cessaries of life will not hesitate to lavish his whole fortune on his 
angel for the time being. For her he mortgages, for he: he sells, and 
as for cutting down timber, the angel is a very wood demon. She leads 
her “ friend” with a thread, a breath, a glance,—she overthrows his 
most fixed resolutions, and 


Una fals& lacrimula 
(Juam oculos terendo misere, vix vi expresserit, 


she will induce him to give up the Derby, take his name out of Crock- 
ford's, and (if a single man) plunge him into that last of absurdities, 
the fabrication of an honest woman, 
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The most angelic of this variety of angels, its very archangels in- 
deed, are to be found in the coulisses of opera-houses, where, pro- 
bably, on account of this their angelic nature, they are selected to pk: Ly 
fairies, goddesses, and the like. Whatever there is of supernatural i in 
other angels, is more than doubled in the angels of the coulisses, in so 
much that a common fizurante, as coarse as a washerwoman, and as 
thin as a whipping-pust, will make a man commit more follies than 
youth, beauty, sense, affection, and an unspotted name could extract 
from Hymen in the full lustre of the honeymoon. 

Of the angel of the sentimental lover, ‘‘ sighing like furnace,” it is 
useless to speak ; not merely because she is more angelic, and more 
every thing else in the world than words can describe, but because she 
is more variable and evanescent in her characteristics than observation can 
follow. Asmile or a frown—(in amore hoc suntv itia)—will change her 
entire aspect, and a little innocent coquetry converts her into a very devil 
incarnate. In this category are not to be placed those angels whose 
charms have a metallic character, whose virtues lie in a ring ‘fence, and 
whose cosmetics are distilled from the three per cents. Their qualities 
are all of a thoroughly tangible nature, veniunt a dote sayetta, and 
their influence will last just as long as its causes; for which reason we 
should recommend such angels, in surrendering to their suitors, to take 
good care that those causes should not be dissipated, but insure the 
perpetuity of their angelic nature by a good stringent settlement. 

Another species of angel which we doubt not is known to most of our 
readers, will be found in mamma’s angel boy, and papa’s angel girl : 
but if any be innocent of this knowledge, we strongly recommend them 
to remain so. These are most especially among the angels which are 
deemed diabolical by the rest of the world. Let no lady with a decent 
gown on her back suffer one of them to set beside her at the dessert, for 
the least to be expected is, that the angel will wipe its sticky fingers on 
her sleeve, while she will escape well if a whole glass of wine is not 
thrown over her lap, into the bargain, ‘These angels, too, take posses- 
sion of every cne’s trinkets, no matter how valuable. ‘They make a 
coach of a morning visiter’s hat, stir the fire with his cane, put his 
eye-glass in their mouths, and will do their best to get possession of, 
and of course to break, his fifty guinea Breguet. Angels, too, have a 
monstrous knack of riding on a gentleman’s knees, kicking his shins, 
and, if very young, poking his eye out with their abominable little fin- 
gers. Angels of this class also make a point of handling every object 
within their reach, breaking china, oversetting ornaments worse than a 
monkey, and they kill or maim all sorts of pet animals that cannot de- 
fend themselves ; they tread upon cat's tails, pull the feathers out of 
the canary’s wings, take the gold fish out of the globe to see what 
makes them open ” their mouths, and then leave them to die on the 
carpet. For these, and sundry other reasons, a wise person will cut 
without mercy all and sundry mammas who bring their angel children 

out visiting with them; just as they do those “pests of society who 
keep about them animal angels—angels of dogs, angelic macaws, and 
angel apes. Another class again of angels, which are rather trouble- 
some to general society, are suffering anvels, —angels with bad hus- 
bands, invalid angels, and disappointed angels, who have been crossed 
in love, Sentimental angels, too, who write sonnets, and evangelical 
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or psalm-singing angels, who collect subscriptions, catechise children, 
and question the vitality of your Christianity, are to be sedulously 
eschewed. All these angels, however angelic in the eyes of their several 
admirers, are among the greatest pests of society. The latter, more espe- 
cially, besides the personal annoyance of their pretending self-satisfac- 
tion and conceit of especial sanctity, are the greatest peace-breakers and 
mischief-makers imaginable; setting father against son, and husband 
against wife, and qualifying all their acquaintance for heaven, by the 
daily mortifications they fix on them in this world. Excellent people, 
d'ailleurs, full of the best intentions, and unquestioned angels in their 
fervent desire to make you happy—in their own way. 

A physician moreover is an undoubted angel when his patients are 
some trifle in danger, though he moults his wings on the approach of 
convalescence, and possibly sinks below humanity on their perfect re- 
covery,—especially if his fees are unpaid; but in that case he deserves 
it. Many families, too, have angel apothecaries, superhuman patterns 
of kindness, and of transcendant skill, the most patient of hypochon- 
driac complainings, and the prescribers of the nicest draughts. In 
lower life there are such things as angelic lady's maids, who rule their 
mistresses with a rod of iron, and angelic nurses, who hocus the 
children to keep them quiet, convert the servant’s hall into a pandemo- 
nium of jealousies and discontents, and end, if not by iaming their 
charges, by robbing their employ er’s W ardrobe, or stealing her spoons. 

Another angel worthy of avoidance, is an angelic preacher,—he of the 

cambric pocket: handkerchief and diamond ring, or his yoke-fellow in 
iniquity, the man of lanky and greasy locks, and an oily face longer 
than the Iliad. These angels, in their proper places, may be well 
enough. But if you let them into your houses, why then,—get them 
out if you can, that’s all. 

But the most undoubted of angels, the most elevated above all mor- 
tal imperfections, is the first minister for the time being, the dispenser 
of “the good things going,” the nursing mother of the junior aristo- 
cracy, the provider for all men episcopable, aud the Dalai Lama of 
custom-house clerks and treasury runners. To enumerate the multi- 
plied angelisms of this personage would be as superfluous as it is im- 
possible. Are they not written in the leaders of newspapers and com- 
memorated in the speeches of themselves and their supporters in both 
houses of parliament? Frankenstein created a man,—but a minister 
can create a peer, though both have found themselves at a loss to know 
what to do with the animals when made. In the ministerial angel, 

most especially, the s¢atus is clogged with the liability to become 
diabolic. Not only is every such angel when he is out an ex officio 
devil (excuse the pun) ; but even during the tenure of place he be- 
comes by a sort of electric polarity, diabolic in the eyes of opposition, 
in the direct ratio of his angelism with “ certain followers of his own.” 
On this account we would have horns and a tail hung over every 
chimney of Downing-street, ne sibi placeat consul, to teach the gentle- 
man moderation, and induce him to be commonly civil to those who 
have favours to ask, and no quid pro quo to offer in return: but that 
is a mystery. 

That these and all other mortal angels are in reality the lineal de- 
scendants from the offspring whom,—meliore luto fingit pre cordia 
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Titan, those tight ’uns, the giants, and produced by their marriages with 
the china ware ladies of the primitive times, it may be difficult to prove 
but where is the genealogy the best authenticated, provided it be of any 
length, of which the like may not be affirmed ? ’As Homer says, he is 
a wise child who knows his own father; but Solomon himeelf must 
have pleaded i ignorance with respect to his remoter ancestors. This, 
however, Is an affair of the less consequence because, among the privi- 
leges of angelhood is their exemption from any such inquiries. There 
is no occasion for quarterings to enter into their chapter, and as long as 
they can maintain their place in it, they pass muster on their own per- 
sonal showing. With our very best bow, then, to all angels in posses- 
sion, remitting to those whom it may concern to draw what moral they 
can from our lucubration; we take our leave in the words of Bayle,— 
““ Ne croyez pas que je me vante de n’avoir rien dit que de vrai: je ne 
guarantie que mon intention, et non pas mon ignorance.” 


. 








THE DUEL IN A WINE-VAT: 
A DRAMATIC INCIDENT. 
Time: September, 1815. Scene: a Country-house in the South of France. 
Dramatis Person #. 


Mapame Coranl, a rich widow. 

Henat Laneoiapkg, her lover. 

Carrain Winpen, an Austrian officer quartered in the house of Madame 
Corani. 


Scene I, 


CapTain WINDEN is seated in a large arm-chair before an open win- 
dow, his feet on the window-sill, and beside him a table with bottles 
and glasses. He gazes at the landscape through clouds of smoke, 
which he puffs out at regular intervals from an enormous meer- 
schaum pipe. Somebody knocks at the door. ‘Come in.” Lane- 
LADE enters the room, and seeing that the Captain does not even turn 
his head, walks towards the window, and lays his hand on the high 
back of the arm-chair. | 


Langlade. A word with you, Captain Winden. 

Capt. Winden. Say away, sir. 

Langlade. It would be more in accordance with the rules of com- 
mon civility if you were to look at me when I address you. 

Capt. Winden. Quite unnecessary. 1 prefer hearing you without 
Seeing you. You can tellme your name, if you like. 

Langlade. My name, sir, is Henri Langlade, the only person, your- 
self excepted, now residing with Madame Corani. 
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Capt. Winden. Oh yes! I recollect. The particular friend of the 
lady of the house. 

Langlade. Your manner, sir, approaches very near to impertinence, 
and I should be apt to resent it as such, had I not just now strong rea- 


sons for not doing so. 
Capt. Winden. So much the better. Your reasons, whatever they 


may be, save trouble. 

Langlade. (He takes a turn in the room, apparently trying to control 
his impatience, and then approaches the window again.) Captain 
Winden, you are a tall, well-made, fair-haired Austrian, about thirty 
years of age. 

Captain Winden (turning his head a little towards Langlade). 
Monsieur Langlade, you area little dark-complexioned, active Langue- 
docian, and like myself about thirty years of age. 

Langlade. One word more, and we shall be perfectly well ac- 
quainted. I have been a soldier. 

Capt. Winden. You are a deuced deal better off than I, for I am one 
still. 

Langlade. If you will allow me I will describe to you in as few 
words as possible my position before and since you became an inmate 
of this house. 

Capt. Winden. Pray do. Nothing I like better than to hear people 
talk while smoke. (He scttles himself in his arm-chair.) 

Langlade. A wound, which remained open nearly five years, com- 
pelled me to leave the service at an early age, and to sacrifice all my 
day-dreams of military glory and distinction, I then, in hopes of 
making a large fortune in a short time, became a speculator in the 
funds, and for some years I was tolerably successful. The first visit of 
the allies, however, caused me some very heavy losses, and their second 
completed my ruin. ; 

Captain Winden (shutting his eyes). Go on, sir. 

Langlade. I found myself involved in numerous failures, and should 
have been unable to avoid a bankruptcy, had not an unexpected and 
most liberal succour enabled me to preserve an untarnished name amid 
the disastrous wreck of my fortune. For this assistance I was indebted 
to Madame Corani. 

Capt. Winden. Oh, oh! 

Langlade, (looks angrily at the Austrian and hesitates a moment, 
then, with an effort, continues). Only six weeks have elapsed since the 
— I am referring to. Three months previously Madame Corani had 
ost her husband, who was my oldest and most intimate friend. From 
the very first moment he presented me to his wife I admired her 
beyond any woman I had ever seen, but I was always most careful 
to allow no word or look to escape me that could lead her to suppose 
I aspired to be more than her respectful and affectionate friend. When 
poor Corani was cut off in the prime of his life, I at first forgot my 
attachment to her in my bitter grief for his loss. After a time, how- 
ever, I began to reflect that my fortune was such as to justify me in 
offering my hand to the only woman I had ever loved. _1 resolved to 
allow her time of mourning to elapse before I hazarded a proposal, 
when scarcely a month after coming to that determination I was over- 
taken by the disaster I have told you of. It would have been ungrate- 
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ful to the memory of Corani to have refused the assistance offered me 
by his widow, but I should have lost all self-respect if, after accepting 
it, I had sought her for my wife. I should have passed in the eyes of 
the world, for a man desirous of cancelling a debt by a marriage. 

Capt. Winden (still with his eyes shut). Haven’t you finished 2 

Langlade. Not yet. Whilst reflecting on my difficult position, and 
waiting for things in France to become more settled before any final 
decision, Madame Corani invited me to accompany her to this estate, 
whither she was compelled to repair in order to settle some affairs re- 
Jating to her deceased husband’s inheritance. I willingly accepted her 
invitation. When we arrived here no regiment of the allied armies had 
as yet been sent to this part of the country, and we hoped to escape 
the presence of troops, when we learnt that your company had _ arrived 
in the village, and that you intended taking up your quarters in this 
house. Madame Corani spoke to me en the subject; she feared that 
in my irritated state of mind a quarrel would be the probable result of 
my daily intercourse with an Austrian officer. She begged me, there- 
fore, to take my departure. er isolated position would be her excuse 
for avoiding the society of the stranger, and in any case she had suffi- 
cient strength of character to command respect. I could not, how- 
ever, make up my mind to leave, and at last she allowed me to remain, 
on giving my most sacred pledge to avoid every approach to a dispute, 
and to meet even an insult with the most phlegmatic forbearance. 

Capt. Winden (raising himself a little on his elbow and yawn- 
tng). Don’t you mean to come to some sort of conclusion ? 

Langlade. Immediately. You arrived, sir; you were admitted to 
make a third in the retired and monotonous existence rendered neces- 
sary hy the obligations of a recent widowhood. Allow me to ask 
whether you have any complaint to make of the manner in which you 
have been treated in this house ? 

Capt. Winden. None whatever. I was never more comfortable in 
my life. Besides, you know that as well as I do. 

Langlade. 1 am sorry to say, then, that your stay has been much 
less satisfactory to me than it appears to have been to yourself. 

Capt. Winden. That’s very possible. But why ? 

Langlade. I allude to your deportment towards Madame Corani. 
When in her society you have not that sang froid, that cool indifference 
of manner which you assume with me, and which is evidently sheer 
affectation. 

Capt. Winden. Sir! I affect nothing at all, and am precisely what 
I appear to be. If I appear different in different circumstances, it is 
not I, but the circumstances that are to blame. You oblige me to 
enter into details which will prevent me from finishing my pipe, but I 
Suppose I must spare you a few words in return for your long story. 
By nature I am nothing at all, and when alone I neither act nor think 
unless the service requires it. I smoke—and my ideas, like the vapour 
I puff into the sunbeams, are light, many-coloured, and evanescent. If 
any person joins me, his presence acts upon me, and | become the 
thing that it makes me. I am like a musical instrument, and when 
the fingers of the performer press down a key, the sounds emitted are 
loud or gentle, agreeable or the contrary, as the player is skilful or 
otherwise. My comparison may, perhaps, appear odd to you, but the 
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German phraseology, in which I think it, expresses my idea very well 
(resuming his pipe). You must now be sensible that my way of re- 
ceiving you depends not upon me, but upon yourself. 

Langlade. I do not complain of your conduct towards me. But 
admitting your explanation to be spoken seriously, is it utterly impos- 
sible for you to control these musical impulses? If so, you have an 
excuse ready for every act, even the most unjustifiable. You might 
tell me that Madame Corani is so beautiful and so agreeable that you 

cannot refrain from inflicting a declaration of love upon her unwilling 
ears whenever you see her. 
Capt. Winden. You have exactly hit my meaning. 

Langlade. But now, sir, that you are ‘acquainted with my position 
as regards Madame Corani, may I not reasonably hope that you will 
cease assiduities and demonstrations which are so manifestly disagree- 
able to her. 

Capt. Winden, I beg leave to repeat my definition of you, with a 
slight addition, ‘A little, dark- -complexioned, active Languedocian, 
thirty years of age, and—jealous.” 

Langlade. If, instead of appealing to the respect you owe to the 
lady of the house, I were to make a candid confession of my jealousy, 
what should I obtain from you ? 

Capt. Winden. Positively nothing. Your emperor has taught us to 
neglect no circumstance which may lead to victory. My shako is 
lying on achair behind me. If you look at the green cockade in it, 
it will probably remind you that nothing obliges me to respect your 
will or your wishes, and as I feel no natural impulse so to do, I fear 
things must remain as they are. 

Langlade (impetuously). Captain Winden, I am not in the habit 
of submitting tamely to— 

Capt. Winden (interrupting him). Pardon me—I am sufficiently 
acquainted with the French language to be aware that a sentence 
which commences in that strain is likely to end in anger and pro- 
vocation. Ithink you said that you had made a promise. Try to 
keep it! 

Langlade. Tlanks, sir, for your timely caution. I see you do not 
understand me, and will not even take my forbearance and desire of 
avoiding a quarrel in good part. 

Capt. Winden. I understand you, perfectly ; but as for taking any 
thing that comes from you in good part, I really can’t do it. Your 
presence always puts me out of tune. I am sorry fer it, because, I 
dare say other people may find you very agreeable; but, do what I 
will, whenever I see you I feel disposed to be uncivil. 

Langlade. Were my position a less peculiar one, your present 
frankness would put me very much at ease as to my future conduct to- 
wards you. I presume { am addressing a man of honour, and that it is 
unnecessary to request you will keep this interview a secret. 

Capt. Winden. Quite unnecessary. The only thing resulting from 
what has past, is that I don’t like you, and that you return me the com- 
pliment. 

Langlade, 1 hope some day to be able to prove it to you. 

Capt, Winden. 1 shall be most happy to afford you an oppor- 
tunity. 
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Scene Il. 


Three days have elapsed since the preceding dialogue. Cartain W1n- 
DEN ts in the same position as at the commencement of the first scene, 
when his servant enters the room and informs him that MApamr 
Conant wishes to speak to him. Caprain WIinvdewn starts from 
his chair, pushes away the table with the pipe and beer, runs to the 
looking-glass and pulls down his uniform-coat with both hands, in 
order to efface the creases at the breast and waist, passes his fingers 
through his hair, and hastens to the anteroom to usher in Mavame 


CoRANI. 


Capt. Winden. Madam, this is a greater honour than I ever dared 
to hope for. 

Mad. Corant. My visit, sir, is dictated by necessity, and I beg you 
will put no other construction upon it. I am aware that you and 
Monsieur Langlade have had a discussion, which I cannot allow you to 
renew. Monsicur Langlade is gone out for an hour or two, and I 
take advantage of his absence to speak to you in my turn. You are 
acquainted with the promise I exacted from him, and which he gave 
me in order to be permitted to remain here for my protection. T am 
sorry to see that you appear inclined to take advantage of his forbear- 
ance. 

Capt. Winden. However harshly you may think proper to treat me, 
madam, it is impossible for me to reply otherwise than in a tone of the 
utmost gallantry and devotion. (Offering a chair.) 1 entreat, 
madam-— 

Mad. Coran?. 1 thank you, sir; I would rather stand. During your 
fortuight’s residence in this house you have seized every opportunity of 
declaring your sentiments towards me. Without calling your sincerity 
in question, I must beg you to discontinue professions. that are highly 
disagreeable to me. 

Capt. Winden. It is really frightful to think how many persons 
must have offended you in a like manner. I am not so presumptuous, 
however, as to hope to accomplish in a fortnight, what you do 
in five minutes. Although I naturally fell deeply in love the first 
moment I saw you, I am too modest a man to be surprised that my 
attentions should at first displease you. But] come from a country 
whose inhabitants are remarkable for their patience. 

Mad. Corani. You may probably think my affections disengaged, 
and thence derive hopes of success: it becomes, therefore, my duty to 
undeceive you. I love Monsieur Langlade, and although he does not 
know it, it would be a weakness to conceal it from you under existing 
circumstances. His proud reserve in the position in which a reverse 
of fortune has placed him, and the violence he does to his naturally 
inpetuous feelings in order to remain near me, have entirely won a 
heart which has long been favourably impressed by his noble and ele- 
vated character. 

Capt. Winden. I understand you, madam. The victory will 
have to be disputed; but even after Marengo and Austerlitz we did 
not despair. 
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Mad. Corani. My object in seeking this interview was to make a 
request. 

Capt. Winden. A request? Name it madam, I beseech you. 

Mad. Corani. It is that you will be so obliging as to change your 
quarters. 

Capt. Winden. 1 am truly grieved, madam, but you ask the only 
thing it is impossible for me to do. 

Mad. Corani. It will not be very difficult to get an order from your 
superior in command. 

Capt. Winden. I have some small claims for services rendered 
during the war ; J will send your portrait to the general, and we shall 
see if he is ungrateful enough to drive me hence. 

Mad. Covani (indignantly). In future, sir, my servants will be at | 

our orders in the rooms you occupy. I reserve the remainder of the 
uc for myself. 

Capt. Winden. A banishment! Alas! you would not pronounce 
my sentence in so firm a voice if you were aware of all its cruelty. 
At any rate, by walking constantly in the park and gardens, I may 
enjoy the happiness of “meeting you occasionally. 

Mad. Corani. The erounds will be at your disposal, sir; we shall 
not visit them. 

Capt. Winden. That is a most malicious we. I must endeavour 
then to console myself with the conviction that the very seclusion to 
which you condemn yourself, cannot fail occasionally to remind you of 
the person who is its cause, and of the love he bears you. 

Mad. Corani (ironically). Really, sir, you must “have read a vast 
number of comedies. 

| She courtesies and leaves the room. 


Scene III. 


Four days after the interview between Mavame Corant and Car- 
TAIN WINDEN, and again in the room of the latter, who is in his 
JSavourite position, LANGLADE comes in without either knocking or 
having himself announced, and walking straight up to the arm-chair, 
spins tt round so as to bring the captain face to face with him. He 
crosses his arms and looks sternly at him. 


Capt. Winden. Ha! ha! Your copper-coloured phiz is uncom- 
monly yellow to-day. 

Langdale. About an hour ago I was in the drawing-room, which 
Madame Corani had just left. The window was open, ‘and this letter 
fell at my feet. I presume it was you who threw it. 

Capt. Winden. Certainly it was. So Madame Corani was out, and 
you were in. Ha! ha! An odd coincidence enough. 

Langlade. I can bear this no longer. You force me to sacrifice 
my love to my anger. I suppose you will not refuse to fight, as 
you are aware that a duel will aggravate the difficulties of my posi- 
tion. 

Capt. Winden. Your difficulties are no business of mine. As to 
fighting, I am quite ready. 








Langlade. Meet me then behind the orangery at six o'clock to- 


morrow morning. 

Capt. Winden. It is rather an early hour, but as I have nothing to 
do, 1 will go to bed all the sooner to-night. 

Langlade. The choice of arms rests with you. 

Capt. Winden. It is a matter of indifference to me. All I want is 
to kill you. 

Langlade. We must do without seconds. 

Capt. Winden. Parbleu! We agree on all points, 

Langlade. 1 should have thought it impossible to be so coolly 
insolent. 

[He leaves the room, slamming the door violently after him. 

Capt. Winden (turning round his arm-chair, placing his feet on 
the window-ledge, and taking up his pipe). He is atrue Frenchman,— 
brave, but too hot-headed. 





(CORRESPONDENCE). 


Henri Langlade to Captain Winden. 


“ Although we were so closely watched this morning that it was 
impossible to accomplish our projected meeting, I am sure you are as 
desirous as myself to find an opportunity of making up for lost time, 
and that you will be ready at a moment’s notice. My pistols have 
disappeared from my room. Bring a couple of swords, they are sure 
and silent weapons. I hope in the course of the day to make my es- 
cape for a few minutes, which shall of course be devoted to you. 

““H. L.” 
Captain Winden to Henri Langlade. 
‘ Sir, 

“T give you credit for the best intentions, but we are not all en- 
dowed with an equal share of imagination. I have, besides, more 
Jeisure than you have, and my habits perhaps are more speculative. 
There is no vanity, therefore, in announcing to you that I have found 
those means of arranging our meeting, which you, I suppose, are still 
trying to devise. 

‘** At noon, walk down to the farm without any affectation of mystery, 
as if you were going to inspect the labourers. You will find a ladder 
placed against the large vat, in which are soon to be pressed those 
grapes of which one of us two is not likely to drink the juice. Climb 
the ladder, and when at the top, draw it after you and jumpin. I 
shall be there to receive you. I will not bring swords, but a couple of 
knives, arms that are equally sure, and more easily concealed. There 
is not much chance of our being discovered by any body, and even if 

we were, we must be egregiously clumsy if we cannot terminate our 
little business before another ladder can be brought. I have too good 
an opinion both of you and myself to indulge for an instant so un- 
flattering a supposition. 
“ Winpven, Capraln.” 
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A little before twelve on the day on which the above letters were 
written, Langlade walked down to the furm, but not alone, Madame 
Corani having requested him to escort her thither, While she was 
chatting with a little girl, the daughter of the tarmer, and whose god- 
mother she was, Langlade watched his opportunity to slip away, ‘and 
hastened to the wine-vat. A ladder was leaning against the side of the 
huge tub; he sprang lightly up it, and drawing it ‘after him, made use 
of it for his descent on the inner side. In spite of his anger, he could 
scarcely restrain a smile when he saw his antagonist sitting on the 
floor of the vat, with his back against its side, a bottle of beer, and a 
glass beside him, and his darling meerschaum in full activity. 

‘‘Tam at your orders in a moment, sir,” said Captain Winden. 
“ Will you take your choice of those little toothpicks,’ "and he pointed 
toa couple of large, butcher-looking knives lying in the centre of the 
vat. 

Langlade stooped to take them up, and at that moment, and as the 
Austrian, laying his pipe carefully down, was in the act of rising to 
his feet, a circular door in the side of the « rat suddenly opened, ‘and 
admitted a gush of water some thirty inches in diameter. The unfor- 
tunate captain was immediately under this Niagara, which fairly 
knocked him down, smashing the beer bottle as he fell, and cutting 
himself not a little with the broken glass. Meantime the water en- 
tered in such a body, that in an inconceivably short time the vat was 
more than three-quarters full, and, its height being about ten feet, there 
was rather an ange depth of water even for a grenadier, es- 
pecially if, as in Captain Winden’s case, he did not * know how to 
swim. He iad the most violent efforts to gain the side of the vat, 
efforts which of course contributed to keep him under water, and he 
was actually in serious danger of drowning, when he felt himself 
seized by a strong arm, and the next moment he was seated on the 
edge of the vat, with his deliverer Langlade beside him. 

Their forlorn and dripping appearance was greeted with a shout of 
laughter from a group collected outside the vat, and consisting of the 
farmer, his family, and two or three farm servants. Madame Corani 
herself, who was also there, could not forbear smiling. 

‘**T can conjecture the reason of your being in the wine-vat, gen- 
tlemen,” said she. ‘1 will not say it is unfortunate that vou should 
have selected the very day appointed for washing it out, because, I 
am in hopes, the bath you have taken will have cooled your blood, and 
changed your warlike mood into one more peaceable.” 

“ Certainly, madam, so far as I am concerned,” said Winden, ex- 
tending his hand to Langlade. “I should be most ungrateful to give 
my friend here further umbrage after he has saved me from the death 
to which, of all others, I have the greatest aversion. There are not 
wanting reasons to make me remember my abode in your hospitable 
mansion,” added he, as he let himself drop to the ground, and bowed 
courteously to Madame Corani; ‘* but were there no more agreeable 
tokens by which to recollect it, I assure you I shall bear in mind, to 
my very last hour, the quantity of water I have this day swallowed 
and the unlooked-for termination to the Duel in a Wine-vat.’ 
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THE CONVICTS WIFE. 


AN OWER TRUE TALE, 


Ir was one of those mild, bright days towards the end of October, 
which makes us forget the sadness of autumn, and feel as if summer 
still lingered unwilling to leave us, when, late in the afternoon, a poor 
woman carrying an infant in her arms, slowly crossed the parade at 
p——, and leant against the wall, as if needing its support to prevent 
her from falling to the ground. Her countenance was worn and 
emaciated, but it was evident that grief, not time, had marked the 
furrows; and there was something in her figure and demeanour which 
showed that she was not one of those who habitually seek places of 
public resort to attract notice, or solicit charity. She seemed, in- 
deed, scarcely conscious that she stood in a public place, and the 
music of a military band, which was as usual playing at that hour in 
the parade, was apparently unheeded by her; nor did she rouse her- 
self, when the music being ended, the gay crowd who had assembled 
to hear it began to disperse; and, though many who passed her, 
paused to look at her, she took no heed of them; the inquisitive 
glances were as much lost upon her, as the sounds of harmony and 
merriment. 

The idlers passed on, but there she remained sunk as it seemed, ina 
kind of stupor, till the sound of a bell startled her and recalled her to 
herself. None but she took notice of that bell, for it was a familiar sound, 
heard many times in the day as it summoned the workmen to and from 
the neighbouring dockyard. But to her it seemed fraught with import- 
ance, for she sprang forward at the sound of it, and as the crowd of 
men presently came rushing by, she pressed in among them, eagerly 
speaking to one or the other. But some seemed in too much haste to 
listen to her; others were talking among themselves and would not 
heed her; some laughed when she spoke ; and none it seemed would 
answer her eager inquiries; for they all passed on—the eager and the 
weary, the scornful and the compassionate—all in a stream passed on, 
and she shrank back to the wall again for support. Then clasping 
her baby more closely in her arms, in a few minutes she turned her 
steps towards the narrow, crowded streets of the town. 

On the morrow the weather was so changed that every thing wore a 
different aspect. The bleak wind blew in fitful gusts all day, and 
seemed to take cruel sport in stripping the trees of the few last tokens 
of their summer beauty: the gray sky looked bleak and inhospitable, 
frowning upon the world with as cold a gleam as worldlings cast on 
the unprosperous. It was a day for all who had been compelled to 
come abroad to hurry home, and utter a thanksgiving for its warm shel- 
ter, a blessing upon the first kind face that smiled a welcome. 

No band played, no loiterers were on the parade, no gay groups ex- 
changed greetings, or told the gossip of the day. But she, the lonely 
and forlorn one, was there; she, who had taken no heed of the gaiety 
of the preceding day, was equally unheeding now of the inclemency 
of the weather, except that her faded shawl was drawn more closely 
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over her bosom to shelter her sleeping infant. From time to time she 
partially opened the folds to ascertain that its slumber was still un- 
broken; then as she gazed,a smile full of love and joy would some- 
times pass over the worn, pallid countenance, and when she turned 
her eyes once more toward the dockyard-gate, hope shone in their 
eager glance. 

The object of the sorrowing one was evidently the same as on the 
preceding evening, for she remained immoveable as before, till the 
living stream poured out, and then she rushed again to meet it; but 
again it passed, and hope once more gave way to ‘anguish as she sank 
back into her former place. The wild throbbings of her heart now 
startled the babe from its sleep, and when she tried to. sooth its cries, 
her own voice was hollow as the wailing of the autumn wind. Still 
the day after, and each following day did she return to her post—still 
watching anxiously for the signal which called the workmen to and 
from the dockyard, and questioning the careless crowd. 

At length the curiosity of many was roused. But there was some- 
thing in the poor woman’s air and manner which repelled mere idle 
speculation, and as she never begged, and never spoke, except to ques- 
tion the labourers as they came out of the yard, none ventured for 


some time to interrogate her. 
Among those whose curiosity and interest had thus been excited, 


there was one lady, who, conscious of her own kind feelings, might wall 

brave the appearance a being instigated by a less worthy motive in 
addressing her. This lady possessed that which is a key to all hearts 
—a truly loving spirit that spoke in every word and gesture; a spirit 
that claimed its share in all human joys and sorrows, and made all 
who met the kindly smile, or saw the sympathising tear, feel that the 
bond of Christian fellowship was indeed more than a name. And thus 
felt our poor wanderer, when this lady having resolved to find out if 
any thing could be done to sooth her evident distress, stopped one day, 
and in a few kind words, uttered in that tone which ‘speaks from heart 
to heart, inquired into the cause of her daily watchings. 

It was not that she was poor, and thought that her questioner might 
be bountiful—it was not that being helpless, she looked for protection 
from one who seemed able to afford it—it was not that, being humble 
and dejected, she was pleased at being addressed by one in a higher 
station ; but she felt as she listened to those few words, that the for- 
lorn and deserted had found a friend, that her sorrow had found sym- 
pathy, her desolation a refuge. Love, whose language never can be 
copied or mistaken, beamed in the glance which rested on her and her 
precious burden, and without one thought of future benefit, the heart 
of the lonely one was less heavy. Such is the genial influence of a 
kindly spirit. 

It was not long before the lady's inquiries drew from the unhappy 
one the whole of her sad tale, which was in substance as follows : 

Lucy Barnard—such was her name—was the daughter of a small 
farmer in one of the midland counties. She was brought up in plenty 
and comfort and never knew anxiety or care through all her happy 
girlhood; for the labour, in which she bore a part with her mother, 
was such as rather to maintain than to break down the joyousness ef 


youth and health. 
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Such she was at eighteen, when William Barnard, whose parents 
lived in the same village, came after a long absence to spend a few 
days at home. He saw Lucy and loved her, but without venturing to 
declare his love, and his visit over, he returned to the town where he 
was settled, probably thinking that the charms of the village maiden 
would soon be forgotten. But his next visit to his native village fol- 
lowed so speedily on the last, that his friends feared that he must either 
be getting into idle ways or losing work, and their inquiries drew out 
his secret. 

Lucy had never been out of his thoughts, and away from her the 
work he had been fond of before had grown wearisome, the companions 
he had liked seemed changed, the very atmosphere felt close and op- 
pressive. 

In a word, William Barnard had discovered what so many before 
him have learned to their cost—that there is a light, dearer, brighter 
than that of the sun itself in the bright glance of eyes we love, and 
that where that light is not, all things are dark and dreary. 

That William was wise in yielding to the impulse which naturally 
followed such a discovery, and prompted him to return to N , we 
are not prepared to assert. ‘True, it was very early in life for him to 
think of marrying, and he knew little of Lucy’s character, of the habits 
to which she had been trained, or how far she might be able to ac- 
commodate herself to a new way of life. But on the other hand, he 
felt that he was full of health and activity, and knew that he had 
plenty of work and some kind friends: and the very thought of Lucy 
being ever near him, her gentle voice to welcome him home, her 
bright smiles to fill that home with joy, made him feel as if his strength 
were multiplied tenfold, and as if no effort could be beyond it. 

However, wisely or not, William did, as we have said, return to 
N—-~—, and so eloquently did he discourse upon the recent discoveries 
he had made. that Lucy could not long be incredulous ; and though 
her father and mother were less easy of persuasion, they also ended by 
yielding, and ere long William became the envy of all the young men 
of N-—~—, as he bore off the prize many had sighed for in vain. 
Thus the village beauty was transplanted to the busy, noisy town, 
leaving the careless joys of girlhood, for the anxious happiness of mare 
ried life. 

At first, however, there was in this case little anxiety to cloud the 
happiness. True, the young bride was not accustomed to the confine- 
ment, and to the many weary hours she was now left to spend alone 
while her husband was at the factory; nor to the want of light and 
free air. But when her husband came home, the narrow room seemed 
to expand around her, the air felt more pure, and she had no thought 
left for the green fields and the pleasant woods, in which she had wan- 
dered so freely and gladly in former days. And do the great ones of 
the earth enjoy fuller bliss? Let them answer—let them count over 
their happy hours, and say whether the happiest are not given — 
neither by riches nor by power, but by the same sweet consciousness 
of trusting affection which made a palace of this mechanic’s humble 
home—which makes an earthly paradise of every human dwelling 
where it is found, expelling evil passions and impure thoughts, anc 
tuning the soul for that heaven of which it is a foretaste. 
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Lucy’s father could do but little for her, for rents were high and the 
times bad; but William had saved a little money, which seemed in 
their eyes a treasure, and as both were frugal and industrious, and 
anxious to do what was right, Lucy began her housekeeping ful) of 
sanguine hopes. But brought up as she had been in the plenty of a 
farm-house, she had no idea of the narrow economy necessary to her 
present position. Things she had been accustomed, when at home, to 
look upon as common necessaries for the poorest, were luxuries which 
she speedily found must not be indulged in, and she soon grew alarmed 
at the consequences of her ignorance. But her husband comforted 
her; she had indeed spent more money than he knew it was right to 
spend, but no chiding passed his lips, they only resolved to be more 
careful for the future, and though secretly each looked with more 
anxiety to that future, it was without fear. 

It is needless to dwell upon the daily course of their uneventful life. 
Weeks and months passed away, and William’s earnings varied, but 
they kept out of debt, and even saved a little money as Lucy improved 
in economy, and the treasures of the Indies could not have added to 
their happiness. But misfortune was at hand. 

William went out one morning as usual, rejoicing in health and 
strength—he came home before the usual hour attacked with mortal 
disease. Long did he struggle between life and death, his poor wife 
tending him day and night in speechless agony. Youth and a strong 
constitution, however, prevailed, and she was at length assured that he 
would live; but long before he recovered his strength hers gave way. 
Over-exertion and watching brought on fever, and a tedious debilita- 
ting illness ensued, which rendered her long unfit to discharge even 
her small household duties, still less to assist in procuring their liveli- 
hood. 

William also had been kept idle for some weeks by his illness, and 
the expenses attendant on that and on her own, had not only exhausted 
all their previous savings, but even forced them to incur a debt :—this 
debt was the beginning of miseries. William laboured hard to pay it 
off, but difficult as they had found it to save before, it was far more 
difficult now when Lucy was unable to exert herself, and required 
many little luxuries which it would have gone to William’s heart to 
deprive her of; he therefore concealed from her the extent of his em- 
barrassment. He meant it kindly; no donbt he thought even in pru- 
dence his first care should be her health; but he was not the less 
wrong in the concealment. He erred, where hundreds have erred be- 
fore, and never with impunity. Let husbands and wives who have 
seen their cherished hopes of happiness fade as the 


Baseless fabric of a vision, 


question their own hearts as to the cause, and say if it may not be 
traced to the first violation of that vow of perfect confidence which is 
implied in vows of mutual affection. It was, perhaps, only some such 
trifling, kindly meant deceit, as that now practised by poor William ; 
but the spirit of falsehood lurked therein, however fair the outward 
form, and it cannot harbour in the heart of man, without poisoning its 
purest sources of bliss. 

Thus keptin ignorance of their true condition, Lucy went on gain- 
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ing strength, and though often finding it difficult to meet the day’s ex- 
penses, still rejoicing in hope and love, and looking confidently to the 
future. For it was Lucy’s nature to trust and hope. Hers was one 
of those hearts which seem to live upon the smiles and affections of 
those they love—a heart to which the pleasures or the hardships of the 
external world seem as the shifting scenes of a drama, in which it can 
take a passing interest only, while its home, its realities are within the 
little circle of its affections, and so long as that circle is bright, other 
cares are as the light clouds in the summer sky. It was, there ‘fore, not 
till she saw her husband’s brow clouded, and could not always dispel 
the cloud, that Lucy Barnard felt real anxiety. 

William now felt that he had been wrong in keeping the truth from 
his wife, but he was afraid of even her gentle reproaches if he told her 
how hard creditors were pressing him. He felt, too, that his temper 
was irritated by the new difficulties he had to encounter, for he even 
answered her harshly when she tried to rouse him, and though that first 
harsh word he had ever spoken to her was bitterly repented of, and 
Lucy sealed his forgiveness with kisses before she had time to wipe 
away the tears he had called to her eyes, such words were spoken again 
and again, and Lucy’s tears were soon left to flow unnoticed, or only 
increased the irritation which called them forth. 

At last one evening William did not return home. Lucy waited for 
him, and anxiety succeeded to engnatetinn, and fear and horror took 
the place of anxiety. It grew late! she would have given worlds to 
know where she could seek him. At one moment any thing seemed 
better than this silent watching, at another she felt rooted to “the spot. 
At length, when the night was far advanced, she heard his step on the 
stairs. Yes, it was his step, and yet unlike it; she flew to the door; 
it was himself. He entered with a strange smile, he clasped her in his 
arms, and spoke some words which she scarcely understood ; but the 
truth was evident, he was intoxicated, and she rushed from himina 
flood of tears. The scene which followed need not be dwelt on; it was 
one of those evil results which ever follow evil courses. Poor Lucy 
was wretched, and henceforward all was wretchedness. 

That day, for the first time, William had found himself unable to 
pay his rent, and it preyed on his spirits as a disgrace no less than a 
misfortune. In this state of mind he had felt loth to return home, and 

wandered along disconsolately, when two of his fellow-workmen met 
him, and rallied him upon his dejection. He shrank with sensitive 
pride from telling the reason, till one of these men coarsely alluded 
to his wife as the probable cause of his discomfort, and thus wrung his 
secret from him; for to have a breath of suspicion rest on Lucy was 
not to be endured, and turning fiercely upon his companions he re- 
lated his difficulty. They made light of it, they had felt the same 
— and never deemed it a diser: ace, and they rallied him on his 
faint heart. 

“If he was so squeamish,” they added, laughing, ‘it was no 
wonder he dreaded to meet either wife or landlord. ” 

Alas! poor William! he grew ashamed of his shame, and to raise 
his spirits before going home, consented to accompany them to a 
public-house. Here, feeling himself wrong (for his first promise to 
Lucy had been that he would never enter such a place again) he had 
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sought the relief of excitement, which came but too soon or too 
fatally. 

The consequence of such a first step to a weak mind, is but too 
common. The visits at the public-house were repeated whenever any 
uneasiness preyed upon William Barnard’s mind, and poor Lucy was 
taught to tremble when the step she once so fondly listened for was 
heard upon the stairs, and to dread the presence which had been her 
dearest ple asure, 

At first she remonstrated, but William’s temper was not what it had 
been, and she soon learned to suffer in silence. Nor did she seek 
comfort in the sympathy of friends, for though she knew many of 
her neighbours were in the same circumstances, and she heard them 
complaining loudly of their husband’s conduct, the only comfort she 
had left was in striving to hide his shame from others. 

Thus some weeks passed on. William was a second time unable to 
pay his rent, the very money for which Lucy had persuaded him to part 
with some of their furniture to meet this claim having been spent at 
the ale-house, where he repaired to forget the poverty which drove him 
for the first time to such a step, and Lucy looked round in dismay to 
see what more could be spared from their little stock, and this time she 
trusted none but herself. This was not however entirely without effect 
upon William. For a little while he abstained from his accustomed 
haunt, and gladdened once more the heart of his wife by returning 
strai vht home after his work, and looking like his former “self. But 
William’s mind was too weak to be susceptible of that sort of impres- 
sion which often in a single hour produces a lasting change in a strong 
one. The love of excitement, and the seductions of evil company, 
soon led him again to the fatal house, where he had already wrecked 
his happiness and respectability, 

It was not long before the consequences of William Barnard’s con- 
duct made themselves felt more seriously even than before, in his dis- 
missal from the factory where he had worked from a boy. He had been 
threatened with this dismissal several times, but had refused to believe 
it possible, till one morning on presenting himself at the door he was 
re — admittanc e. It was with the deepest dejection that he turned 
away, and he felt the shame so keenly that he had not the courage 
to be zin immediately asking for work elsewhere. Thus he wandered 
idly about about till, from brooding over his misfortune it assumed 
the appearance of an injury, and sorrow gave way to indignation. In 
this mood he was joined by other idlers, and in this mood did they talk 
over their several wrongs, ending their conference, where such confer- 
ences are wont to end—in the ale-house. 

Meanwhile poor Lucy was working hard at home, and she had that 
day completed some work, the price of which was sutlicient to dis- 
ch arge one of their most pressing debts, and gladly would she have 
kept ‘the mone y tll William came home, to give him the credit of pay- 
ing the bill. But she had learned to distrust him now, and she went 
lierself to pay it, still hoping that he would be pleased with the good 
news on his return, This evening then she expected him with a heart 
less heavy than usu: il; but the night was far advanced, and he came 
not. Poor Lucy’s littl joy was soon forgotten, and though she had 
learnt not to be alarmed at his prolonged absence, she was not the less 
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miserable, and when at last she went to bed she sobbed herself to sleep. 
In the morning she was still alone, and then she became really alarmed. 
As hours passed on, and he did not return, she at last hurried in 





trembling anxiety to Mr. M s factory, hoping to hear some tidings 
of him! "and tidings of him she did hear! she was told of his dismissal, 
and that he had not been seen since! 

She turned away bewildered with fear and uncertainty, not knowing 
what to do, scarcely able to think. Brought up in the seclusion ¥ 
a quiet village, she was not yet accustomed to the tumult of 
city, and she was too steady and too fond of home to have made mae 
friends since her marriage. She wandered therefore alone through the 
streets, ignorant of her husband’s haunts, and only venturing to look 
timidly in at the doors of several public-houses, with a feeling between 
hope and fear, at the thoughts of seeing nim. But at that hour such 
houses were mostly deserted, and she was going disconsolately home, 
when a man who passed her said to his companion, 

‘¢There’s the wife of one of them. Poor thing !’”’ 

Lucy stopped short, and eagerly asked what he meant, but the men 
hurried by, only pointing down the street, and in another moment 
she lost sight of them in the narrow alley into which they had dived. 
She turned now to look in the direction towards which they had 

ointed, and she saw a crowd of people, and heard shouts, and then she 
thought her husband’s name was called out. At that sound she rushed 
forward, and forgetting all her timidity, made her way through the 
crowd, and in another moment saw before her him she sought. But 
how did she see him? Guarded and fettered like a criminal; the 
maudlin smile of intoxication struggling with a look of fierce anger as 
he attempted to jest with his fellow- -prisoners, or scowl upon the police- 
men whe were guarding them! 

Lucy could ‘better have borne to see her husband brought home 
maimed or dying. She uttered a loud cry of anguish, and at the 
sound the wretched man started and turned towards her. He caught 
her glance of horror, then saw her faint, and was sobered at once. In 
another moment he rejoiced that the gate of the jail closed upon him to 
hide his shame and misery. 

When Lucy came to her senses she was lying on a strange bed, but 
kind faces were around her, and she was told that her husband was 
taken up as concerned in an extensive robbery the night before, and 
that he would stand his trial at the approaching assizes. At first Lucy 
treated the whole as false. Her William—so true, so honest! it could 
notbe. How should he at once have steeped himself in such dreadful 
guilt? But, alas, she could not cling to this belief steadfastly enough 
to find comfort in it. The days were passed when she could trust him 
implicitly, and the remembrance of the state in which she had seen 
him return home night after night, made it but too likely that he might 
have been drawn into any scheme of villany to become ‘the tool or the 
victim of others, for that he had any greater share in the guilt she 
could not think, even in her most desponding moments. 

Briefly the assizes came on, William pleaded ‘* Not Guilty,” but 
appearances were too strong against him, and when it was known that 
the robbery was committed at the countr y-house of the manufacturer 
who had that morning dismissed him—that he had been seen to leave a 
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certain public-house, with the other two men who were caught on the 
premises, and that ™ himself was found asleep in the morning in a 
barn two miles off, with some of the stolen articles ina bundle near 
him, the most compassionate could not deny the justice of the verdict 
which pronounced him guilty, however hard they mig rht have thought 
the sentence which condemned him to fourteen years’ transportation. 

Fortunately for herself poor Lucy’s sorrow was at least unmixed 
with the bitter feeling of injustice : and it needed no such addition, for 
from the moment of her husband’s arrest she had been bowed down to 
the earth with grief and shame. But it were needless to dweil upon 
her sorrow. She bore it in silent despair. She would have given the 
world to be with her husband, or at least to see him; but even this 
small consolation was denied her; for she had been obliged to leave 
the town. As soon as it was known that William was one of the pri- 
soners, his landlord had insisted peremptorily that poor Lucy should 
quit the room for which he no longer hoped to be paid, while others to 
whom they were in debt became clamorous for their money, so that 
all her little household property was sold to satisfy their sheines. 

When this was done, and Lucy almost penniless was leaving the 
house, not knowing where to seek a lodging, her father, who had 
heard that morning of her misfortunes, made his appearance. She had 
not seen him since her marriage, and she felt as if saved from despair 
when she saw him once more at his side. But when he said that he 
had come to fetch her home, the thought of going so far from William 
made her shrink back. If she could share any hole with him, and help 
him to bear his wretchedness, she could be almost happy. But her 
father knew this could not be ; there was no choice between going with 
him, and seeking a refuge in the workhouse, and she mournfully con- 
sented to follow him. 

But when the event of the trial became known, when she had heard 
the sentence which condemned them to a separation which seemed 
almost eternal, the wish to see her husband once again grew the more 
intense, She felt as if she had been almost criminal in going so far 
from him, and as she thus reproached herself her confidence in him 
returned, and she was convinced that could she see him, and hear the 
truth from his own lips, she should be assured of his innocence, and 
though there might be no redress, she could better endure the parting. 
But William was no longer at W . Immediately after the trial he 
had been removed to P——, there to work in the dockyard tll a con- 
viet ship should sail. , 

Thus a new and almost insurmountable obstacle opposed itself to 
her wishes, for P—— was more than two hundred miles from her 
native place. But when she remembered how much farther William 
had to go, every difficulty seemed light, and she eagerly spoke to her 
father of her longing desire to gothere. He however refused at once 
to listen to her; nor, though her mother was less pere mptory, was she 
more easy to persuade, and she reminded Lucy that even if her father 
could have attorded the expense of sucha journey, the fatigue and ex- 
citement in her present state (for Lue y Was on the point of becoming 
a mother) would be more than she could bear. Lucey, however, would 
not thus be quieted ; she could think of nothing else, but brooded over 
that one wish tll it grew into a sort of madness which it seemed im- 
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possible to resist. Even the safety of her child, whose birth she had 
before anticipated with delight, now seemed of little importance. Why 
should she wish to give birth to a child who must blush for its father, 
against whom the finger of scorn would be pointed even before it could 
feel the shame ? 

Moreover, several weeks having already passed since the trial, she 
trembled to think that if she waited till after her continement, William 
might be gone, and she might never see him more. Aware, therefore, 
that she could expect no assistance from any around her, she deter- 
mined at length to leave her father’s house secretly, and she walked in 
the night to a neighbouring town, where, heedless of spending all the 
little she had, provided she could but accomplish her purpose, she se- 
cured a place outside the London coach. 

Exultingly she began her journey, and in her pleasure at having 
thus far realized the’ pressing desire of so many wecks, she almost 
forgot the sorrowful object of her pilgrimage. Every thought had 

vanished except this one, that she was on her way to see the husband 
whom she had wellnigh lost for ever. But this strange delight was 
short lived. Going down a steep hill early the next morning, the 
horses took fright, ‘and at a sharp turn of the road, the coach was 
overturned, and Lucy was thrown violently into the adjacent field. 
She was teken up insensible, and carried to a public-house, where the 
test of the passengers who had escaped unhurt, were recovering their 
fright, aud recruiting their courage with various refreshments, while the 
coach was getting ready to proceed on its journey. 

In about an hour this was accomplished, but Lucy was too much in- 
jured to be removed. That night her child was born, and for many 
days and nights her life hung on a thread, and strangers gave her 
grudgme care, while those who loved her were mourning her disappear- 
ance, and ignorant of her fate. 

At length she slowly recovered, and the remembrance of the past 
rushed back to her mind, and with it the desire to proceed on her jour- 
ney, and the dread that now she might be too iate, that William might 
have sailed without even hearing from her. When once this thought 
had taken possession of her brain, she knew no peace till she was once 
more on her way; and this time, weak as she was, and burdened with 
her child, it was on foot that she was obliged to travel, for she had even 


sold some of the few clothes she had with her to pay the landlord of 


the little inn. 

Almost destitute, then, she started on her weary journey with her 
infant in her arms; and sometimes begging a lift of a waggoner, some- 
times resting ina cottage where some young mother like herself would 
give her a piece of bread, or a cup of milk, and always owing her 
night’ s lodging to charity, she at length reached P : 

She had been told that the workmen from the dockyard always 
passed the parade as they left their work, and thither she repaired, 
hoping from them to gather tidings of her "husband, and find out how 
she might see him. But what were her feelings when she found that 
his name was unknown, that the workmen held no communication with 
the convicts; and the hope which had supported her through many 
hardships, was by most of those she questioned, laughed to scorn! 
All she could learn was, that no convict ship had sailed since the time 
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when her husband had been sent there, and with this one source of 
hope, she strove to keep up her courage; and still day after day she 
returned to her post, and repeated her anxious questions ; for some of 
the more compassionate had promised to inquire for William if pos- 
sible. And now when the hope of seeing him was almost gone, it 
seemed enough if she could but hear of him; if she could speak to 
one who had seen him and spoken with him; if she could convey a 
message to him; tell him how she had followed him with love and for- 
giveness, notwithstanding all the misery which through him had fallen 
on her. But even this hope failed, and she was be ‘ginning to despair, 
when the lady we have mentioned won her confidence, and in return 
promised to make all possible inquiries for her. 

Two days afterwards Lucy was rejoiced with the news that her hus- 
band was still in the yi ard, and that she would be allowed to see him 
before he sailed. Never in the early days of their happy love had 
Lucy so rejoiced in the thoughts of a meeting; never in her bridal 
days had her heart swelled with so much tenderness, with such de- 
voted love as now when William was wretched and disgraced, when he 
had brought shame and misery upon her. For woman’s love is like 
few things upon earth, feeding upon sorrow, and growing stronger in 
sufferine. 

And now when the day of meeting came, more eagerly than she for- 
merly flew to their trysting-place on the hill side, did Lucy tly towards 
William’s place of confinement ; more earefully than she ever strove 
to adjust her own dress to please him, did she now strive to adorn her 
infant, to appear, for the first time, before its father’s eyes. Alas! the 
dream of delight was soon over. It was indeed true that she was to 
see her husband, but not one moment of unrestrained intercourse was 
granted to them. ‘They met—the wretched man and her he had 
denned to wretchedness—but the presence of a third (and that third 
a constable), restrained the expression of feelings which would have 
eased the hearts of both; the tear of repentance froze on the cheek of 
the guilty,—the words in which he would have implored forgiveness, 
died on his lips. 

She rushed eagerly forward, and in one embrace would have par- 
doned all,—for one moment at least, forgotten all; but a barrier 
was placed between, and she was not allowed even to grasp his 
hand with all the fond pride of a young mother; she brought her 
child to its father, and the father was forbidden to clasp his infant to 
his breast. And who shall tell how much bitterness was thus added to 
her trial? how much he was hardened whom that embrace, that new 
aud powerful emotion arising trom straining his own child to his 
bosom, might have softened and purified, He had forfeited his liberty 
to the offended laws of his c ountry ; but to whom had he forfeited the 
nights of a bhuman being? How had any man acquired the mght to 


force him to set aside ~ strongest fee lings of his nature, and become 
insensible as the brutes ? 

Few words had tl spoken by either, when the constable an- 
nounced that the number of minutes allotted to their meeting were 
passed. In a hollow voice, William said, ‘* Good bye ;” but Lucy 
could not utter the words. He was led away, and she remained 
speechless, motionless, gazing after him, sunk in such a stupor of grief 
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that she forgot where she was, till the now familiar sound of the dock- 
yard bell startled her, and she remembered that she also must de- 


part. 
The tide of workmen pouring out, hurried her on almost uncon- 


sciously ; and while the most unfeeling could not meet her look of 


anguish, one whose heart was softer, drew her arm within his, made 
way for her through the crowd, and took her safely to the wretched 
cellar, where, in her present destitution, she was forced to lodge. 

Alas! poor Lucy! this, then, was all. For this she had come from 

so far,—for this she had braved suffering, destitution, and danger ; to 
wot on him for a few dreadful minutes, “then part for years—perhaps 
forever. 

Nor was now the feeling of having lost her husband the worst that 

oor Lucy had to bear, though before she had thought that if she 
could see him once more, her lot would be less heavy. For uncon- 
sciously, she had forgotten all her early trials, his estranzement, and 
the suffering which his evil habits had “brought upon her long before 
the great overwhelming misery came, and she had thought of him only 
as he had been, as the fond and true one, in whose glance she should 
read his own innocence and inward peace, and find comfort and 
strength. But now she had seen him, and all was changed. Guilt 
and shame had written their hard lines on his once open countenance, 
and the society of the hardened had produced its wonted effect. The 
voice, whose tone was music to her ear, had become harsh ; the manly 
beauty in which she had taken pride, was faded into something worse 
than the decay of years. She had seen him wearing the bade of 1 
famy, the uniform of disgrace, irons cl uking on his active limbs, and 
the image haunted her day and night. 

Lucy saw her husband no more, but she lingered at P—— till the 
ship sailed ; she watched boat after boat take its wretched cargo on 
board ; she saw the sails loosened, and strained her eyes to follow 
them still, when they had lessened to a speck on the horizon, invisible 
but for the rays of the setting sun which lighted them up as ra- 
diantly as if they had been signals of joy. 

But at last she could see no more, and pressing her babe to a heart 
too oppressed for tears, she turned away, and found at her side the 
lady who had before shown kindness to her. She had seen and fol- 
lowed her, guessing her purpose, and feeling that at such a moment 
she would next nee d the comfort which she now strove to give. But 
even she failed; for there is a misery in which no thought of earth or 
heaven can bring consolation,—in which time only can prepare the 
heart to feel even the comfort of Christian hope and trust. 

Mrs. M—-— soon saw her error, and desisted from her vain oe, 
contenting herself for the present with ende ‘avouring to lessen the ex- 
ternal hards ships poor Lucy was subjected to. Her first wish was to 
facilitate her return home, where her parents’ care and affection would 
be most likely to rouse her from her grief. But it was evident that 
poor Lue y was then quite unequal to the journey, and far from im- 
proving, she daily grew worse. 

The excitement which had enabled her to bear up against her com- 
plicated sufferings of body and mind, was now over, and nothing had 
power to rouse her. She would sit for hours gazing upon her infant, 
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sometimes moaning, but rarely shedding a tear. Food was loathsome 
to her, yet she tried to eat for the sake of the baby, on whom her 
sufferings soon began to tell. In a few days the poor little thing 
pined and died—more fortunate than many others, who, born amidst 
sorrow, live to feel it themselves. Still to the wretched mother its 
early release was a new grief, and over its cold body which she clasped 
frantically to her heart, poor Lucy let fall the first tears she had been 
able to shed for many days. 

Mrs. M—— found her thus, and gently taking the dead infant 
from her, forced her to lie down. She never rose again. All motive 
for exertion was now gone, and she drooped rapidly into the grave. 
One day as Mrs. M 





came into her room, she found her making 
a vain effort to get out of bed. Her utterance was already failine, 
and she had some difficulty in explaining that she had dropped her 
wedding-ring, and was anxious to find it again. Mrs. M—— gave it 
her, and was going to replace it on her finger, but she faintly motioned 
it away, saying, ‘* Mother;” and Mrs. M—— understood that she 

wished it to be conveyed to her mother, the only memorial she had to 
send to her own once happy home. The required promise was given, 
and a faint smile passed over the lips of the dying woman ; but she 
spoke no more, and ere long the suffering spirit was released. 

Mrs. M—— watched bv her side till all was over, and never forgot 
the impression of that last silent vigil by the deathbed of the devoted 
wife. She herself needed not such a scene to remind her of the fel- 
lowship of feeling and of suffering which binds all human beings,—of 
the nothingness of all earthly distinctions in the presence of orief or 
death. But when among the worldly and the selfishly refined she 
heard the low-born spoken of as too coarse for feeling, as too much 
blunted by physical hardships to feel mental suffering,—when she 
heard the rich or the powerful, any of this world’s favourites, seeking, 
amongst their other monopolie s, to establish an aristocrac V of fe eling, 
to assert that one class of the great human family is endowed with 
higher and purer sensibilities, nobler impulses, and feelings more ten- 
der, more sublime than any other, then she took pleasure in telling 
the story of poor Lucy, in detailing her sufferings and her death, in 
comparing the generous deeds of high-born heroines with the simple, 
earnest, devoted affection of the Cenvict’s Wife, which, though not 
displayed in the high places of the earth, nor claiming to be noticed 
in her country’s annals, as truly shows forth all the self- denying ten- 
derness of which woman’s heart is capable,—and as assuredly touches 
the sympathy of all who can feel for human sorrow. 











REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 
No. XIII. 
AN EXCURSION WITH BOB WHYTE. 
Parr II. 


Ir was now time for us to set out on our return to the City, and 
Rob expressing a regret that the charm of the stranger's society should 
have led us to linger so long, proposed an immediate departure. The 
latter looking at his watch, remarked with a smile, that he had no idea 
how rapidly ‘the time was passing, and starting up, we went out toge- 
ther, my chum taking the opportunity to give a sly pinch and a kind 
word to the pretty waitress as she received from him her own share of 
the reckoning. A gig was in waiting at the door, a servant in charge of 
which touching his hat to our companion, addressed him by the “title 
of “* My Lord.” 

Bidding us farewell with an appearance of some feeling, he drove 
off, and staying till he was out of sight, we made inquiry about the inn 
as towho he was. We were told that he was some great parliament 
lord, but as to his particular title, we could obtain no information. 

‘Well, at ali events,”’ said Bob, “lord or no lord, he isa deuced 
clever man—one of Nature's nobility, I'll be bound. ” 

We now hurried along towards the little town, or rather village, 
talking little, and certainly feeling the weight, he of his box, and I of 
my tin-case, both of which were charged with specimens of rock fos- 
sils and ores enough to have ov erflowed a museum. 

We had not gone far when a pedlar, emerging from a cottage, joined 
us. He was an uncommonly shrewd, sagacious-looking mdividual, 
with a ludicrously hypoc ritical twitching about the corners of the eyes 
and mouth, and appeared the very fellow that could sell you a bargain 
in any sense of the term. 

“‘Good ev ening, my old commercial traveller,” said Bob. “ Warm 
weather, isn’t it ?” 

5 Stormy a wee,” quoth he, dryly, and he eyed our burdens ask- 
ance. ‘*Y’are in the merchant line too, are ye? Hech, that’s a 
heavy pack ye carry! Ye’ll hae hardware in that, haena ye ?” 

‘Oh, deuced hard, I assure you, and the carrying it is the hardest 
all.” 

‘** Ye'll hae jewellery too, nae dont?” 

‘Well, I should hope there are some precious stones in my box.” 

‘And ye sell cheap, too, I wadna wunner.” 

‘Yes, but we lads of the pack, you know, are apt to spell our cheap 
with a “ T.” 

‘Guid forgive us,” said the pedlar, with a deep sigh, and an upturn- 
ing of the whites of his eyes, indicative of a sanctified and deprecatory 
acquiescence. ‘* Weel,”’ he continued, ‘‘ I’ve been aboon a dozen 
year on this beat mysel, and I cannot say I’ve seen either o’ ye between 
the een afore.” 

‘* No, this is our first trip.” 
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‘And div ye like the beat ?” 

‘© Why yes, we’ve been rather lucky, I think.” 
«“ Picked up some tin ?”’ 

“Yes, and a little copper (pyrites).” 

“Phew!” 

Here the old chap began to whistlea tune. He had not piped many 
notes however before we got so marvellously tickled at the whimsicality 
of the strain, that with one accord we commenced the accompaniment 
of a chaste and beauufully pitc hed “ guffaw” for two voices. A most 
racy and original requiem it was upon the whole, appearing to consist 
of a strange and ingenious am; ilgamation of the more sublime passages 
of “ Yankee Doodle,” * Jenny dang the Weaver,” and ¢ Drops of 
Brandy,” all blended harmoniously into one rich and relishing ditty—a 
delicious sort of musical tria june ta in uno, of which pathos was cer- 
tainly not the most prominent characteristic. 

‘‘Hillo!” cried Bob, “ where did you pick up that melody, may I 
ask? Just whistle it over again—I’d give any thing to learn it?” 

The pedlar repeated the air, till he could whistle it with considerable 
accuracy. 

“Weel,” quoth the latter, “that’s gayan gude, but l’se be bail ye'll 
forget it again before you come to the ¢ ross 0’ Deittenbeook.” 

“Til bet youa bottle of ale I don’t!” 

‘“T'll bet you a bottle of the very best Edinburgh ale that ye'll no 
stan’ at the eross and whistle the same tune.’ 

‘¢Done!” cried Bob. 

“] acree wi you there, ye’re done if ye do.” 

This was spoken aside by the v: ag ib ynd, not so much so howeve er 
but that I heard him, and doubted much and feared as I heard. 

And now we were marching into the town, and as there is a fearful 

cats bsieope coming, the which Tam anxious to protract as much as 
possible, I will, with your permission, picture a Scotch villave scene 
shortly after sunset. 

We had passed frequent groups of children playing about the way- 
side with generally a tlower drest infant in the midst. Once or twice 
too we met a tall, stalwart young man idling along by the side of a 
slim, sly girl, who, as we passed, persevered in looking over the hedge 
—he che wing a twig, and she affecting to be knitting a stocking —or 
haply if in a more lonely place, she looking blushful to the round, 
and he with his hand upon her shoulder, and his eye cleaming upon 
her’s like the sun’s reflexion from a piece of glass, pouring into her ear 
hurricd and half-whispered sentences, whilst the massive head of the 
fellow, and his harsh but most intellectual features told it was from 
such a peasantry that Burns and Watt and Telford sprang. 

Approaching nearer we overtook a family of beggars, lounging back 
to their quarters at the village from their day’s excursion among the 
farm-houses laden with * scran-bags,” and seeming not to be unhappy 
in their degradation. Thee ottager’s cow too we noticed quietly crop- 
ping the tufts of grass by the wayside, while the herds of the more 
wealthy denizens moved lowi ing homew ards from the fields with milk dis- 
tended udders. Of labourers returning from work we passed several, 
as also the wives of the younger going out to meet them. 

Then the one long wide street of the village opened upon us with its 
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sm; all, thatched, white houses, the owners sitting on stone seats outside 
the loors, enjoying r the balmy evening, smoking and chatting together, 

and playing with their children. In one part were collected a group of 
boys at some noisy sport, at another a party of young girls danced 
merrily round and round, singing and chanting at that curious 
dramatic game—that acted ‘courtship—which i is peculiar to them, while 
a knot of half-boys half-youths watched their graceful and most co- 
quettish amusement from a corner. 

Oh well do l remember the times of summer evening, but of life’s 
joyous morning, when I have sat on the grass the centre of acheerful 
circle, whilst those mad girls danced and sang in rings around me, and 
my boy companions stood by laughing, and pointing at me, and 

calling rime * lassie!” 

But what recked I of their mirth or their taunts when I looked, little 
yellowfrock, at thy yellower curls, as thou satst finger in mouth beside 
ne, and I stole often a bashful peep into thy dear blue eyes, turned 
askance to me in childish affection? Reader, bear with my silliness-— 
these scenes are now, in very truth, far distant. Many a year of time 
and many a league of ocean divide them from me, and if in fancy IL 

can wing my way back over the storms of either, grudge me not, | pray 
you, the single sentence in which I snatch the transient pleasure. 

But the prime assemblage was the stone cross. Here the young men 
were met to put the stone, pitch the bar, sling the hammer, and per- 
form other rustic feats, whilst the big wigs of the place stood by spec- 
tators, arguing now on points of the game, and now on points of 
politics as intricate and important, a thin, wavery vapour of tobacco 
smoke hovering above the groups. The public-house too was hard by, 
and from the open windows of the tap-room leant, idly lounging and 
occasicaally putting in a word or a joke from a distance, several sturdy 
tradesmen, taking their evening relaxation after their labours, 

All the while we had been marching along | heard Bob whistling 
away at the marvellous aria, evidently anxious to prevent its escaping 
his memory, and to secure the pedlar’ s bottle of ale, which, from the 
warm and dusty travelling, was become now rather a desir: able object 

of speculation. 

Hlurriedly did he wend his way among the honest folks till he 
reached the stone cross, placing his back against which he began to 
pipe Lis whistle, loud, clear, and rich toned as throstle’s melody, while 
the upper part of his visage, with his two funfraught eyes, beamed a 
smile of triumph and delight—to appearance taking no thought but of 
the pedlar’s discomfiture. But the Jatter had popped himself quietly 
into the public-house, and now from the open windows stood regarding 
his proceedings wich a gloating grin of satisfaction that was any thing 
but to be looked for on the face of a man who saw himself “ let in’ * for 
a bottle of the best ale. 

Right sla apdash into the tune did Bob launch, entering with his 
whole heart into ‘its spirit, nodding with his head to the time, and 
drumming with his cudgel upon the end of his box, The effect was 
instantaneous and most miraculous. It acted like a talisman. The 
whole doings around came at once to a stop, and every eye was bent 
upon him with an expression of astonishment and indignation, while 
every ear was erected at his extraordinary warbling. For “half a minute 
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this lasted, and then the charm was broken. ‘The vulcan of the place, 
a fellow like a bronze colossus, had just been in the act of slinging his 
ponderous sledge hammer, when the sound arrested him. He stood mo- 
tionless like the rest at first, till satisfied he heard aright. Swinging the 
tremendous weapon thrice round his shoulder, he hurled it with a hor- 
rible imprecation after it, by way of feather to guide its course right at 
the audacious whistler’s head. 

The latter saw the fearful missile coming, and had but time to duck 
his crown, when over him it flew, and hurtling through the air, went 
crash like a thunderbolt through the roof of a neighbouring pigstye 
the hideous screeching that immediately arose from the inmate of 
which told that if his timely stoop had saved his bacon, it was at the 
expense of other people's. 

Thereupon arose from every lip loud cries of 

‘* Down with him!’ 

‘¢ Kall him !” 

‘* Murder him !” 

‘© Fell him!” 

With oaths, curses, and denunciations of divers strength and quality, 
all mingled into one confused roar of a most valour-quelling descrip- 
tion. Then I could see folks rushing from every door, eagerly inquir- 
ing the cause of the affray, and immediately swelling the hostile mul- 
titude that was advancing a wrathful and most formidable phalanx 
upon the daring but now devoted Bob. 

For him,—when he saw this strange and most unaccountable effect 
of his music, his gleeful whistle sank through a quaver of astonishment 
and apprehension into a positive shake of consternation. Natheless, 
albeit well perceiving the desperate nature of his case, he nerved him- 
self for the coming conflict, and seemed preparing to make a resolute 
running fight of it. But the butcher of the parish, a bloodthirsty 
blade, eager to have the first blow at the yet unbruised victim, rushed 
forward before the rest, with doubled fist aiming at the nose. Him he 
saluted with a tap on the sconce from his Jacobin club, whereupon pro- 
cumbent in the road he bit the dust inglorious. But his dame, a fero- 
cious termagant, seeing him thus evil treated, snatched in eager haste 
a bullock’s heart, and with dire shriek discharged it at his vanquisher, 
but her physical not being equally praiseworthy with her moral aim, 
the gory missile flew squash into the faces of the advancing crowd, 

civing Bob a moment's 0} pportunity to make a forlorn mancuvre in his 
favour. This he did by lending the exciseman (one of his most 
vigourous assailants) a left-handed compliment on the jaw that laid 
him on his face across the prostrate man of blood, and then kicking 
that part of his frame which thus by the revolution of events was fated 
to be uppermost for once. A burly | grocer next intent on earning high 
renown by tripping up his heels, received a remonstrative thwack across 
the stomach that bent him double, while from his grinning lips a howl 
flew up to heaven, at the sound of which the bute her’ S dog scampered 
away with his tail between his legs, and a cadger’s donkey ‘at the other 

end of the street, brayeda responsive “ hee-haw !” 

But here, alas! the fortunes of the day were changed, for victory, in 
the shape of a powerful sow (that appeared to have escaped maimed 
from the ruined sty, and not to know whither to flee in the tumult) 
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made directly between Bob's legs, and ns 20 him neatly off his 
feet, capsized him in the road. As he fell, his box was das hed with 
him against the ground, and what with the Cures of the blow, and the 
weight of its contents, was shattered to fragments, and there roHed 


among the dust eeologic al and mineralogic ral spec mens the sight of 


which would have made the very bowe ls of Buckland yearn within 
him. 

Alas, poor Bob!) Would that I could draw a veil over the remaining 
events of that disastrous evening, that I could skip at once to thy rich 
revenge. But no, that candour, that rezard to truth which thou didst 
labour continually to instil into my youthful mind, compels me to de- 

tail with equal perspicuity thy defeat as thy many triumphs, 

No sooner was the single-hi inded hero thus by unclean beast laid 
low, than the whole infuriated crew rushed at once upon him. One 
hobnailed giant hopped up and down his ribs, with limbs like paviers’ 
rammers. The butcher recovered his legs but to kick the fallen enemy, 
whilst the grocer and gauger as he strove to rise, pummelled him about 
the head with am: izing pith and activity. Sut this was not all—insult 
was heaped upon injury, and those creologic specimens which it had 
been his pride to collect, were used as rocks of offence vzainst himself, 
Then did he first fully ascertain the nature of Gneiss-wack, whilst 
Transition rocks made rapid transitions from the hands of his assail- 
ants to his own jaws, and his skull was batte red by fragments that 
from their effect upon his brains deserved well their name, ‘ conglo- 
merate.” 

Oh! scientific reader, does it not touch you to the heart to think 
that a geologist, after a long day’s search for a specimen of Tran, 
should at last meet with such a one as this, and at the hands too of a 
rascaliy pedler 

But let it not be supposed that all this while I was only wasting my 
wind in unavailing apostrophes such as the above. No. with all the 
enthusiasm of boyish friendship, and that for such a friend as he, Twas 
straining every muscle to effect a feeble diversion in his favour, With 
the nicety of an experienced football-player 1 insinuated my feet 
among the eve r-shifting ankles of his ¢ Jumsy assailants, and not a few 
of them did I by this precipitate on their noses, though I grieve to say 
at the expense of a copious largess of blows and kicks, garnished with 
maledictions to myself. 

But at length he recovered his feet, and wresting the Jacobin from 
the hands of one who struggled to win it as a spolium opimum, made 
a sweeping blow at the shins of half-a-dozen of them a proceeding 
whie b immediately opened a breach in the circle. Through this he 
sprang, and eri asping me by the collar to help me along, bounded away 
down ‘the road with the whole pack at our heels, shrieking, cursing, 
hurling stones and sticks, and sending after us entreaties more earnest 
than persuasive, to come back and be “murdered. 

But they pursued in vain, for he was one of the fleetest runners that 
ever chased a football in the park of Soandso, and although a little 
burdened with my unequal ste ps, yet soon m< ide the fact manifest. As 
the last of them, howeve r, a long-legeed tailor, gave up the chase, he 
picked up a pebble from the road, and sent it after us by way of a 
tangible token of his regard. It struck me on tie leg, rendering the 
Sepl.—vVoOL. LXIX. NO, CCLNXIIL, G 
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limb useless to me for the time—I should have dropped to the ground 

but for the hold my friend maintained of my collar. When the latter 

was made aware of this, with a hearty anathema at the donor of the 

favour (for which fairest of all lady readers I know you have already 

forgiven him) he swung me across his shoulders, and scampered along 
with undiminished speed. 

As soon as we were safe from all chance of pursuit, he set me down, 
and proceeded to examine the nature of my hurt with as much gentle- 
ness as if my very mother fondled me. It was not serious, but quite 
incapacitated me from walking, and gave an additional gloom to the 
long journey before us 

We were now upon ‘the moor we had crossed so joyously in the 
morning, and looking back saw the little village sleeping below us in 
the soft gray twilight, that was now fast ‘‘gloaming” into night. 
Whereupon Bob kneeling upon one knee, howled back his curse, like 
Mazeppa, upon the little town and its whole population, but chiefly on 
the heads of the blacksmith, butcher, grocer, tailor, and exciseman ; 
vowing at the same time that if bis wits stood him in good stead, he 
would have revenge as consummate as it should be absurd. Then he 
insisted upon taking me up and carrying me along once more. It was 
in vain that I essayed to move unaided. “My hurt was now exceedingly 
painful, and I saw that I must either be carried or lie down for the 
night on the open moorland. I felt myself now a burden to my friend 
in every sense of the word, and could not help frequently expressing 
my concern at the ciesemstenee . Nevertheless, onward the noble 
fellow trudged, assuring me he hardly felt my weight, and only hoped 
my pain was less. 

Judge of the gratitude I felt when I reflected that he had already 
travelled that day many a mile, that he had fought two desperate fights, 
and once been thoroughly thrashed—that every bone in his body must 
be aching, and every muscle ¢ logged in its action, 

Our progress was slow, very slow indeed, but the night was beautiful, 
and his exhaustless fancy continually kept alive my flagging spirits. 
In the course of this we speculated much upon the rcmarkable efiect of 
his whistling, at which, even after all our misfortunes, we could not 
help laughing loudly and long. We came ultimately to a conclusion, 
which, on after inquiry we ascertained to be perfectly correct ; viz., that 
this tune was the air of a song made long avo in ridicule of the Drit- 


tenbrookians, by some wandering bard who had met with rough cour- 


tesv at their hands. 

The richness of the music, as well as of the words to which it was 
wedded, made it a bitter bolus to its objects, and as much a favourite 
with the denizens of the neighbouring places, so that to whistle, play, 

or sing it in the hearing of one or more of the former became among 
the Jatter to be proverbially considered the height of daring. When 
we had convinced ourselves of this we began to see throu gh the du- 
plicity of the scheming packman, and to lament that we should have 
been, even with so much art, betrayed into such a piece of verdure 
(?. ¢., greenness). 

It was past midnight before we reached the labyrinth of cross-roads, 
where the footpath across the moor emerged into the highway, and as 
my friend was excess! vei work Out with fatigue, ] positively refused 
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to go farther, and proposed that we should pass the night at a little 
roadside alehouse which we were now near. 

Just as I made this suggestion, a sound struck our ears—which 
heard, as we heard it at midnight ona Jonely road, would be apt to raise 
a certain queerness of feeling in the minds of the most sceptical. It 


was a hollow, churchyard, rumbling, accompanied by a trampling of 


horses, and presently the object causing it broke into view in the shape 
of a huge hearse with a grove of towering black plumes nodding and 
waving above it in the darkness of night. It was drawn by six horses, 
all housed to the heels in inky drapery, with lofty clusters of feathers 
of a similar complexion, tossing on their heads. 

As it came nearer, a noise of strange unearthly talking and ee 
seemed to play around it. My own hair now began to arch, and pre- 
sently Bob’s knees knocked together, and he dropped me from his 
shoulders. This phenomenon he afterwards accounted for on the plea 
of exhaustion. 

But our terrors were changed to rejoicing when we saw the dread 
vehicle draw up abruptly at the alehouse doors that stood open, and two 
postilions and a driver, every one of a more spectral exterior than his 
neighbour, jump from their seats and make a mirthful entrée, calling 

loudly fur a pot of strong beer hot. 

In we went along with them, and presently we were all laughing, 
singing and roystering together over a can of beautiful ale. Never 
did I see a jollier set “of dogs than these same ‘“‘ Ushers of the Black 
road,” as they called themselves, and the heartiness wherewith they 
acceded to our request for a ride to Soandso in their sepulchral drag, 
was as gratifying as it was timely. 

They were returning, they told us, from having conveyed the body 
of a gentleman deceased from the city to his family burying-place in 
the country. 

As soon as we had snatched a hastily-prepared supper of eggs and 
bacon— 

‘*Come now, comrades,’’ quoth the sombre charioteer, ‘‘ don't you 
think we had better proceed to rehearsal, as the players say ?”’ 

“ Good again!” cried Bob; ‘just wait one moment till my friend 
and I light our cheroots, and then on to Soandso as fast as you like. 
The sooner this poor fellow gets home the better, so rattle along like 
winking. You have carried the dead long enough, there can be little 
harm in carrying the quick for once in your lives.” 

Soon we had taken our seats within the gloomy conveyance; the two 
doors of which we kept open for air, and away we were whirled at a 
dashing pace while the singing, roaring, and laughing were kept up at 
even a brisker rate than before—and we, between the pufis of smoke, 
joined chorus amain with all the strength of our lunes—a most startling 
apparition we must have presented to the frequent ‘nocturnal travellers 
we met or overtock, as half-an-hour’s hard galloping brought us ito 
the immediate vicinity of the city, some of whom we saw dropping to 
their knees, others scampering across the fields, as we swept past in all 
our terrors of signt and sound—of which the red glowing sparks and 
smoke of our cheroots, seen from behind, formed, perhaps, not the most 
insignificant portion. 

But what was their fear to the consternation of my excellent land- 
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lady, as, awakened in the darkness of the night, by the hideous rumble 
resounding through the quiet street, and the thundering at her door, 
the worthy woman flew to the window, and saw dimly without her 
spectacles, the ny vehicle drawn up, and her favourite boy borne 
from its recesses 

Ina paroxysm of horror she swooned away—nor was she recovered 
until effecting an entrance by one of the windows, Bob Whyte restored 
her to consciousness, by puffing tobacco-smoke into her nostrils for 
want of hartshorn. 

Some three or four days after this, 1 found myself once more beside 
my friend in the apparatus-room of the Soandsonian University. I 
was now all right, nor did he give much token of what he had under- 
cone beyond a big piece of plaster across his forehead, a beautiful areola 
of divers colours round his left eye, and a habit he appeared to have con- 
tracted of clapping his hand to his ribs suddenly whenever he happened 
to cough or breathe deeply. 

We then concocted together a scheme, the working out of which 
forms the third part or end of this my epic reminiscence. 

It had been the opinion of the wise and philanthropic founders of 
the Soandsonian University, that knowledge should be afforded to all 
classes and ranks, and not only that they should have it if they liked, 
but that it should be offered—unay pre ssed upon their acceptance. 

In consequence—besides numerous popular courses from which thou- 
sands drank the nectar of instruction—it was the custom of the profes- 
sors to volunteer lectures, explaining in a simple and untechnical form 
different branches of science, im the churches of various parishes 
around the city. For this the people were always eminently grateful— 
a fact which they testified in various ways, equally satisfactory to the 
eoverning committee of the institution, and the lecturers themselves. 

Now one Thursday—when as usual on that day a quorum of this 
committee were assembled in the libr ary of the college, for the despatch 
of academical business—it was represented to them in proper torm by 
Mr. Whyte, that the parish of Drittenbrook had not 7 to that time 
been made the scene of any of those crusades against the Pavnim igno- 
rance. 

The scheme worked admirably ! 

A note was immediately made of the fact. The clergyman of the 
parish ye written to, and an anxious acquiescence was received by 
return © f post. 

it was next Sunday announced in the church between services that 
on the ensuing Saturdk 1y evening, a popular lecture, illustrated by inte- 
resting expe riments on the subjec ts of electricity, valy anism, and mage- 
netism, would be delivered by Professor , of the Soandsonian 
University, assisted by Mr. Robert Whyte, B.A. The minister, more- 
over, took occasion earnestly to recommend the attendance of the 
members of his flock, especially the more youthful, assuring them that 
he considered it not only folly but actual sin in any one to let pass 
unturned to account the smallest opportunity of adding to his know- 





ledge, 


On the important Saturday big with the fate of Bob Whyte and of 
Drittenbrook, behold us embarked ina capacious hackney-carriage— 
the professor, his assistant, and myself. In the bottom of the vehicle, 
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on its roof, and secured behind and before it, were numerous boxes 
containing the apparatus and materials wherewith were to be eflected 
the experiments that were to make science lovely in the eyes of the 
wondering natives, while the discourse that was to pour instruction 
over their minds slumbered in the old gentleman’s coat-pocket. 

Bob was now attired in a dress suited toa philosophic character ; 
myself even sported a long-tailed garment of sacerdotal hue, my long 
locks too I had shorn, and he had shaved his whiskers, so that it 
would have been a wonder if in us the worthies had identified the for- 
lorn victims they had so unmercifully served out. 

An excellent dinner we found prepared for us at the parsonage— 
the clergyman presiding, and to our infinite satisfaction, there we be- 
held the magnates of the village, viz., the blacksmith, butcher, grocer, 
and exciseman, each attired in a well-brushed black coat and looking 
as sedate as became elders of the parish, and chief citizens of Dritten- 
brook. 

And here let me digress for one moment to inform you, reader, who 
may have been born under a more southerly pari allel, that every 
Scotchman has a black coat. This garment he and his good wite 
cherish with most parenti ul assiduity, it being only used for the more 
solemn religious ceremonials and for funere is, on which occasions it is 
brought forth from its drawer, and after undergoing a thorough process 
of rubbing down, is donned with a singular feeling of pride and inde- 
pendence. The possession of this important piece of raiment confers 
respectability, and no man is so degraded as the Caledonian, who, 
however poor, is destitute of a decent black coat, wherein to follow 
his kinsman to the grave. 

But to nobody is it more absolutely a sine qud non, than to one 

holding the high ecclesiastical dignity of an elder in the church—who 
could reverence an elder in a blue dress coat, with Brummagem but- 
tons? 
Our worthy professor soon became quite at home with his compa- 
nions, and with uncommon spirit discussed at once, dinner, politics, 
the crops, trade, and questions of doctrinal dispute. As for his two 
followers, we made an early retreat, and proceeded to the church to 
put in order our machinery for the evening lecture. 

A coupie of large tables had been raised infront of the pulpit, on 
which weset in order an imposing array of electrical, voltaic, and mag~ 
netic apparatus, glittering in all its mystic splendour of crystal and 
brass. Around the front we suspended several striking diagrams gor- 
geous with cabalistic lines and figures of crimson, blue, and vellow, 
while we had in readiness a big “bottle of sulphuric acid, wherewith 
to set in action our galvanic battery whenever it might be required. 

Our preparations had’ hardly been completed, when the audience 
began to assemble, and in another hour the charch was crowded. A 
most motley assemblage it appeared certainly, but all very quiet and 
decorous. 

Then the magnates, who had formed themselves into what they 
styled a committee, entered, and we rejoiced to see among them the 
whole of our assailants. These were accommodated with elevated 
seats around the tables, where they sat, looking as demure as any owls, 
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the admiration of the good folks below seeming to be divided between 
them and the mysterious display on the tables. 

At length the lecture began, and for a full hour and a half it lasted. 
The professor was in excellent spirits, and harangued in beautiful style. 
We again were as alert as cats, and went through the experiments (the 
manual performance of which was our especial duty), with unexampled 
effect. 

The applause was unbounded, and our satisfaction proportionate. 
At length the speaker’s wind and matter were both exhausted, and he 
brought his discourse to a conclusion. 

The audience now began slowly to make their way to the doors 
while our friends round the table rising to their feet, began with faces 
of the utmost sagacity to handle, examine, and remark upon the va arious 
pieces of apparatus wherewith they had seen such astonishing feats per- 
formed. 

My companion now was all activity and attention; from one to an- 
other he went and explained with the utmost courtesy, the uses and 
mode of action of the different implements, whilst they listened quite 
charmed with his manner, and their interest was intensely excited by 
the strange phenomena he was bringing before their minds. 

A slight shock from the Leyden jar he first afforded them; from 
that he led their attention to the voltaic pile, putting to their tongues 
the wires from the two poles, to let them experience the remarkable 
taste produced in the mouth by the passage of the fluid. Then he 
set before them the novel and striking electro-magnetic machine, 
and at length prevailed upon them to submit to its influence. 

Now, reader of our excellent magazine, who perhaps may not have 
minute and critical knowledge of the properties of this engine, let 
me inform you that the sensation produced by it is at first “rather a 
pleasurable thrill in the arms of the person under its action. But an 
essential part of the affair, at least in the form we had it, is a small 
bit of crooked wire, like a staple, which being inserted into two cups of 
mercury, by establishing a communication between them, and producing 
a new channel for the mysterious fluid, instantly changes the above 
gentle thrill into an excruciating tugging and wrenching at the nerves 
to which the most violent shock from a common nine- -jar electric bat- 
tery, is little more than as a playful fillip from your lady’s fan. In 
fact, it seems as if your arms were about to be torn from their sockets, 
and your backbone split into two. 

And the best of the fun is that the luckless wight who is undergoing 
the agony cannot rid himself of its cause, but in spite of himself, with 
frantic clutch grasps convulsively the metallic cylinders, through which 
the current passes into his h: ands, all that he has the power to do, being 
to gasp out spasmodically “* Murder !” 

I may state, that the whole proceeding, if properly conducted, is 
quite harmless ; the pain ceasing the moment the machine is stopped. 

Mr. Whyte, therefore, when he had them all nicely arranged about 
the instrument, at the handle of which I was officiating, and when 
they had for some moments, with faces expressive of satisfaction, 
remarked upon the strange and peculiar sensation they were expe- 
riencing, on a sudden made with his off eyelid a signal which I was im- 
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mediately on the alert to obey. At once I slipped the crooked wire into 
the two cups, and whirled the wheel with my whole strength and 
activity. 

Thereupon, the unfortunate victims began to cut the most surpris- 
ing and original capers, flinging their limbs out at an amazing rate, 
and twisting their frames about into all sorts of contortions. The group 
of Laocoon gives but a faint idea of their attitudes or their distress. 
They struggled and plunged about as if seven devils possessed them ; 
threw out their arms and legs; puffed and panted, and made convul- 
sive attempts to cry out for help or mercy, which came to the ear only 
as inarticulate gasping roars. The water gushed into their starting 
eyes, the sweat poured over their faces, but with an enduring remem- 
brance of our own bruises, I turned the crank with only increased 
vigour and goodwill. 

But all this time my companion was any thing but idle. He got 
hold of a cloth, which he made dripping wet with the acid I have al- 
luded to ; then going round behind them whilst they were unconscious 
of any thing save the racking of their joints, thoroughly damped all 
their black coats with the colour- changing liquid. Then flying to me 
with an appearance of the utmost anxiety and concern, he stopped my 
operations just as the burly grocer fainted away from exhaustion. He 
was profuse in his apologies for the untoward circumstance, laying the 
whole blame upon the little bit of wire, which he assured them had 
completely deranged the machine. He could not sufficiently express 
his regret at the accident, and severely chided me for my careless- 
ness, while I stood by with aspect contrite as became one cor 
rected. 

As for the poor creatures, they dropped into the nearest seats, and 
began to wipe the perspiration from their faces and hands. But he, 
with most attentive politeness, immediately directed them to a basin 
hard by, which might be supplied from a jug beside it, containing a 
clear liquid, quite like water. This wasa strong solution of nitrate of 
silver (the substance which constitutes marking ink), and the result 
was, that four of them washed their faces, and all of them their hands 
in the jet-producing compound. 

As soon as they had recovered themselves from the stunning effects 
of their experiment, they got up, took their hats, and wishing us a 
humble “* Good night,” went hastily away with gait marvellously de- 
jected, remarking, | that we and our machines (which might the devil 
confound), were any thing but ‘‘ canny” for honest folks to have to 
deal with, taking in with heedless ears ‘our repeatedly urged apologies 
and expressions “of regret. 

No sooner were they out of the building than Bob and I, with won- 
derful despatch, began to pack away our apparatus in the readiest way 
we could; for the ‘thoughts of the vengeful nature of the Dritten- 
brookians filled our minds, and sy mpathetic aches began to rise in the 
bones of our memory. 

In a quarter of an hour they were all stowed away (with some da- 
mage certainly), and secured about the carriage which stood close by 
the gate. Into this vehicle he forthwith hurried the professor, who 
was solacing himself with a glass of wine with the parson in the vestry, 
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and himself mounting the box, took the reins, and urged the two 
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hacks to their extremest speed, never relaxing the pace till we reached 
the roadside alehouse I have alluded to. 

But the fun was not yet over. 

On the following Monday we were again in the apparatus-room. 


The professor was with us arranging some lenses for an optical instru- 


ment, part of which was likewise under the hands of my chum, whilst 
I stood by in respectful silence looking on. On hearing a carriage 
draw up in frout of the building, the professor, who was near a wine 
dow, looked out, and suddenly started up, crying; 

“Red coats! Bless me, Mr. W byte, I’m mistaken if this is not 
Colonel Queertiz and his officers come to view the university. Run 
and receive them—show them to the museum first, while I snatch a 
momeut to make myself decent. No! it can’t be, they have round 
hats—it must be sportsmen-—foxhunters, Pil be bound, come to pre- 
sent us with some rare specimen in their peculiar line—an extraordi- 
nary fox, or a cub with a head in place of a tail.’ 

(* A cubic equation,” whispered Bob, attempting the pun mathe- 
matical.) 

—** Or something of that sort—but it’s all the same—run out and 
show them this way.” 

But he was anticipated, for presently marshalled along the passages, 
by the gatekeeper of the institution, they approached the room where 
we were, and the door being opened, in they came. 

And now a spectacle preseated itself which set the old professor’s 
wits altogether abroad, utterly confounding his ideas for a space, during 
which he stood with his hands behind his back, gazing blankly at the 
strangers with features expressive of amazement, strong curiosity, and 
complete “ nonplussation”—(somebod y coined this word, not 1)—ap- 
parently unwitting what to say, or how to say it to creatures of so re- 
markable an exterior. 

Never in my life was I witness to a scene so absurd ! 

Six individuals stood before us, every one to appearance in greater 
mental tribulation than his neighbour, and all evidently as much at a 
loss how to begin the palaver as the professor himself. Four of them 
had faces as black as the Prince of Pandemonium’s waistcoat, and 
their red lips and white eyes appeared to grin a smile at their own 
ludicrous aspect, which, in spite of a misery, their sable features also 
testified, they could not for their lives suppress. The other two had 
countenances of a piebald complexion, but were in all other respects 
in similar plights with their fellows. 

Every one sported beneath his diabolic physiognomy a snowy-white 
neckcloth, and had the upper part of his frame enveloped ina roomy, 
broadskirted coat, of the brightest crimson hue, the rest of their ap- 
pare! consisting of various articles of more or less rustic descrip- 
tion. 

They stood sidling and shifting about, winking and whispering, and 
knocking each other's elbows, seemin; gly at a loss who should be 
spokesman—now forlornly grimacing with a mixture of mirth and dis- 
may, as they looked at each other r, anon giving a hurried and horrified 
glance at what they could perceive of their own exteriors. 

I could not believe my eyes at first, and acknowledged that for a 
moment I shared in the doubt and amazement of the professor—I 
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could hardly conceive that our scheme could have been carried to such 
ludicrous perfection ; but when I became cognizant of the full truth, 
J own that the perspiration came out on my brow, and I felt dizzy with 
attempts to keep down the shout of laughter that was springing to my 
mouth. But I had to give way, and out it came, to the scandalization 
of the profe ssor 's gravity, who joined with complete abandonment in 
the ** gufiaw,’ ' being seconded by Bob, aud at length by the objects 
themselves, till the roof echoed avain, and the glass apparatus every 
where about quivered and rang to burst after burst of rattling mer- 
riment. 

The tears ran from our eyes, and holding our sides, we fell against 
the walls and pillars of the room, till the worthy prof, after many at- 
tempts, succeeding in a frown, came out with, 

“This is too absurd! My eood people, who are you—what are 
you—why do you come here—what do you want with me?” 

«© Oh, sir,” cried one, now that the ice was broken, “it’s the elec- 
tricity—the shocks ye ken that hae done this to us—isn’t it a dreadfu’ 
sicht—we’re no the same men—think on our wives—they’re distracted 
—our weans are terrified, and rin frae us to hide themselves—our 
neighbours are mad w:’ daffin, and hae lost a’ respec’ for us. Look at 
this noo,’ 

Here he glanced with piteous ogle over his shoulder, at the same 
time turning half-round to bring the gloomy red of his back full into 
the light, when the strong contrast it “presented to his sooty physiog- 
nomy, was richly perceptible. 

« But who are you, that’s what I want to know ?” 

“ We are the governors of the Drittenbrook Literary and Scientific 
Institute.” 

“© Oh, the deuce you are; and what do you want coming here in this 
ridiculous masquerade ?” 

“We want you to change us again—to take your cantrip off us. 
We have been to the minister for a word o’ prayer, but deil a bit the 
better are we. Oh, sir, for guidsake tak’ your apparawtus and mak’ 
us as we were before.” 

‘* My good friends, I am altogether at a loss to understand what 
you would be at. Mr. Whyte, can you explain this strange pheno- 
menon ¢” 

Bob Whyte thus called upon for an explanation, took his jacobin 
club from a nail where it hung, and catching up an old box from a 
corner, marched up to the metamorphosed heroes of Drittenbrook. 
Then staring them full in the face, and drumming upon the bottom of 
the box, he commenced w histling with ear-piercing loudness and 
amazing glee, the identical tune that had erewhile drawn down upon 
him their direct hostility, while the professor. looked on in astonish- 
ment at this accountable prank of his assistant, which he was as much 
at a loss to understand as he had been to see through the other events 
of the day. 

But their conduct was no less remarkable. They started—looked at 
one another—then at once the recollection and identification of my 
chum and myself seemed to come upon all their minds with a simulta- 
neous stroke. The sound of his whistling entered like iron into their 
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souls, and as more loudly and more clearly still he poured the absurd 
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melody upon their ears, they turned with crest-fallen and humiliated 
demeanour, and woefully sighing, marched in Indian file one after 
the other out of the room, unconsciously keeping time to the cadence. 
As they went along the passage, we sent after a farewell peal of 
laughter, that must have sounded in their ears like the hiss of old 
Drury, in those of an author whose farce is damned. 

Then running to the window, we saw them enter the old ricketty 
post-waggon in which they had come, amid the admiration and enter- 
tainment of a group of passers by who halted around them, unable to 
make out for dear life who or what such strange looking creatures 
could be. 

“Mr, Whyte,” said the professor, turning to us with more anger 
than I ever else beheld upon his countenance, “ I am afraid this is 
some practical joke of yours. You have been amusing yourself at 
the expense of these poor people. I trust that the next thing of the 
kind you play off, you will have better taste than to involve in it me of 
all people in the world, As the thing is, if it come to the knowledge of 
the Committee of Managers, I would not guarantee your continuing 
to hold your situation in the university.” 

But a few days after when he came down rr to the workshop to 
enjoy his pipe, Bob explained to him the whole circumstance from be- 
ginning to end, when he laughed heartily, and averred that the only 
thing that excited his wonder was, how luck had seemed in every thing 
so much to coincide with our wishes. 

As for the sufferers, I never saw them again, I have been informed, 
however, that the citizens of Drittenbrook since then have become re- 
markable for civility to strangers, and that the tune and song alluded 
to have ceased to possess the power of exciting their wrath, but rather 
seem to have acquired a tendency quite the contrary way. 


Reader, forgive the digressive and unconnected nature of this ar- 
ticle. It is like the excursion and describes a production of youth, 
vague, extravagant, without rule, and hardly with reason, Yet I can- 
not consider that if chastened under a regular plan, it would have been 
equally pleasing to you in perusal. I know it would not have been to 
mein itscomposition. Its style is as our wanderings were—now wild 
in its fun, again melting in its sorrow, anon incredible in its absurdity 
—at one time erring from the straight path to sketch tree or tower, at 
another halting to list the tales of others, with which haply itself has 
no connection. 

Does it not recall to your memory the adventures of your own early 
days? and is not the recollection sweet to your mind among the cares 
of mature life, as is the breath of a hay or bran-field to one whirled 
along the cuts and tunnels of a railway? If I-can persuade myself 
it has this effect upon you, the delight it has afforded to me will be in- 
creased tenfold, albeit, whilst the polar star shines upon the scenery of 
which it is descriptive—the rays of the southern cross fall upon my 
paper as I write. 
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THE WIDOWS’ ALMSHOUSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PETER PRIGGINS,” “COLLEGE Lire,” &€¢. 
No, IX. 


A RUN-AWAY MATCH, 


Sic visum veneri; cui placet impares 
Formas atque animos sub juga ahenea 
Sevo mittere cum joco. 
Horace. 


Cuarp. I. 


“Now,” said my kind friend, Jonathan Sternpost, when he had 
concluded the adventures of Mrs. Just in search of a governesship, 
“ now let us lay out a plan for the amusement of the morrow. What 
say you to a few hours’ shooting i 

“IT should like it very well,” I replied, “only I have not brought 
down my own gun with me.” ss 

“‘I)can lend you a Joe Manton—a good killer if it is only held 
straight,” said my friend. ae 

“I am afraid I should not bring down many head of game with it, 
for, like the carpenter we have heard tell of, I am a bad workman 
without my own tools. Besides I have no shooting clothes with me, 
and my light summer coat and black gaiters will stand a very poor 
chance in the thorn coverts of Mount Whistling.” 

“‘ That is easily remedied,” said Jonathan. ‘We are nearly of a 
size, and I have ‘a large assortment of ready made articles,’ as the 
advertisements say. You will have no difficulty in rigging yourself out 
from clew to ear-ring.” 

* Really,” said I, ‘I do not care much about shooting now; I am 
getting old, and careless of sport.’’ : 

“ Getting lazy, you mean. Why I remember the time when you 
have kept me awake all night for fear we should not be the first in the 
field on the first of September, and made me fag so hard all the day 
that I have been anable to sleep the next night from over-fatigue.” 

* True, true enough,” said I, sighing, ‘‘ but those days are gone ,— 
past, never to return.” 

‘Pooh! pooh!” said Jonathan, ‘* you must and shall have one day 
with me, iad that day shall be to-morrow, unless it rains heavily.” 

** But I have no licence,” said I, ‘and I may be informed against, 
and I cannot afford—” 

** Informed against? What! a guest of mine informed against on 
my own manor? I should like to see the individual who would do it ! 
Rely upon it he would have to investigate the depth of mud at the 
bottom of the nearest horse-pond in less than one hour after he had 
laid his information. Informed against at Mount Whistling! prepos- 
terous !” . 

“ Equam memento,—don’t be in a passion,” said I, ‘* Supposing 
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that you are right about my escaping the penalties of the law for 
shooting with leave, but without licence, I really hate your battues— 
mere bloodshed without excitement; danger without sport. I had 
tather kill swallows over a fish-pond, or geese on a common.” 

“ Battue!” replied Jonathon, flipping off the white ash of his cigar 
with the point of his finger.. ‘‘ You know, or at least you ought to 
know, that I never allow my preserves to be entered, except by the 
fox-hounds. I mean to have a quiet walk round the outskirts of the 
manor with one steady old pointer, and kill any stragglers that 
happen to be lying out. A boy and a pony to carry the game-bag, is 
all my retinue on such occasions.” 

“ Well, then, I will ride the pony, and mark for you,” said I. 

**No, no, you shall shoot. I am determined upon that, and you 
have often called me virum propositi tenacem, of which your translation, 
would be, if you gave it sincerely, an obstinate old fellow. So to bed, 





To sleep, perchance to dream 


of knocking them down right and left, as you used to do in the olden 
times,” 

Further expostulation was useless, so I shook hands with my friend, 
who, like many ill-judging friends, will insist upon your making plea- 
sure a toil, and retired to my room. | 

I soon fell asleep, but it was only to dream of all sorts of dangers and 
difficulties connected with shooting. First my gun would not go off— 
then I lost my powder flask, or the top of my shot belt. After that I 
fell into a deep ditch, and was nearly suffocated in the mud. My next 
piece of luck was to shoot old Ponto instead of a hare, and to lodge a 
charge of shot in my friend’s leather gaiters, when aiming at a worth- 
less rabbit. The clitnax was the bursting of both barrels, and shatter- 
ing my right hand to pieces. It was but a dream, and I knew it; but 
I woke in a wretched state. I trembled like an Essex man with an 
ague upon him, and large drops of perspiration fell from every ne of 
my body. I felt for my right hand, and though it was there and unin- 
jured, I could not get over the conviction that it was gone—lost to me 
for ever—that right hand on which the support and education of a 
whole flock of little ones depended. I wondered whether I should 
ever be able to write with my left hand—that is, the hard that was left 
to me, and I fell asleep again, trying to write backwards on my counter- 

ane, 
7 I awoke almost as soon as it was light, nervous and unrefreshed, 
with the horrors of my dreams full upon me. J sprang out of bed, 
threw up my window, and hoped to see it rain heavily. But no; the 
morning was gray, and the first rays of the sun were dispersing the 
mists, and every thing proclaimed a fine autumnal day. 

‘« This will never do,” said I to myself, ‘* to give way to this nervous 
feeling. Here goes for a bath.” 

A few minutes brought me to the brook, a few plunges and a run 
home made a man of me again, and I fitted on a suit of my friend 
Jonathan’s fustians, and made a good breakfast, and a firm determina- 
tion to do all the execution I could. . 

We went down by the brook to one extremity of the manor. The 
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ground was marshy and level with the river. In places it was full of 
peat pits and rush-beds, where we expected to find some snipes, but 
they had not yet arrived. Wecould have shot plenty of hares, but my 
friend preserves them in the marshes for the benefit of his tenants who 
keep greyhounds. We found but few ‘birds, and those very wild and 
strong on the wing. At length we marked a fine covey into a piece’ of 
potatoes. | 

“Now,” shouted Jonathan, ‘‘ now we shall get some shooting, A 
shilling on each barrel against the bird.” 

I did not take the bet, as I knew he was sure of killing if he got a 
fair shot. I stepped over the hedge and saw old Ponto as stiff as a 
dog-vane on a malt-house. We headed him, and up got fifteen or 
sixteen birds close under our feet. Bang! bang! went Jonathan’s 
gun, and a brace were fluttering on the ground. 

«© Why did not you shoot?” said Jonathan. 

I did not know why, but to make some sort of an excuse confidently 
asserted that they were too far off. 

‘‘ Humph!” said my friend. ‘* Here, Tom, pick up that brace and 
bag them ; then give me the flask out of your pocket. Humph! too 
far off, and the birds rose within fifteen yards—in October, too, and 
out.of a piece of potatoes! I see how it is.” 

Without consulting me, or asking whether the dose would be agree- 
able or not, he poured out a glass of real Cognac, and handed it to 
me. I gulped it down, shook my head, as if I did not like it, and 
walked on after the birds, which had dropped at the further end of the 
field. .Ponto stood again, and another brace fell—but not from my 
guns it is true that I had “let off my piece,” as the cockneys say, 

ut without any aim. 

‘¢ A clever miss,” said Jonathan, ‘‘ how was it ?” 

A man must be a bad sportsman who is not able to frame an excuse 
for a miss—I don’t mean a young lady, who can generally make an ex- 
cuse for herself-——but a miss at a shot. 

‘* Really,” said I, ‘‘ these flint and steels”—for Jonathan adheres 
to tinder-boxes—” are so slow, itis impossible to shoot with them after 
using a detonator. They seem to me, when you pull the trigger, to 
give a sort of phiz/ before the report, as much as to say to the birds, 
i Jook out—I’m coming,’ and the birds seem to take advantage of the 

int.” 

Jonathan smiled at the notion, and we went on. He killed several 
brace of birds, while one unfortunate old cock, that hung fast in a thorn 
bush, through which he was trying to escape, was the only victim that 
I could manage to immolate ; though I felt much disposed to victimize 
master Tom for grinning at my bad luck. 

“* Come, this is pretty well for outskirters,” said my friend. “It is 
about time for a little refreshment, so we will go and give Tit Dowell 
a benefit. He keeps a stilton and a barrel of strong for his friends ; 
mount the pony, and let Tom carry your gun,” 

“And who,” said I, when I was mounted on old Bob, ‘‘is Tit 
Dowell ?” , 

‘* Titus Dowell, Esq., of Rose-cottage, as good a fellow and as 
good a sportsman as ever lived, and ‘ hereabouts he dwells.’ He has a 
small estate of about eighty acres, that skirts my best preserve, and 
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he mightiplay the devil with my pheasants; but Tit is a gentleman, and 
pi obra Ray aT I etre: taney vr wren me.” 

scrambling ride through a large wood, up @ very stee 
hill, brought us to a long strip of arable land lying bpedidab: to std 
verts. At the top of it was a very neat cottage, nearly hidden from view 
by shrubs and fruit-trees. 

Mr. Tit Dowell, who was giving his greyhound puppies a little exer- 
cise in a paddock, caught sight of us, and came to meet us. After the 
form of an introduction to me was over, he shook me kindly by the 
hand, and telling Tom to put the pony up, and get something to eat in 
the kitchen, showed us into a parlour well furnished with sporting pic- 
tures, foxes’ brushes, guns, , and all sorts of sporting articles, and 
with a small collection of stuffed birds and animals. 

‘‘ T heard you were down in the marshes,” said Tit, ‘and expected 
you would look in about mid-day, so sit down and begin.” 

Cold chickens, a gammon of bacon, the stilton, with lots of salad 
and jugs of ale, cider and claret cups, were not unacceptable after a 
warm walk, and an unsuccessful morning’s shooting—as far at least as I 
was concerned. Of course I had to stand butt for my friend Jonathan to 
aim his shafts of ridicule at, and to crown all he would have in the only 
old cock bird I had killed, to see whether or noI had not merely 
oe him to death by my propinquity. 

stood it all very well, for a man does not mind trifles when his sto~ 
mach is comfortably garrisoned with’good things. I laid my want of skill 
entirely to the using of a tinder-box gun, and said nothing about my 
nerves being unsettled by dreams; for neither Jonathan nor mine host 
of Rose-cottage could have been able to understand my feelings. 
They had nerves, doubtless, but were never nervous. 

Mr. Tit, I suspect, thought that my laying the blame of my. want of 
success on the flint and steel, was a mere excuse for want of skill. He 
offered to lend me any one of his numerous percussion guns that hung 
over the fireplace. I gladly embraced the offer, and selected a small 
double gun, short in the stock, and rather straight, which I thought 
would suit my shoulder. I tried it, and felt that I could “ go in and 
win,” 

“* Now for the long tails,” cried Jonathan. ‘‘ Bring your gun, Tit, 
and we'll try the spinnies. You may kill some hares there, as coursing 
is out of the question in the inclosures, and I want a few brace for 
London presents. Your Londoner always looks to the size of your 

me basket, and snipes and quails are thrown away on him.” 

Tit declined shooting, but said he would go and mark for us. Tom 
was mounted on his pony, and away we went to a part of the manor I 
had not before visited. 

‘“« You dine at the Mount to-day, Tit ?” said Jonathan. 

“Certainly. I arranged with my housekeeper to do so, as soon as 
I heard you were out in the marshes,” replied Mr. Dowell. ‘ And 
now, sir, do you push on to that corner of this withy bed, and you Stern- 

st go round to the other, and I will walk up the cover with old 

onto.” 

Idid as I was bidden, and just as I took my station—whirrh! 
whirrh! bang! bang! and down tumbled two fine cock pheasants 
from my gun. 
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«¢ Dead?”’ shouted Jonathan. 

I did ee but having loaded again, knocked down another 
Jong tail, and a hare that came tit-upping by me. 

“« Dead?” again shouted my friend, but still no answer. 

I knew if J spoke I should make the game who were creeping 
through the covert towards me aware of my whereabouts, and I was 
now all for slaughter, to retrieve my lost reputation. [I felt like a 
young soldier who has been unsuccessful in his first battle, and means 
to make up for his deficiency im killed and wounded by murdering as 
many as he possibly can the first opportunity he has. 

Not to tire my reader, we had some excellent sport, and I shot capi- 
tally. Indeed I only missed one shot, and that, luckily, was Tom’s 
hat, with his head inside of it, who was bobbing it up and down just 
above the pommel of his saddle, being rather sleepy from the imbibi- 
tion of a little too much of Mr. Tit Dowell’s strong beer. I really 
took it for a cock pheasant unwilling to quit covert, and had only 
time enough to throw my barrels up and thus'miss my mark, as Master 
Tom rolled quietly over old Bob’s head upon the grass. 

As this narrow escape was witnessed by Mr. Tit Dowell and Jona- 
than, I was again food for mirth; but the tables were turned on 
the latter when my victims were counted and found to surpass his in 
number by sdme seven or eight head. To me, however, had been 
assigned the post of honour, and Jonathan was not jealous of my 
having maintained it like a man. 

Two brace of pheasants, and a brace of hares, were left at Mr. 
Tit’s, as we passed his cottage on our way home, and while he was 
changing his dress to accompany us, we sat in the porch and finished 
the cool tankard of claret, which certainly is a most delicious tipple in 
hot weather. 

Dear public, I am sure you will like my recipe for it. Here it is—~ 


CLARET CUP. 


Take one bottle of pure Bordeaux wine, and put it into a large’silver 
cup, with half a pint of cold spring water. Stir into it a large table 
spoonful of moist sugar, and throw over it a little nutmeg grated, and 
cinnamon, allspice and cloves, pounded. Add a few thinly pared 
shreds of lemon peel, and a branch of borage—or if that sweet 
flowering plant be not comeatable, the rind of a small cucumber. Put 
that to your lips, and if there are more than three to come after you, do 
not speedily remove} it. Rely upon it you will not get a second 
chance. Do not forget, however, to ‘‘ pledge me in the cup.” 


This delicious draught, and a gentle walk back to the Mount, fol- 
lowed by Master Tom seated on old Bob, amidst his well-filled game- 
bags, made us quite prepared to do justice to the fare provided for us 
by the fair Mrs. Sternpost. 


Cuap. Il. 


Tue worthy parson of the parish made a fourth after the retirement 
of our hostess. He could not join us at dinner, as he was engaged in 
presiding over a vestry meeting, held by adjournment at the little vil- 
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lage inn where, to benefit the industrious landlord, a leg of mutton had 
been ordered to be dressed by the farmers. The rector rather promoted 
such little junkettings as they did good to the poor of the parish, ‘by 
enabling him to bring their respective cases before their respectable em- 
ployers, and pesraemprses and goodwill among men by rubbing off 
those little asperities which are sure to be engendered whete men are 
kept apart, or jostle against each other only over the dry details of 
business. He was glad however to retire at an early hour to a glass of 
cool claret, in exchange for red-hot punch, the favourite vestry meet- 
ing cordial, and the prospect of a quiet rubber with the squire and Ti 
Dowell. He was wise enough to think that abusing painted’ bits of 
pasteboard for not using him kindly, was far preferable to abusing his 
neighbours and friends by talking or listening to scandal: concerning 
them ; into which personal criticisms will naturally degenerate. 

We had our coffee early, played some half dozen rubbers, and then 
retired to the library to enjoy our cigar and a little chat vefore re- 





ng. 

People will and may call smoking a dirty and extravagant habit, 
and soit may be if carried to excess, but commend me ‘to one or two 

cigars, or a pipe of canaster with a friend, particularly after a 
day's shooting or fishing; it rests the limbs, calms the overstrained 
nerves, and gives a zest to conversation. . 

We found it have these effects upon this occasion. We were as 
happy and as cheerful as any four moderate disciples of Epicurus 
could be under any circumstances. We talked, we laughed, we—no, 
we did not sing—we told anecdotes, stories, and adventures—all of us 
by turns, and none of us at too great length, which is the real secret: of 
good fellowship after all. 

It must be owned that Tit Dowell was thrown a little in the back- 
ground ; for the squire, the rector, and myself, being all Oxford men, 
rather dwelt upon tales of college life, and brought to each other's 
recollection, tales and personages of other days at the university. My 
good friend, Jonathan, with his. usual tact, saw this error, and reme- 
died it by throwing the ball into Tit’s hands, and causing him to ‘‘ give 
tongue” upon the splendid runs of the last season, lucky days with the 
woodcocks, snipe, and wild fowl, and other matters of great local in- 
terest. On these subjects Tit was at home, and was-very eloquent. 

** You do not think of letting Rose cottage for the shooting this year, 
then?” inquired the squire, with a very peculiar look and a quiet 
laugh, in which the rector joined. | 

Tit looked first at the one and then at the other, shook his head, 
and smiling said, 

“I see, squire, you wish me to tell your friend here, the little adven- 
ture of my father in letting his house. Well, he shall have it, although 
it does not redound much to the credit of my governor’s prudence or 
foresight.”’ 


You must know, sir, that when the admiral was living—it is some 
years ago now, while I was at school and the squire was at college,— 
that my father, who wasa little testy, had a slight quarrel with his 
neighbour, the admiral. What it was about neither could clearly tell; 
but whatever it was, they ceased to be as intimate as they had been, 
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each loved and respected the other as much as ever. It might 
have blown over if they had met without any one being present to wit- 
ness their meeting, and a hearty “ morning,” and a shake of their 
hands would have terminated ilities, and placed the parties on the 
same good footing as before. | 

It happened, otherwise, however. They met at a gentleman’s 
house in the neighbourhood—a large party was assembled at a hunt 
dinner,—a great deal of wine was drunk. Some observation, late in 
the evening, roused the anger of the admiral, who directed all his 
hardest blows at rn Ai a who a pr them = interest. The 
company were amused and encouraged them in their quarrel, until 
haniieagie the quarrel might lead -to serious results. 

When, therefore, the admiral called my father a regular-built land- 
lubber, and my father returned the compliment by assuring him that he 
had no more sense than a sea-shark, every one interfered. The ad- 
miral was tumbled into his carriage at the front gates, and my father 

on his} pony at the back entrance, and both sent home by dif- 
erent roads, though their path lay the same way. 

When they awoke in the morning, both, I am sure, regretted what 

had taken place, and would gladly have blotted it out from their me- 
mories, They neither of them dreamed of calling the other to account 
for words spoken over the wine-cup, nor would either of them be the 
first to hold out the right hand of reconciliation, Still all might have 
been well, had’ not the ladies in their zeal for a restoration of good 
feeling, or from fear of serious consequences, imprudently inter- 
fered. 
The admiral, not very gallantly, assured my mother, that “ if ever he 
heard of Titus Dowell shooting or hunting on his grounds again, he 
would exchequer him as sure as he was born,”—and my father, with 
equal bad taste, told Mrs. Sternpost that ‘‘ he would be hanged if he 
would not shoot and hunt just when and where he pleased, and, more- 
over, would kill every head of game in the preserves, and sow all his 
land with buckwheat to draw out the pheasants.” 

Both were sorry for these speeches ; for the admiral was but little of 
@ sportsman, and my father, like myself, I trust, a fair sportsman, and 
neither cared a pin for the game, except for the sport it afforded. 
Still the words were spoken. The admiral served his neighbour with 
@ notice not to trespass on the grounds of Mount Whistling, and my 
father ploughed up several acres just under the chief preserve and 
planted it with that pheasant-alluring grain called buck-wheat. 

As the shooting season drew near my father’s heart failed him. He 
could not make up his mind to annoy his old friend, or to kill the 
pheasants himself. Still he was resolved to procure the doing of both 
through a third party—but how was this to be effected? None of the 
neighbours would aid or abet him in his intentions, for all respected the 
admiral and himself too greatly to add fuel to the fire that they would 
gladly have extinguished. 

He hit upon the plan of going to another little estate of ours in Mon- 
mouthshire, and letting Rose cottage to strangers as a shooting and 
hunting-box for the season. 

The admiral was sorely grieved when he saw in his London paper, 
an advertisement worded thus : 

Sept.—voL, LX1x. NO. CCLXXIII. H 
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‘‘ TO BE LET for the season, a snug SHOOTING and HUNTING- 
BOX, called Rose Cottage. The shooting extends over but a few 
acres, but they are planted with buckwheat, and in the heart of the 
well-stocked preserves of Admiral Sternpost. Two packs of hounds 
within reach, Early application to be made to Titus Dowell, Esq., 
Rose Cottage, near Mount Whistling, Somersetshire.” 


Several applications were made by return of post, Among them 
was one oe Captain Smith, of the —th mauaemedians , 

He was a bachelor, and willing to give liberal terms for his accom- 
modation and the shooting over the 80 acres; although, as he said, 
his principal object was bunting with the two packs alluded to in the 
advertisement. He could not, however, come to terms without in- 
specting the house, stables, kennels, and the country. 

A warm invitation from my governor brought Captain Smith to the 
cottage. He wasa tall, fine-looking, middle-aged gentleman, dressed 
quietly in a blue surtout-coat and black stock; he wore very bushy 
whiskers and well-trimmed mustaches; he dined and staid the night. 
On the following morning every thing was arranged. He was to 
bring his own servants, horses, dogs, and wines, and to. have the use 
of our family plate, and house and table linen. All was to be in rea- 
diness for him by the first of September. 

Captain Smith expressed himself perfectly satisfied with this ar- 
rangement, and was to pay 100/. for six months’ use of the cottage 
and its conveniences. He left for London, and my father prepared 
every thing for his reception, and for his own removal into Monmouth- 
shire. He was much pleased with his tenant, and. chuckled as he 
thought how he would knock down the admiral’s, partridges and phea- 
sants. 

Well, the thirtieth of August arrived, and with it Captain Smith, a 
brace of fine hunters, a groom in a dark gray livery, and a cockade. in 
his hat. A neat dog-cart contained a brace of handsome setters and a 
retriever. A cart from Bristol brought over another man-servant, a 
cook, and sundry packages and hampers. On the evening before the 
first, another buggy or dog-cart arrived at the cottage, containing two 
more gentlemen, who looked, from their costume, as military as their 
entertainer. 

On the first, the whole party took the field, late in the day, and shot 
for an hour or two without going out of bounds, and without doing 
much execution, although the birds were plentiful, 

The admiral’s keeper watched their proceedings, and reported to his 
master that their dogs were not worth a penny a-piece, and that their 
owners shot worse than a parcel of tailors, 

In the course of the week, several strangers, all of the same description 
of men passed to and from the cottage.. How.they amused themselves 
during the long days was a puzzle to their neighbours, none of whom, 
under the peculiar circumstances of his arrival in the country thought 
fit to call upon and offer any civilities to the captain and his friends. 
Some days not a gun was fired on the farm, and when the party did 
go out, it was only for an hour or so, and then apparently for the sake 
of killing time rather than partridges or hares. 

The farmers were too busy with the harvest, and the gentry too 





















much occupied in shooting, to trouble themselves about inquiring into 
the mysteries of Rose Cottage. | MO? > 98041 BD ed 

The keeper, however, learned from’a lad, who had been engaged 
from the village to help in the stable, ‘that the principal amusement ‘of 
the gentlemen ‘up at Cottage,” was gaming and drinking. ' The 
dice-box was rattling, or the cards flying about from morning till late 
at night, and sometimes all night long. Dozens of wine and boxes of 
cigars were consumed, and serious altercations—not attended with se- 
rious results, however——were continually occurring. 

This the keeper: to his master ; but the admiral told him not 
to trouble himself about any thing but his duties, adding that if he 
could only catch the captain or his friends trespassing on his land, and 
lay an information before him as a magistrate, he would double his 
allowance of grog. 

No trespass, however, was committed by any one of the party, and 
thitigs progressed as usual at the Cottage and at the Mount, until ‘one 
day as the admiral was strolling through the Home-wood towards the 
spot where the Widows’ Almshouse now stands, he was overtaken ‘by 
a young gentleman, apparently of seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
‘dressed plainly in a blue surtout: His upper lip bore’ an’ incipient 
moustache, and his whole appearance was of a military character. | 

‘‘ | beg your pardon, sir,” said the young man; “ but I have wan- 
dered about in these beautiful woods until I have lost my way—could 
you kindly direct me to Rose Cottage ?—to Captain Smith's ?” 

The admiral looked handspikes and great guns at the youthful in- 
truder, and was about to reply somewhat briefly and rudely, by order- 
ing him off his grounds; but the young man, who had just gained ‘the 
Opening in the woods, whence that splendid view over the Severn is 
obtained, burst out into such a rapturous encomium of the beauties of 
the landscape, as disarmed the owner of the estate of his anger, and he 
found himself chatting away confidentially with the stranger, and 
pointing out to him the views about his manors, of which he was justly 

roud. 
F About a quarter of an hour had passed in this way, when the youn 
man, touching his hat, thanked the admiral for the information he ha 
given him about the surrounding country, and begged him to direct 
him to Rose Cottage, 

The admiral’s face, or at least the expression of it, changed imme- 
diately from the courteous to the severe. 

“ Young man,” said he, ** you are evidently a gentleman, although 
you are trespassing most unwarrantably on my property. May I ven- 
ture to ask your name ?” 

“‘ Certainly—most certainly—there is my card, and I am sincerely 
sorry for having been involuntarily gailty of such rudeness.” 

The admiral took ‘the card, and read Ensign, the Honourable C. 
Tiverton, —th regiment. | 

“Tiverton—Tiverton ! What the son of my old shipmate on board 
the Redoutable ?” 

My father is a naval man, sir. May I venture to inquire your 
name ?” 

“* Sternpost, my iL pare amie Admiral Sternpost.” 

: H 
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“‘ T have often heard my father speak of you, sir, as Captain Stern- 
post, under whom he served as—” , 

_ “First, luffi—quite right—come—come along home with me—I live 
bard by here, down at the Mount. Where's your kit ? Stay for a month 
e~glad to see the son of an old friend.” ‘ 

Mr. Tiverton thanked him for his kind invitation, but declared that 
it was impossible for, him to accept it until after he had paid a promised 
visit to Captain Smith, with whom he was engaged to dine that da 
with a brother officer, who had driven his buggy round from Ba 
where their regiment was quartered. He had preferred to walk the latter 
part of the way through the woods, having been attracted by the beauty 
of the scenery. 

“And who is Captain Smith? A militia man, or one of the re- 

lars?” : 
ene Oh,! the latter, I believe, but he is not of ours. A very gentle- 
manly fellow—met him in Bath—indeed, he messed with us more than 
once. He invited me and young Featherton of ours, to dine and 
shoot over a little farm, close to the preserves of a queer old gig—” 

‘* Meaning me,” said the admiral; ‘‘ but never mind.” 

The young man blushed and ig ehaclst 7 an apology, but the ad- 
miral shook him by the hand, and haying directed him across the com- 
mon to the Cottage, bade him have his dinner and_ his shooting, and 
then come to the Mount, and bring his friend Featherton with him 
to dinner on the morrow; and so they parted. 

Mr. Tiverton found his way to the Cottage by the bearings which 
the admiral had given him, and there met his friend Featherton, a 
young ensign of his own age, rank, and means, Captain Smith, and 
two gentlemanly-looking men to whom they were introduced. 

A neat dinner, very excellent wines, and a good dessert were fol- 
lowed by a little whist for ‘‘ merely guinea points.” About ten o'clock 
broiled bones, devilled kidneys, and champagne-punch were introduced, 
and after supper whist was again resumed, 

Tiverton and Featherton were partners against Captain Smith and 
one of his friends. The other declined playing, saying he would 
nee look on and help his friends to punch, which he did very zea- 
ously, : 

Here we must leave the pleasant little party so pleasantly engaged 
and accompany the admiral’s keeper to the covert skirting the Cottage 
farm, where he had found some wires set a day or two before. 

It was about three o’clock in the morning, and he was lying up in a 
dry ditch, watching one of the wires, in which was a strangled hare, 
when he heard the sound of wheels approach the gate, at the end of 
the covert, from the cottage. This was shortly followed by another 
sound of wheels, and then by the footsteps of two or three horses. 
He took no notice of this, however, as he thought it proceeded from 
some of the visiters’ gigs and horses, which were frequently going to 
and from the cottage at all hours. 

About five o’clock, just as day was beginning to dawn, he left his 
hiding-place, fully satisfied that the cher would not come to take 
up his snares till night came again. He walked out of the wood into a 
road which led to the cottage, and looking over the gate saw some one 
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running towards him. It proved to be the young lad who had been 
taken as helper in the stables. He was very pale, and looked very 
much alarmed. He begged the keeper to go ack with him’ to ‘the 
cottage, for that “‘ something was the matter. Somebody had broken 
into the stables, and stolen all the horsés, buggies, and catts, for they * 
were all gone but the one belonging to the young men who had come 
down to dine the day before.” 

The keeper went back with the lad, and found his statement to be 
true, He went to rouse Captain Smith, to inform him of his loss, but 
no Captain Smith was to be found. All had fled save Ensigns’Tiver- 
ton and Featherton, who were discovered in a sleep resembling death, 
lying, the former on a sofa, and the latter on a hearth-rug. 

It is needless to add, that they had been robbed of money and 
checks to a large amount by three regular swindlers, who had laid a 
deep and well-devised plot for their destruction, which they accom- 

lished, and got clear off with their booty—and not only that booty, 

ut all my father’s plate and valuable moveables, which they carried 
away, after having broken open his cellars and drunk all his excellent 
wines. | 

So much for letting a shooting-box to a ‘* very gentlemanly man,” 
without demanding *‘ respectable references.” My father and the admi- 
ral were shortly afterwards better friends than ever, though the sailor 
would now and then, over his wine, ask him if he meant to let the 
shooting and his cottage for the season. 

*« Bravo,” said Jonathan, ‘* you tell the tale well, and as you seem 
in the vein, and the night is young, you cannot do better than relate 
to my friend, and to our worthy rector, who, I believe, has never heard 
it, the tale of your friend Mrs. St. Eustace’s runaway match. She 
is,” said he, addressing me, ‘‘the dark lady whose melancholy looks 
seuneted your notice at Mrs. Lauderly’s board the day we dined 

ere.” 




































Cuap. Ill. 


Mr. Trrus Dowex tt lighted a fresh cigar, and thus began: 

Among the many passengers on board the East India Company’s 
good ship the Hindoostan, on her homeward bound voyage from Cal- 
cutta, were three children, attended by two nurses, the one an Eng- 
lishwoman, and the other a native Indian. Of these children the two 
eldest were boys of the respective ages of seven and eight years, and 
the youngest was a girl of six. From the colour of their complexions, 
which was nearly as dark as that of their native nurse, any one would 
fairly have Bice His that they were born of parents, one of whom 
wasa Hindoo. Such was the case. 

Their father, a Mr. Maclieven, was the cadet of a respectable family 
in Gloucestershire. His godfather, who was possessed of considerable 
interest with the great guns of Leadenhall-street, succeeded in pro- 
curing for his little responsibility one of those snug Fe an in 
the civil service in the East called writerships, and having paid his 
peaeue out, and paid also for an outfit, rested fully satisfied that he 

ad made his suretyship sure, and done all that godfathers and god- 
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mothers are expected to do for one to whom they give a name at his 
m. 

r. Maclieven did not idle away his time, but worked hard at his 
profession. His exertions were crowned with a speedy reward. At 
an early age he was promoted to a situation in one of the island de- 
pendencies of the company, with a very liberal salary, and some pretty 


Piao attached to it. 

he formed one of those connexions which used to be formed 
in the eastern hemisphere, and which may continue to be so formed 
even now for all I know to the contrary. He fell in love with a Hin- 
doo lady of very high caste and very tender years, who unhesitatingly 
consented to become his wife, without going through those ceremonies 
usually insisted upon by ladies in this country. 

By this lady he had several children, and when they were deemed of 
sufficient age for the purpose, he remitted the three eldest of them to 
England to his brother’s care, to be educated and properly brought 
u 

P They arrived safely through storm and calm at Falmouth, and were 
speedily conveyed in hired carriages to the place of their destination, 
Broadly Hall, in the county of Gloucester, and were embraced by 
their uncle, who introduced them to their‘ittle cousins, who wondered 
very much indeed why their faces were not properly washed—they 
looked so very sooty, attributing it, however, not so much to the neg- 
ligence of their nurses as to the scarcity of soap and fresh water at 
sea. 

The boys were sent off to school immediately, and as they have but 
little to do with my story, it will be as well to get rid of them for the 

resent, by telling you that, having received a quantum sufficit of 

tin and Greek at a public school, and a slight smattering of Hin- 
doostanee and Persian at the college instituted for that purpose, they 
were sent back to the East with appointments: the one, the eldest, 
with a cadetship, and the other a writership. 

- The girl, Amabelle, was placed by her uncle in the nursery with his 
own children, and educated by their governesses. The native nurse 
remained with her little charge for some weeks, but finding herself not 
very comfortable, for she was grievously tormented by her young per- 
secutors, who thought it rare fun to pinch her, and stick pins and 
needles into her, to see if black people had any feeling, she returned to 
her native country with a family going out to Calcutta, who wanted a 
native bonne. 

The little Amabelle was truly grieved at her departure, for she was 
left among strangers, who, though kind to her after their manner, were 
unused to her ways, and unwilling to submit to the waywardness of 
her temper and her tyrannical disposition. Moreover, they nick- 
named her dusky face, which seriously Offended her; but they only 
laughed at the proofs of her anger, exhibited in her flashing large, 
oriental eyes, and the indignant curl of her lip, which displayed two 
rows of small teeth, vieing with the pearl in whiteness. 

Children are assuredly adepts in the art-of ingeniously tormenting, 
and little Amabelle was but one among a little host who vied with each 
other in inventing methods of rendering her as uncomfortable and as 
angry as possible. 
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In vain did she stamp her little foot ; in vain did she. threaten to 
strike them with her tiny hand—they only laughed the louder, and 
danced round her in a circle, calling her ionate little dusky face, 
until her passion relieved itself by a gush of tears. Then, children 
like, they repented of having carried their torturing too far, and would 
have embraced her and kissed away her tears .if she had permitted 
them, but she would not. . She spurned'them from her, and rejectin 
all offers of consolation in the shape of toys or sweectmeats, would sit 
sulking in a corner by herself, until her little tormentors began their 
tortures again. 

Did. she complain to the governesses, or her uncle and aunt of her 
sufferings? No, Her proud spirit forbade it. She took the law into 
her own hands, and found opportunities of making them pay the pe- 
nalties they had incurred. 

Miss Mary’s best wax doll was found with its pretty ringlets torn off, 
and its pretty blue eyes scooped out of the sockets. Master Tom’s 
watch “that went,” was smashed to atoms. George’s drum was cut 
almost to ribbons, and picture-books, playthings, and favourite 
frocks and bonnets were torn, soiled, and scattered about in all direc- 
tions. 

So sly was she in all her movements, that Amabelle was never de- 
tected in the fact of committing these retributive acts of injustice, and 
when accused of them, she never owned or denied her guilt, but sat 
smiling with malicious satisfaction at the grief and dismay she had 
caused. , 

With the governesses she was no favourite, although she learnt her 
lessons and did her tasks readily and well. Mrs. Maclieven, her aunt, 
was too great.an invalid to see much of her own children or her niece, 
She had been very careful in the selection of her governesses, and to 
them she left the entire management of the little troop. The squire, 
though a very affectionate father in his way, was too much occupied 
with turnip-sowing, plantmg larch, spruce, and other fir trees on his 
waste lands, and acting as a justice of the peace to inquire minutely 
into the nursery regulations and proceedings. 

He treated his little niece very kindly, and if he made any difference 
at all between her and his own offspring, it was to show her rather 
more kindness and attention than he did to them, as the child of a 
brother whom he had always loved dearly. 

Amabelle, however, received his little favours merely as her due, and 
felt no attachment whatever to him who conferred them. Truly, she 
was neither a loving nor a loveable child. 

As to a religious principle within her, she had none. It was not very 
likely that any such should haye been instilled into her by her mo- 
ther; and now, at Broadly Hall, though she learnt her catechism and 
read her bible, she did both as mere tasks of memory, and reading 
long and hard words. That the eye of One was constantly upon her, 
and watching all her thoughts, words, and deeds, was what she could 
neither comprehend nor believe. 

With her parents in the East she kept up a half-yearly correspond- 
ence ‘‘upon compulsion ;” but her letters were mere formal composi- 
tions, written under the eyes of, and dictated and corrected by her 
governesses. She never poured out the warm, unrestrained feelings of 














a child's a for her parents more than she would have dave 
forstrangers with whom, a had made heracquainted, |. 
.» Thus ;passed, the childhood of Amabelle Maclieven, At the age 
of fifteen she. Jost her aunt, .who.died. of consumption, leaving i 
kind husband .incongolable. for her loss, and father,of| ten mo- 
ess children, the eldest of whom was marys about the same age as 
cousin. ; 

The squire, by the advice of his friends, sent, three of his boys. to 
school, and engaged the services of a widowed lady of mature age, to 

reside over his household, and take the head of vhs table. To this 
lady, who..was of .a very serious turn of wind, and,a rigid disciplina- 
rian, Amabeile, on the very first day of her introduction to. the family, 
took a most unconquerable dislike. . She. hated her,at first. sight; 
why, she would have been puzzled to explain; but she did hate her, 
and, ejected every little attention and kindness she seemed willing to 
confer ppon her, with coldness, and almost with disdain. -Mrs, Delaval 
wasisurprised, and grieved at her conduct, but trusted.to time to dis- 
cover to:/her the causes.of it, and to remove them. 

One of.,Mrs, Delaval’s first acts on taking upon, herself the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Maclieven’s family, was to recommend the attend- 
ance of masters in the arts of music, drawing, and dancing,.as.she 
found that the elder girls had learnt all that the governesses ‘could 
teach them in those accomplishments, which are deemed absolutely. ne- 

cessary to, be,acquired by little ladies, whether they have. the talents 
within them necessary for their acquirement or not. 

Broadly Hall.was within a few miles. of Cheltenham, and although 
that, watering-place had not acquired the celebrity which it now en- 
joys, it was already ‘‘ in vogue,” and boasted of. many professors of the 
fine arts among its residents. 

After a most rigid scrutiny into their merits and respectability, by 
Mrs. Delaval, three gentlemen were engaged to ‘ finish off” the young 
ladies of Broadly Hall in dancing, music, and drawing, 

To one of these only it will be necessary to call the attention of my 
readers—the professor of music and singing. 

Mr. St. Eustace, whose real name was East, but. who had assumed 
a finer name without royal leave or licence—from prudential motives, 
was a fine young man in every sense of that illused word,. He had a 
fine face, a fine person, and finer clothes. _ His voice was fine, he had 
a fine touch on the piano, and he made a fine income by instructing 
young fashionables at one guinea per lesson, and conducting concerts 
given in private parties and at the public rooms. 

With his pupil, Amabelle, Mr. St. Eustace was much struck; not 
so much on account of her very pretty figure, rather pretty face, and 
magnificent black eyes and hair, as her skill in. music, and her rich 
melodious voice, which he foresaw would add to his already high repu- 
tation as a teacher. 

He took greater pains with her than with his other pupils at the hall, 
and was not to be wondered at that he did.so, It was natural that a 
tutor should devote more care and attention toa pupil who appeared 
likely to do great credit to his care and attention. 

Amabelle, who was an enthusiast in the arts he taught, was much 
pleased with Mr. St. Eustace. She devoted more of her time to music 
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and singing than she did to drawing, whith she disliked,’ and to dancs 
ing, which she’ rather despised, ‘although’ she’ “excelled “in Jit: | “She 
lylooked forward to and hailed the day which ‘brougtit Mr,’ Eus- 
tace’s very neat bug¢y, fine horse, and ‘wel gtoom'to the’ halle 
door, ‘and the lesson in singing was prolonged far beyond’the oe 
for ‘which’ the one guinea was charged ‘and paid: Both master 'a 
pupil were so anxious to become perfect in certain duets which’ they 
sang together, that Mr. St. Eustace was frequently obliged to stay be- 
yond ‘his’ time, to’ the disappointment and neglect of some less fa- 
voured pupil. ; > j " , : 
“As to Mr. St. Eustace out of his character of her instructor, Ama- 
belle admired him, but that was all. She thought him a superior indi- 
vidual of the species homo, but as ‘to falling in love with’ him, the 
notion never occurred to her. That Amabelle Maclieven, the daugh- 
ter of a man high in office, and of a Hindoo of the highest caste; 
should love a mere jingler of ivory keys, and a paid utterer of sweet 
sounds, was too preposterous a notion! Her proud heart would have 
rebelled within her bosom if such a thought had occurred to her—but 
it did not until Mrs. Delaval foolishly, but with’ the best and purest 
intentions, suggested to her the possibility, if not probability, of such 
an event. 
»' Amabelle, my dear, you appear to me to devote far more time’ to 
rimusic and singing than to your other studies.” © nl OBS! 
“)#¢T do, madam. ‘I love music and singing better than any thing in 
the world,” said Amabelle. : Re AEs 
/ «Phat is a strong expression—but passing over that, I would'sug- 
gest to you the propriety of devoting a little more'time to ‘your’ other 
masters,” said Mrs. Delaval, kindly. dei 

‘<I do all that they set me todo. They cannot accuse’'me of neg- 
lect,” said the young Indian, proudly. 

<# That is trae, I allow. You pass the one hour with them, but it 
seems an irksome one; but Mr. St. Eustace is seldom dismissed 
until the one hour is prolonged to two, and sometimes to three. Some 
people might say—” 

“Might say what, madam?” inquired Amabelle, with flashing 
eyes. 

“« Nay—nay—do not be excited, dear girl; I merely meant to give 
you a hint that some illnatured people might attribute your excessive 
zeal Jess to the charms of the art itself than to the—the—” 

“The what, Mrs. Delaval? Pray speak out.” 

‘* Than to the personal charms of the teacher.” 

‘Well, madam, pray go on—finish the insult,” said Amabelle. 

“IT mean not to insult you, but to put you on your guard. You 
are young, pretty, and enthusiastic. Mr. St. Eustace is a very hand- 
some man, and it has happened before now, and may again, that a 
tutor and his pupil have taken parts in a duet for life. You under- 
stand me. If such an event were to occur in this’ family, the blame 
would fall upon me. I must, therefore, if a little less attention is not 
shown by a certain young lady to one of her master’s, and a little 
more to the others, acquaint her uncle with my ideas on the sub- 
ject.’”’ ) 

; When Mrs. Delaval had concluded this injudicious speech, Ama- 
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belle gave her one long look of the deepest scorn, and left the 
Toom. 

“St. Eustace, my lad,” said the professor of painting and drawing, 
ee eres we ogee onstir 
sweet on i il at the hall. is a sweet ty gi 
oh? bat devilish dull. i agi 

** Dull ! you are joking—she is one of the cleverest pupils I ever 
had. I devote more time to her than I ever did to any young 
lady.” 

a So every body says, and she seems to devote a greater portion of 
her time to you than to any body else. It would not be a bad spec— 
eh ?” 

“Spec? What do you mean ?” 

o Why, ou do not mean to live single all your life, and the daugh- 
ter of a yh Indian Nabob, and the niece of the rich Jord of the broad 
acres of Broadly Hall, would not be an undesirable Mrs. St. Eus- 
tace.” 

“Gad!” said the music master, glancing at his fine person ina 
mirror, “it is not a bad idea. It never occurred to me before. I will 
think upon it.” | 

About a month after the above related conversations took place, a 
chariot, with four spanking posters attached to it, might have been seen 
at the corner of a shady lane skirting the deer park of Broadly Hall. 
Across the park a young lady hurried, despising the dank dews on the 
high grass, and opening a small wicket-gate, was embraced by a hand- 
some young gentleman, and handed into the carriage, which was driven 
off at a five-guineas-a-stage pace. When Mr. Maclieven summoned 
his niece to breakfast, she was many stages on her road to Gretna. 

The reader must seek in the next number for the result of this nuy- 
AWAY MATCH.’ 








THE LAST OF THE CARBONARI. 
BY L. MARIOTTI. 


Tue high dignitaries sat at their large wooden blocks; on these lay 
the crown of thorns, the nails, the cup, all the mystic emblems of the 
redemption of mankind. The tapers burnt dimly before the crucifix. 
The image of St. Theobald frowned grimly from the wall. The master 
of the ceremonies struck thrice with his axe on the massive desk before 
him. The masters sat on the right, the apprentices were ranged on 
the left, and the Grand Master was covered. 

The latter was a priest, he was the prior of the Benedictines at 
Modena, and the grand lodge, or Alta Vendita, was held in a gloomy 
cell under the subterranean vaults of his monastery. 

Father Romualdo was a stern-looking man. There was in the marble 
brow, in the thin livid lips of the friar as he sat there enthroned, a sted- 
fast rigidity, a blank austerity, such as might well baffle the skill of 
the most searching eye. It seemed as if the facial nerves had been 
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severed or bound so as to deaden all sense and cut off all 
communication between the inward and the outward man. 

Father Romualde was, in fact, but vaguely known in the world. 
Belonging to an order since time immemorial conspicuous for liberal 
tastes and classical learning, the prior enjoyed the greatest reputation 
as a scholar within and without the walls of his convent. He was con- 
sidered an ambitious man. He was called a hypocrite, an unbeliever, 
| a fanatic, a voluptuary—inconsistent and contradictory charges. The 
fact is that few men could boast having obtained even the most tran- 
sient insight into his thoughts. In the gayest circles in which the 
comparatively mild rules of his order occasionally allowed him to 
yningle, his appearance was an object of ill-disguised dread and aver- 
sion, and the most buoyant spirits sank helpless and lifeless, paralyzed 
by his forbidding appearance. 

But the Carbonari knew, revered, and trusted him. With a priest’s 
inquisitive sagacity, the wary monk had spied them; he had tracked 
them out from the very beginning of their operations. He had held 
out his hands, he had joined them ; the ascendancy of his mighty in- 
tellect had raised him to the supreme dignities, and their mysterious 
rites were now celebrated under his presidency, within the walls of 
his cloistered residence, under the inviolable shade of the sanctuary. 

It was in 1821, a year of gloom and consternation in Italy. The 
insurrections of Naples and Turin had been stifled in blood. The 
secret conspiracies of those two provinces were traced up to the 
neighbouring states. Proscriptions commenced at Modena as well as 
at Milan, Florence, and Rome. Arrests and desertion thinned the 
Carbonari ranks, and the few who at the prior’s bidding met at the 
convent of St. Gervaso, bore on their pale countenances the marks of 
terror and dismay. 

But father Romualdo was calm and secure. His dark, steady eye, 
rested successively on the face of every person assembled, and when at 
last he spoke, his unfaltering voice sounded as full, solemn, and com- 
manding as it ever did from the pulpit when it denounced the wrath of 
Heaven against the crimes of mankind. 

*‘Hear me, dear and good cousins. We are here assembled, per- 
haps for the last time. The good cause in which we enlisted suc- 
cumbs under the strokes of resistless tyranny. Our bond of holy 
brotherhood is for the moment dissolved. Let every one provide to 
his safety; only, before we part—before base instinct of self-pre- 
servation estranges us from each other, we have a sacred, a sad, a ter- 
rible duty to fulfil. Many of our good cousins have been thrown into 
the dungeons of the citadel. None of the remaining few ever seek 
their pillows without shuddering at the reveille that may await them on 
the morrow. Hitherto we were at a losshow toaccount for the suddenness 
of the enemy’s movements, for the unerring aim with which the shafts 
of his vengeance were levelled at us. But now the source of our de- 
solation is revealed. The author of our disasters is known. It is hard 
for me to avow it. It pains me more grievously than if I saw one half 
of our brethren ascending the scaffold. But God himself, whose cru- 
cified image stands before me, found a false friend among his chosen 
twelve. Even so we have a traitor amongst us. Vincenzo Besini—he 
who only a fortnight ago, sat here, a brother, a master amongst the 
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highest of us—Besini, it has been averred beyond the least shade of 
doubt—had repeated audiences of the duke. Here is the evening 
Gazette reporting his appointment to the directorship of the police.” 
This information occasioned a general movement of surprise. 
“Brethren,” continued the formidable friar, ‘‘ what say you ?—shall 
we suffer this Judas to enjoy in peace the price of blood. You do 
not forget the words of the awful oath by which we are bound to our 
sect. Our dastardly betrayer himself is well aware of the nenperan 
with which each of his associates has sworn to visit all apostacy. He 
has voluntarily joined us, voluntarily acknowledged the authority of our 
unrelenting jurisdiction, voluntarily entered into our mutual compact of 
self-defence, laid down his life as a pledge of his honour and truth. 
From the first moment of his cowardly defection he knew that the 
dagger stood lifted up against his perjured breast, and he only flattered 


himself that sheer terror or impotence would stay the avenging stroke. 


Now is the time for decision. A heartless renegade is selling us to a 
relentless tyrant. ‘The words of arbitrary law hangs over our devoted 
heads. Vincenzo Besini holds our lives and those of our imprisoned 
brethren in his hands. Can he thus have our fate in his keeping and 
live? Again: resort to the words of our oath. What becomes of 
him that reveals our secret proceedings, and betrays his sacred engage- 
ment ?” 

“He dies!" cried more than one voice from the master’s bench. 

“You have said it,” exclaimed the cowled president, solemnly. 
“His sentence is implied in the very words of our unalterable statutes. 
Yet if any of our good cousins can allege only one word in refutation, 
or even in extenuation of his guilt, we are prepared to hear him.” 

An ominous silence reigned over the awe-stricken assembly. 

** Odoardo Besini withdraw,” said the grand master, turning towards 
@ gray-haired mild looking man, seated on his right hand, at the head 
of the master’s bench, ‘‘ your feelings towards your elder brother dis- 
qualify you from sitting among his judges.” 

“‘T am a Carbonaro here, and no brother,’’ answered the patriot, 
firmly. ‘I claim my right to vote with the rest of my cousins,” 
~ ‘The secret suffrages were collected, and sentence of death was unani- 
mously pronounced. | 

«* By the terms of our regulations,” said the president, “the judg- 
ment having emanated from the supreme councils of the masters, 
the execution devolves upon some of the junior members of the com- 
munity. Let such of the apprentices as feel inclined to volunteer their 
services for the good cause step forward.” 

The apprentices rose simultaneously, and crowded up to the grand 
master’s chair. Lots were drawn, and the choice fell upon one Rodrigo 
Morandi. 

This young Carbonaro answered but little to that dusky representa- 
tion of an Italian hero with which the readers of English novels and 
annuals are generally familiarized. The purest Lombard blood flowed 
in his veins, the blood of that high-mettled Teutonic race which started 
from the left bank of the Elbe on their way to the conquest of Italy, 
at the epoch that their Saxon kinsmen abandoned their homes on the 
right shore of the same river bound to the invasion of Britain. 

Imagine a tall, commanding figure, a severe brow, a calm, intense 
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Jodk, a set of handsome, but even in the prime of life, stern, hard- 
chiselled features. Never was there a more sublime personification of 
manly pride. He was scarcely in his twentieth year, but, bis face,end 

ure had already received all the early development of a southern 
climate. The colouring of his cheeks was slightly bronzed, but. the 
fair complexion of his pale forehead, his hands, and what,was. to b 
seen of his neck, could hardly be matched, even in England. , Lip 
chin, and all his face, were shaven bare and smooth, while his light 
hazel hair, sleek and glossy, rather effeminately parted on the fore- 
head, fell with a graceful bend on his shoulders.4 

Of his eyes it was not easy to ascertain the real colour—rather in- 

clined to gray than blue; the orbs were full, fresh, and wakeful, as if 
weariness and sleep never weighed on their lids, they glared forth with 
a firm but vacant stare, as if in pursuit of some unsubstantial object, 
far off, somewhere in endless space. / 

Rodrigo Morandi belonged to an ancient but decayed family. He 

was a medical student at the university, He studied long and deep. 
He was reserved in his manners and pensive, and with the exception of 
very few intimate friends, he shunned the haunts and converse of men. 
He seldom spoke, and whenever he did it was always in a concise, 
sententious, and almost caustic tone. He had been recently admitted 
among the junior members of the formidable brotherhood over which 
father Romualdo presided. The earnestness of his temperament, and 
the well-known warmth of his patriotism had won bim an admit- 
tance among the apprentices even before he had attained the legal 
which could entitle him to enter the lodge; so that he was, in fact, the 
very youngest man that was ever initiated into the mysteries of Carbo- 
narism. . 
_ Some of his friends remonstrated against the imprudence of charging 
an inexperienced youth with a mission fraught with such difficulties 
and dangers. Two of the eldest apprentices, Zoccoli and Ponzoni 
volunteered to take it upon themselves, but Morandi remained in- 
flexible. He repeated that since Providence had chosen bim as an in- 
strument of its eternal designs, it could not fail to support and 
strengthen him in the hour of trial. , 

We will spare our readers the description of the awful ceremonies by 
which the young candidate for homicide was prepared for his atrocious 
deed—the libations of human blood, the consecration of the avenging 
stiletto, the new and more appalling oath by which he devoted himself 
to the interests of his sect. The veil of mystery which hung over these 
mystic proceedings has been long torn asunder, and the secret rites of 
the Carbonari have been found to differ rather in purpose than in form 
from those of the free-masons, which are now, as every one knows, re- 
duced to empty talk and substantial suppers. 

* * * * * * 

May the clemency of an all-righteous God look mercifully on hu- 
man transgressions, for here we have a premeditated deed of blood- 
shed, an assassination undertaken in open defiance of all divine and 
human laws, by a youth than whom there seldom was a more upright 
and generous character, and in obedience to orders issued by a body of 
men to whom a whole town looked up as their best and wisest citizens. 

How far the prior’s arguments may be considered sound and equit- 
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able—how far the concurrence of extraordinary circumstances may go 
to render murder an excusable, unavoidable, and even meritorious act, 
Heaven forbid that we should ever take upon ourselves to decide. 
Since the light of the | dawned upon the benighted earth, the ex- 
ploits of Harmodius, Timoleon, Brutus, and other tyrannicides as weil 
as suicides of antiquity, have been considered only as delusions of 
pagan heroism, and looked upon as any thing but enviable or imitable 
examples. 

In modern Italy the Pazzi, the Olgiati, the murderers of Aless- 
andro de Medici, Pier Luigi Farnese, and a hundred others, were either 
not actuated by the purest motives or their justification rests exclu- 
sively on their success. William Tell is the only Christian hero whose 
premeditated act received the unqualified absolution of posterity, 
and, in his case, the unanswerable plea of self-defence has been, some- 
what gratuitously, urged forward in his exculpation. The same argu- 
ment operated with equal force in favour of the vehmgerichte of the 
Modenese Carbonari. With them also it was a case of mors tua vita 
mea, and if men were under any circumstances permitted to provide for 
their own safety by all the means in ‘their wei! we only wonder why 
the conspirators did not aim their strokes higher, and attempt the life 
of the tyrant instead of that of his worthless favourite. 

Heaven forbid, we repeat, that these pages should be construed into 
an apology for secret societies and treasonable conspiracies, or that we 
should be supposed to give our sanction to the opinions of rash patriots 
who would deal with a despot as with a wild beast, and crush a 
traitor as they would a snake. Political murders, as well as duels and 
wars, are incompatible with the meek spirit of Christianity. 

It is, however, but too easy for us, blessed as we are with our parlia- 
ment, our jury, our rights of petition, our unbounded freedom of 
opinion, to moralize on the excesses to which people deprived of any 
other means of redress, may be driven by despair. We appeal to the 
intelligent traveller who has had leisure and inclination to look into the 
political organization ‘of distracted Italy, whether under the inflic- 
tion of some of the minor vexations of that vile police, he did not feel 
almost as dark a Carbonaro as ever burnt charcoal on the Apennines, 
and whether, had it been in his power, he would not have hel to 
overthrow a state of things so much more degrading, so much more 
unsafe and lawless than the most riotous anarchy. 

* * * ° * 

On the main balcony of one of the loftiest palaces in the piazza di 
Corte there stood Irene Rangoni and Rodrigo Morandi. Irene was the 
youngest daughter of the noblest and wealthiest Modenese family, but 
notwithstanding their wide disparity of rank, the two young persons 
had been, on the plea of near relationship, brought up together with a 
re of familiarity rare in Italy among the youth of different sex. 

rene was only a twelvemonth younger than her cousin. Conge- 
niality of tastes and pursuits had, in their adolescence, made them 
indivisible. Irene was also a student. She possessed, in common 
with her cousin, that ature meditativeness, that deep sensibility, 
which under powerful excitement is so easily roused into dangerous 
enthusiasm, or deepened into wasting melancholy. 

This fatal exuberance of acute and morbid feelings, preying rapidly 
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on a constitution otherwise sound and healthful, is by no means un- 
common in Italy. 

The affections of Irene Rangoni were all centered on her wayward 
and unsettled-cousin. Related to him in a degree which, ia a Catholic 
country, allowed no warmer feelings, she fancied she loved him only as 
a brother. His eccentric habits, his pensive, uncommunicative stern- 
ness, and even his occasional fits of irritability, kept on the stretch all 
the faculties of the companion of his juvenile studies, who in her 
assiduous endeavours to please him, hardly thought all her boundless, 
woman-like devotion commensurate with the happiness that the mere 
sight of his countenance conferred upon her. 

His presence was warmth and sunshine to her heart. It is true that 
her cousin’s mind had become, of late, a sealed book to her. It was 
evident that, however touched by her more than sisterly kindness, and 
willing to reciprocate it, he deemed her too innocent and pure a being to 
be trusted with his secret and terrible intents. She perceived this— 
but that very inaccessibility, her very consciousness of unworthiness to 
commune with his vast and aspiring intellect increased the idolatrous 
veneration of the enthusiastic maiden, and gave her attachment a tinge 
of that vague, shrinking awe, which in those of her sex is very often 
blended with the most expansive affections. 

For the last few weeks the terrors of distracted Carbonarism had 
estranged Morandi from her. The half-greeting, half-chiding tender- 
ness of her beaming countenance, contrasted strangely with the ab- 
stract and ominous look of the designing conspirator. She followed 
him to the balcony, where he had stationed himself with his face buried 
in his hands, gazing on the opposite facade of the ducal palace, 

‘* Step into my bower, good Rodrigo,” she said, gently laying hold 
of his arm, ‘“‘ why would you tarry on this glaring balcony? Come, 
we must rehearse the parting scene between Raimondo and Bianca, in 
the ‘ Congiura de Pazzi.’ ” 

*“‘ We have had already too many rehearsals, my child; the day of 

formance is at hand.” 

‘“¢ Why do you turn your eyes from your own Irene? Why do you 
look so intensely on yon marble palace? _It is as hateful to me as to 
you! Have I not loathed tyranny ever since I began reading Alfieri 
with you? Have you not taught me how great, how glorious, how 
miserable is this Italy, which I learnt from you tocall my country—oh, 
rejoice with me, cousin! Next week my father takes us all to Scan- 
diano. There is no court there, no duke, or any of his satellites. 
There are only our vine-clad hills, our pine groves around, and God's 
own blue canopy of heaven above us.” 

‘“* Tyranny, like the Divinity, is omnipresent.” 

‘* We will take our books, our drawings, our harp with us to the 
country. Cousin Rodrigo will join us. Oh, by the way, I believe I 
can sing you that patriotic air which my brother sent me from Naples,— 
come, itis a Carbonari song. I should be arrested, you know, if they 
heard me sing it. Therefore do I love to sing it.” 

As she said this the affectionate girl, adding a gentle violence to her 
words, pulled her cousin by the hem of his coat, endeavouring to draw 
him from the window. The coat burst open, and a dagger fell at her 
feet. It was the same weapon the young assassin had received from 
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father Romualdo, at the Carbonari lodge on the previous evening, 

Morandi hastened to hide it by laying his right foot upon it. 

Ae stilletto!” exclaimed the terrified damsel. “Do you, Rodrigo 
i a scholar and a gentleman, wear a knife like ev 

vulgar bravo who may need that treacherous instrument to settle his 

drunken brawls? That weapon for which our nation, you told me 

yourself, is branded by foreigners as a race of dastardly cut-throats !” 

“« The sword is taken from us: the dagger is the slave’s only re- 
source.” . saa ’ | 

«Give me that weapon. Some awful design isin your mind, and I 
must be blind not to read it in your Gouthelaune. Great God! Mo- 
randi you are unwell. Cold drops are oozing from your forehead, 
Your eyes seem ready to start from their sockets. Heavens! what 
terrific object is insight? What are you staring so wildly at? Why 
that is oa the Signor Vincenzo Besini.” 

“‘ The man I wanted.” 

* * sf * 

Vincenzo Besini emerged from the lo rtico in front of the . 
nificent marble palace, built by she lek elvcee of the declining con 
of Este. The peals of the Ave Maria had not yet announced the 
setting ofthe sun. It was broad daylight, and the Piazza di Corte, as 
well as the adjoining streets, were still swarming with people. Besini 
was walking leisurely home from the palace where he had one. of his 
daily conferences with the duke. He walked arm in arm with one of 
the minor commissaries of the police, all absorbed in deep conversa- 
tion. His former friends stared at him as they passed without answer- 
ing his salutations. The people of the lowest classes gave way before 
him, bowing in silence, and casting their 7 to the ground, then 
stopped to look after him, muttering a curse between their teeth. He 
wore on his breast the decoration with which his grateful sovereign had. 
rewarded his treason. This Cavalier Besini, director of the police, and 
in consequence of this dignity, Prime Minister of a state in which 
that body embraces all legislative and executive power, this unhappy 
man who had bartered body and soul for these detested honours—was an 
old man with one foot in the grave. He was bald and thin, and had 
been long seen walking with an unsteady tread, as if bent by years 
and infirmities ; but now he strove to raise himself) to his full height, . 
and returned the homage of the crowd with a haughty smile of con- 
descension as a man who knew he owed those servile demonstrations 
to the dread he inspired, and rejoiced in the hatred of his fellow- 
beings. 

+ Look well to your business, Frega,” he whispered to his com- 
panion. ‘Take your smartest men with you, and cheer them with 
the gpa pe of a handsome reward. Father Romualdo will be at his 
post, and the whole covey may be found snug in their nest.” 

‘* Leave it to me, my lord.’ 

‘“* Ay, ay, you are a jewel for such a job, His Royal Highness told 
me. He! he! he!” chuckled the old sinner, with a fiendish glee. ‘‘ How 
foolish they all will look! I wish it were consistent with my dig- 
nity to head the expedition. I-wish I could witness the blanched 
cheeks and the dropping jaw of that archfox of a priest.—A little 
management, as I said to his highness, and we will outwit them. Those 
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blunderers at Parma and Bologna have made.a.sad mess.of it. The 
lashed at for their trouble. But we hold them.. From the first 
the they are in our power. See.if we let only one-slip through 
our ¢ od ov ee seven 
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Besini’s lips, when a man came rushing on the. well-watched pair with 
the swiftness of lightning. The impetus of his onset threw the ill- 
balanced commissary flat to the ground. With his. left-hand the 


Ayaan pap pa the throat of the new minister, whilst with his ri 

e buried a r in his bosom. A shriek was heard from one of the 

balconies of the Rangoni Palace, and a female! form was seen falling 
sensible on the marble floor. Ere any one had so far recove 

from his surprise as to be aware of what had happened, the assassin 

darted through the crowd, and was soon out of idee 

The unfortunate minister of the police (I leave surgeons to account 
for the fact as they can), stepped forward three. or. four paces, then 
turned round and stooped to Eelp his companion, who lay still stunned 
and bewildered on the pavement. ., 7 

“ Look,” said he, with great coldness, pointing to the handle of the 
murderous weapon that stood stuck upon his breast, close to the 
knightly ribbon, but from which nota drop of blood was seen to trickle 
out. ‘* Look how they have served me !”’ 

The crowd gathered round; but the director continued his walk 
without. leaning on his friend, and refusing the assistance of the most 
pig she bystanders. He yawned. and stared, but neither staggered 
nor fainted. 

~™ Let his royal highness look well to himself,” said he... ‘* Who ever 
heard of such an abominable trick? . In full daylight too—and look ! 
In sight of the Holy Virgin of the Seven Sorrows !—Jesus Maria ! 
Dr. Pilat,” he added, turning to a surgeon he met on his homeward 

rogress, “‘I am glad to see you. There is a little job for yous 
you see. Oh! for a quarter of an hour’s interview with His High- 
ness !”” 

Thus he continued talking somewhat incoherently, bat always with 
the greatest volubility, proceeding steadily till he reached the door of 
his house ;, his friend and the doctor alone following him up stairs. He 
threw himself on a sofa completely exhausted; his cheeks were deadly 
pale; his eyes haggard and wild; not a drop of blood ‘issued from 
the wound, but it was plain death was busy at his heart. 

The last wish of the dying wretch was complied with. Four ducal 
dragoons with drawn broadswords dispersed the crowd by which the 
street-door was besieged; and behind them, alone, on foot, almost in 
immediate contact with the populace, arrived Francis IV., the Austrian 
heir of the House of Este, Duke of Modena. 

This valiant, firm, enlightened, plausible prince, who, with a territory 
of a few hundred square miles, and somewhat less than half a million 
of subjects, with an army of twelve hundred infantry, and a park of 
four ‘pieces of artillery, has bearded the most colossal powers of 
Europe, refused to acknowledge the King of the Barricades, and by 
his exactions, virtually banished the English from his states—this sa- 
Sept.—voL. LXIX. NO. CCLXXIII, I 
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gacious despot before whom the Modenese lation (an anomaly to 
all the rest of ), melts and dwindiey henitiet the ity of 
flourishing ‘consistent autocrat, whom the French news- 
papers magnify into “‘le Tibére,” or **le Neron dé U’Italie,” has 
given flagrant proofs of intrepidity—whenever he perceived 
that such exhibitions be ventured upon with impunity. , 

Pale as death, but erect and stately, advanced the heroic duke in 
the rear of four of his blood-th thief-takers, followed by four more 
of the same honourable corps, rolling his red eyes in all directions, his 
hand ostentatiously resting on the hilt of his sword.’ He knew very 
well that the conspirators, whoever they might be, after striking so 
desperate a blow, were not likely to tarry on the spot; so, with an air 
of king-like assurance, he darted angry glances around, as if hurling 
defiance to the trembling, crouching rabble, who had been schooled to 
subjection by several years of summary execution, and st on the 
threshold of, the house of death, as if for a final bravado, ere he 
hastened to receive the last breath of his devoted servitor. 

At the very moment the duke entered the apartment, the surgecn 
made the attempt to remove the weapon from the breast of his patient. 
A hollow gurgling sound ensued. Besini started from his couch with 
@ convulsive gasp; he pressed both his hands on his chest, and 
shrieked with a terrific voice, 

“* Confession ! confession ! God has reached me !” vegies 

Surgeons and priests gave way before the redoubted sovereign. He 
was left alone with the wretched director for less than a minute, when 
he rang the bell and summoned back the attendants. The features of 
Besini were distorted by a ghastly smile, and he expired without utter- 
ing another word. A squadron of cavalry and the duke’s carriage ar- 
rived at the door. Francis 1V. paused for a second on the senseless 
clay before him, and laying his hand on the crucifix a priest had left 
on the pillow, he muttered audibly, 

** Were it to cost me one-half of my states, Besini, God is my wit- 
ness, thou shalt be avenged.” 
= — * * ' * 

Meanwhile the idlers of the ‘“ Caffé delle Belle Arti” were looking 
from behind the shop-window at the bustling crowd. , 

‘“* Something dreadful has happened,” said Liberati, a young law- 
yer of quiet, indolent habits. ‘* Ho, one of you go and see what the 
deuce is the matter there. But stay; herecomes Morandi. Well, my 
bor what’s the news ?” 

orandi came down the street where the tumult seemed to be at its 
height. 

“1 do not know—I never stopped to inquire. Some murder, I 


su 

o one asked any further. The cry “ Murder” was at that epoch, 
and in some parts of Italy is still too common to excite any consider- 
able alarm. 

** Hanno ammazzato uno!” say the gaping crowd at Florence or in 
Rome, and the bell is rung, the brothers of the misericordia run to the 
spot, and it is nobody else’s business to meddle with it. 
te oe is the matter with you, Morandi? You look pale,” inquired 
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.“* Nothing in the world,” replied Morandi, with. great firmness, 
«« That odious crowd !—Here, boy, bring .me,lemonade—And,, by the 
by, Liberati, do you know you owe me a revanche at chess? Come, 
the chessboard awaits us.” ' 

He sipped his lemonade, played his game, and beat his ‘antago- 
nist. | 

. He was then aged nineteen! 

On the morning, Doctor Pasquali, professor of medicina legale, was 
invited to proceed to an official visit, and to make what is there called 
‘‘ l'autopsia del cadavere.” He was followed by some of his pupils at 
the university.. Morandi among the number, 

“‘ Young gentlemen,” said the professor, accurately wiping his spec-— 
tacles with a cambric pocket-handkerchief. (Italian doctors are re- 
markably nice in their habits.) ‘‘ Young gentlemen, you see a wound 
has been here inflicted in the thoracic region by a sharp instrument, 
most likely a dagger or stiletto, with one of those thin triangular 
blades, a hurt from which is usually attended with instantaneous 
death.” 

‘So it appears,” said Morandi, on whom the eye of the good profes- 
sor happened to rest. 

‘* There has been, as you perceive,” continued the anatomist, 
“scarcely any effusion of blood. This is one of those wounds which 
are said to bleed inwardly;,for the dagger having been left in the 
body, in consequence also of the exiguity of the blade, the blood barst- 
ing from the broken vessels, found every outlet obstructed, and invaded 
the cavity of the lungs, producing immediate suffocation.” 

* Quite plain,” echoed the pupils. 

‘¢ Morandi,” pursued the professor, ‘‘ hand me that specillum, or 
rather, since you are more at hand, oblige me by sounding the depth 
of the wound. There, gently, do not force your instrument in, but 
follow the aperture in its natural course.” 

** Five and a half,inches, sir,” said, Morandi, extracting the long 
blunted probe, dripping with clotted gore. ‘‘ It is evident the assassin 
took a good aim, and struck to the heart’s core.” 

And the companion of the dead man, that Commissary Frega, 
whom Morandi had knocked down by the side of his victim, was 
present all the time, acting coroner for the occasion ! 

We must draw a curtain over the further proceedings of the learned 
member of the faculty, and his hopeful pupils, lest the reader should 
sicken at it. Suffice it to say, that Morandi was left alone to perform 
the last offices to the dissected body—alone in the chamber of death— 
alone with his victim ! 

And yet this young man who, acting under the influence of a false 
and guilty principle, but too fatally in consonance with what he consi- 
dered a patriotic duty, had evinced such a rare firmness and inconceiv- 
able cold blood, who, in order to screen himself from suspicion, had 
lingered on the scene of his misdeed, steeling his nerves to such a 
tremendous ordeal—had, however, received a shock from which, in after 
life, he never recovered, : 

Like his victim’s wound, the impression of that deed of blood 
worked inwardly. Like the Spartan youth, he hugged his remorse to 
his bosom. His countenance never by the slightest twitch, by the 
12 
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faintest flush, ‘betrayed the agony of his soul; but stifled conscience 
had’ fastened ‘its’ fangs’ on ‘his heart, and apes on his’ vitals::°S 
had ‘deserted his couch. He’started up in the dark in’ anguish 
terror; he was heard at dead of night gnashing and howling; his rav- 
rs increased‘ to such an extent, that, dreading lest remorse should 
ray ‘him in his fearfal slumbers, two months after the calamitous oc- 
currence, and before the suspicions of the police had in any manner 
lighted upon him, he asked and obtained his ptm put the Alps 
and the sea between him and the scene of his guilt. | ape 

An unforeseen catastrophe came to aggravate the misery of ‘the re- 
pentant murderer, Out of a large crowd who witnessed’ Besini's 
death, only one n could be at no loss as to the identity of his 

ressor. Jrene Rangoni, from whose side Morandi had. torn him- 
self, as he pounced like a hawk on his victim, hurried from balcony to 
balcony, followed him with her eye, breathless with anxious terror. She 
saw him overtake the doomed minister, and fall upon him with a despe- 
rate plunge. She beheld the gleaming blade, she heard the hollow sound 
of the deadly thrust. She uttered a piercing shriek, and unheeded 
for many hours, she lay lifeless on the balcony. Her desolate parents 
brought her unconscious to her apartment, and when they at last suc- 
ceeded to rouse her from her long entrancement, she awoke in their 
arms—a maniac ! 

Far from her, far from home, travelled, meanwhile, the unfortus 
nate Morandi. How wide and far did he roam in his anxiety to fly 
from himself! “What did he leave unachieved that could; in any de- 
gree, atone for the blood that rose in judgment against him. In Spain, 
in Greece, in South America, wherever a revolutionary standard was 
raised, the noble youth hastened, the sworn champion of freedom. 
Always in the foremost ranks, in the forlorn hopes, he fought like a 
man courting death for its own sake. But where he sought danger, 
he only found glory; from the wastes of Columbia to the ‘shores of 
Morea, his name was repeated with enthusiasm, and especially after 
Missolonghi, the gratitude of the Greeks knew no limits. They loaded 
him with honours, they spared nothing that could bind the Modenese 
hero to his adopted country. . 

Meanwhile, after the subsiding of the first terrors, Besini’s murder 
had filled Modena with a joy that no threat of tyranny could subdue. 
Faithful to his engagement, the duke looked round for a proper object 
on whom to glut his vengeful ire. Father Romualdo and the two rash 
youths, Ponzoni and Zoccoli, were arrested on the same evening at St. 
Gersato’s monastery. They were brought before a secret commission. 
The prior was rather vaguely declared guilty of high treason, and sen- 
tenced to death. The intercession in his favour of all the monks of 
his order, and of the pope himself, was received with silent contempt. 
The thumb and finger of his right-hand, which had handled the con- 
secrated host, were consumed by expiatory fire; and after similar rites 
and forms of excommunication, the fearless priest suffered a felon’s 
death on the scaffold. 

The two vounger criminals were thrown into a prison, from which it 
was the duke’s intention they should never be liberated. Their animo- 
sity against the late President of the Police, pointed them out as the 
probable authors of a murder of which the treacherous prior was be- 
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lieved to be the instigator, In vain they both proved by an alibi their 
innocence. In vain did Morandi, who was at, the time in Spain, write 
to the duke, assuring him that he, and be,alone, was the author of the 
crime. Iw vain were the prisoners. acquitted even by, the mercenary 
tribunal appointed to decide their fate,.. The. duke’s answer, was, that 
the evidence of an absentee was considered of; no avail; the exile was 
invited. to appear in person to give satisfactory proof of his. self-crimi- 
nating assertions, and in the interim the prisoners were sent back to 
jail—at the disposal of the police. , : ! 

More ‘than. eight. years. did those unfortunate. men. continue in,this 
cruel-suspense, till at Jast the iron doors of their cells. were opened, by 
the events of 1831... They then, took refuge in, France,.where they are 
living still, helpless emigrants, Ponzoni well-nigh deprived of eyesight, 
Zoccoli labouring under a periodical mental alienation. Both of them 
bear witness toa long infliction of torture, by the side of which even 
the melancholy recitals of Pellico and Aadryane sink into utter insig- 
nificance. 

‘They both firmly state that slow poison, especially an infusion of 
belladonna, or night-shade, was administered to them, with a view to 
force a. confession from their impaired, faculties and shattered. minds. 
They affirm that. terrific apparitions and, appalling monsters were re- 
sorted to, to enfeeble their understanding by constant agitation and 
sleeplessness. Perhaps.these terrors, may be partly ascribed, to. the 
effects of diseased imagination; but that, one of them left the duke’s 
prisons nearly blind, and the other more than half insane, is no matter 
of doubt. 

Few persons in England are well acquainted, with the particulars of 
the revolution of central Italy in 1831.. Aware that a conspiracy, was 
brewing in the very heart of his little metropolis, the little Duke of 
Medena put himself at the head of his little army, and, after givi 
the rebels a battle, in which he took several prisoners, he deemed it 
expedient to fly beyond the Po, into the states of his mighty cousin of 
Austria, From the 3d.of February to the 5th of March of that au- 
spicious ‘year, the Modenese were free. . On the first report of a na- 
tional movement, Morandi sailed from Navarino to Rimini, whence he 
proceeded to Modena. : 

The thunders of artillery by which the duke opened his bombard- 
ment of the house of the ill-fated Ciro Menotti, on the 3d of Fe- 
bruary, aroused from the long lethargy in which she had lain during 
nine years of gloomy confinement, the desolate Irene Rangoni. The 
shouts of ‘ Viva ta Liperta !” ‘6 Viva x'Iratia!” which soon after 
the tyrant’s flight resounded throughout the enfranchised city, seemed to 
bring a faint gleam of consciousness on the vacant eyes of the demented 
sufferer. She expressed a wish to attend a national féte given a few 
nights afterwards at the theatre.. She shed a flood of tears as the bold 
youth of the newly-enlisted national guards waved their tricoloured 
standard over her wan, emaciated, terror-haunted head. More calm 
and serene than she had been seen for many years, she was led back to 
her father’s home. She sat up on her bed attempting to read some of 
her cousin’s letters, which had been lying on ber table unheeded during 
the long wandering of her intellect. 

Presently there was more greeting and shouting in the street below. 
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There was a loud summons at the palace-door—she recognised the fa- 
miliar foot-tread—she rushed from ¥:s chamber. 
** He is come !” she screamed, and fainted in the arms of Morandi. 
* * * * 


| Alas! the Jubilee of 1831 was but of short duration. - After a few 
days’ repose, the hero of Mi hi was sent at the head of a band 
of national militia, to protect the threatened boundaries. In a hot en- 
gagement at Novi, he repulsed the duke’s battalions, who marched as 
the vanguard of a formidable Austrian division. But even this first 
success failed to breathe spirit into the hearts of the timid old men, 
who had been placed at the head of the insurrectional government. 
With the few young volunteers, who had not despaired of the cause of 
their country, Morandi joined General Zucchi at a, and after 
the combat and disastrous retreat of Rimini, he embarked with some 
of the most conspicuous patriots at Ancona, whence the vessel he 
sailed in having fallen in with Austrian cruisers, he was with his friends, 
conveyed to Venice, and there thrown into the prisons of the ancient 
inquisition of state. 
ut even in that extremity his brave heart did not quail within him. 
The news of his arrest spread consternation throughout ety The 
exulting Duke of Modena had obtained from the Lombardo-Venetian 
government the surrender of his prisoner. How many of his victims 
would he not cheerfully have given up to secure in his clutches the mur- 
derer of his minion ! 

But it was fated otherwise. By what contrivance the hundred-eyed 
vigilance of the Austrian keeper was baffled,—by what unprecedented 
good luck the bolts and bars of those formidable Piombi and Pozzi 
were burst open, never was ascertained. It was only whispered that 
with the aid of a fair maiden in a Grecian costume, Morandi scaled 
the walls of his prison with that unmatched agility for which he was 
renowned, found shelter in the house of a foreign Consul for a few 
hours—the French chargé d’affaires having closely shut his door 
against him—went through several disguises, so as to elude the search 
of his pursuers, rowed to the main land in the garb of a gondolier, 
and travelling across Lombardy alone on foot, without money or pass- 

rt, he never stopped till he saw himself in perfect security in the 
and of the Grisons. His deliverance was a theme of universal rejoic- 
ing throughout Italy. 

A few months iharaeia he was again settled at Corfu, where he 
was joined by the unknown damsel who had so powerfully contributed 
to hisrescue. The Grecian girl was no other than Irene Rangoni. 
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THE REPEAL OF THE UNION. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


It was a fine, cler *, moonlight night, and Mike Mahoney was stroll- 
ing on the beach of te Bay of Bealcreagh—who knows why? perhaps 
a eel dhoolamau , or to look for a crab, but thinking intensely of 

nothing at all, beca: se of the tune ke was whistling,—when looking 

seaward, he saw, at ~bout a stone’s cast from the shore, a dark object 
which appeared like a human head. Or was ita seal? Or a keg of 
Misery Alas! ..o such good luck! The dark object moved like a 
living thing, and approaching nearer and nearer, into shallower water 
revealed successively the neck and the shoulders of a man. 

Mike wondered extremely. It was a late hour for a gentleman to 
be bathing, and there was no boat or vessel within Leandering distance, 
from which the unknown might have swum. Meanwhile, the stranger 
approached, the gliding motion of the figure suddenly changing intoa 
floundering, as if having got within his depth, he was wading through 
the deep mud. 

Hitherto, the object, amid the broad path of silver light, had been 
a dark one; but diverging a little out of the glittering water, it now 
became a bright one, and Mike could make out the features, at least 
as plainly as those of the man in the moon. At last the creature 
stopped a few fathoms off, and in a sort of ‘“‘ forrin voice,” such as the 
Trishman had never heard before, called to Mike Mahoney. 

Mike crossed himself, and answered to his name. 

** What do you take me for?” asked the stranger. 

** Divil knows,” thought Mike, taking a terrible scratch at his red 
head, but he said nothing. 

** Look here then,” said the’stranger; and plunging head downwards, 
as for a dive, he raised and flourished in the air a fish’s tail, like a 
salmon’s, but a great deal bigger. After this exhibition had lasted for 
about a minute, the tail went down, and the head came up again. 

“* Now you know of course what I am ?” . 

‘¢ Why, thin,” said Mike, with a broad grin, “ axing your pardon, I 
take it you’re a kind of Half-Sir.” 

“‘ True for you,” said the Merman, for such he was, in a very me- 
lancholy tone. “I am only half a gentleman, and it’s what troubles 
me, day and night. But I’ll come more convenient to you.” 

And by dint of great exertion, partly crawling, and partly shooting 
himself forward with his tail, shrimp fashion, he contrived to reach the 
beach, when he rolled himself close to Mike’s feet, which instinctively 
made a step apiece in retreat. ; 

“ Never fear, Mike,” said the Merman, “it’s not in my heart to hurt 
one of the finest peasantry in the world.” : : ; 

“Why, thin, you'd not object maybe,” inquired Mike, not quite re- 
assured, ‘‘ to cry O’Connell for ever ?” 

‘* By no means,” replied the Merman ; “ or Success to the Rent.” 

‘« Faix, where did he larn that ?” muttered Mike to himself. _ 

“Water is a good conductor of sound,” said the Merman, with a 
wink of one of his round, skyblue eyes. “ It can carry a voice a long 
way—if you think of Father Mathew’s.” 
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“* Begad, that’s true,” exclaimed Mike. ‘ And in course you'll have 
ae ~f we Repale ?” 

“ Ah, that’s it,”. said . erman, with, a long drawn sigh, and a 
forlorn shake of ‘the ‘ ether just it. It’s in your power, Mike, 
to do me the biggest favour in, the, world.’ 95 ys 

“With all the pleasure in life,” replied Mike, ‘ provided there’s 
neither sin nor ia, t,” S cteamael di to. dated » A | 
* Not the least taste of either,” returned, the Merman...“ It is'only 


that ‘you will help me to Pa this.cursed union, that has, joined the 


bed matty, Ba sh gentle 83.9 the where and.At afish.” 
~“* Murther alive !” shouted. Mike, jumping a step backward, ‘‘ what ! 


cut off your honour’s tail f” sobs : 

“That very same,” said the Merman, ‘‘‘ Hereditary: bondsmen, 
know ye not who would be free themselves must strike the blow.’ . But 
you see, Mike, it’s impossible in my. case to strike the blow. myself.” 

‘* Shure and s0 it is,” said Mike, reflectively, ‘‘and.if I thought you 
would not be kilt entirely—which would be half a murder. anyhow—” 

Never fear, Mike.” Only cut exactly through. the first row of 
scales, between the fish and the flesh, and Ishall feel. no pain, nor will 
you even spill a drop of blood,” , 

“Mike shook ‘his head doubtfully—very doubtfully indeed, and then 
rivuttéred to himself, | 

“Divil a bit of a Repale without that!” 


‘Not a drop, I tell you,” said the Merman, ‘‘ there’s'my hand on it,” 
and he held outa sort of flesh-coloured paw, with webs,between the 
fingers. 

‘It’s a bargain,” said Mike, “‘ but. afterall,” and he. grinned 
knowingly at. the Merman, ‘‘ supposing your.tail),cut.off from: you, 
ie small walking ye’ll get, onless I could lend you, the loan of, a. pair 
o’ legs.” 

‘True for you, Mike,” replied the Merman, ‘ but it’s not the walk- 
ing’that I care for. . It’s the sitting, Mike,” and he winked,again with 
his round, sky-blue eye, “ it’s the sitting, and which. you\seé is mighty 
unconvenient, so Jong as I am linked to this scaly Saxon appendage.” 

** Saxon is it!” bellowed Mike, “ hurrah then for the iar a and 
whipping out a huge clasp knife from his pocket, he performed the 
operation exactly as the Merman had directed,—and, strange to say 
of an Irish operation, without shedding a single drop of -blood. 

“There,” said Mike, having first kicked, the so/dissevered tail 
into the sea, and then setting up the Half-Sir like a-ninepin on the 
high “there you are, free and indepindint, and fit to sit where 

ou plase.” 
re illia Beachus, Mike,” replied the Merman, “‘ and as to the sitting 
where I please,” here he nodded three times very significantly, ‘‘ the 
only seat that will please me will be in College Green.” 

** Och! that will be a proud day for Ireland!” said Mike, attempt- 
ing to shout, and intending to cut a caper and to throw up his hat. But 
his limbs were powerless, and his mouth only gaped in a prodigious 
yawn, As his mouth closed again his eyes opened, but he could see 
nothing that he could make head or tail of —the Merman was gone. 

“‘Bedad |” exclaimed Mike, shutting his eyes again, and rubbing 
the lids lustily with his knuckles, ‘“‘ what a dhrame I’ve had of the 
Repale of the Union !” 
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A sticut sketch of the character and career of a person, lately 
about: town—Pittkins Gribble by ame—may assist the reader, should 
heidesire such help,’ in’ ‘bringing before his mind's eye an image of that 
practical philo t (ever prowling here and ‘there to find out whom 
or what he can pull down), called the leveller. i : 

The earliest recorded anecdote of our hero will serye as well ag.any 
other -to' introduce’ him in all bis original great-mindedness to pos- 


It is related of Little Gribb (as we used to call him at the Charter- 
house), that when his fond parents ‘first brought him up to London, 
and conducting him to the famous Monument on Fish-street Hill, bade 
him look,’ saying in tones of stains, awe, : t 

‘t There, Pittkins, isn’t that high ?”—the youthful Pittkins standing 
opposite the now-reformed bully, that still lifts its head but lies no 
moré, tan his eye up the column, ‘even from the base to. the, golden. 
flame at the top, and then down again, measuringly—and then up 
once more—and at length, with ‘a sneer that alone settled the question 
of altitude, to the prejudice ‘of the Monument, replied boldly, to the 
parental query, | j 

** Not so very high! Gemini gosh!” | 

» What may be the exact form of words for which the above mystical 
exclamation was adopted ‘as a substitute, it is impossible at this re- 
mote day to say ; but that it was employed complimentarily we cannot 
conceive; and perhaps it may be understood as conveying wonder, not 
at the height of the column, but at the measure of its renown—a sneer 
put»into language—a note of non-admiration to finish off the plain 
English, “ Not so very high !” - 

Little Gribb became great—yet diminutive he remained all his days. 
He:had a pinched visage, and a sour expression; a small, mst, 
eyé,; and’a sharp, thin voice; a head remarkably flat, and shoulders 
conspicuously round. : ra 

From early infancy, he entertained a rooted and impatient dislike of 
every thing in which others seemed to take any particular pride—of 
every thing, great or little, that appeared to have been set up with 
care and labour. When other children were building houses of cards, 
placing each upon each with the exactest art and the most watchful 
anxiety, his eye would follow every slow and cautious movement with 
curious pleasure—to think how he should have the satisfaction pre- 
a of bringing the whole fabric down with a touch—a puff of 

reath. 

_ Grown older, the feeling manifested itself in numberless ways, It 
required various circumstances, all conspiring to ensure secrecy, to 
enable him to enjoy his especial luxury—which consisted in cropping 
off, just at the top of the stem, with a smart swish, some of his grand- 
father’s choice tulips; but on thistles and wild-flowers, as he rambled 
through the fields, he had no‘mercy; and it was astonishing how 
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laboriously he would amuse himself in this manner for hours, going, out 
of his way as often as the clusters of flowery heads presented them- 
selves at a distance, candidates for decapitation. 

The mere destruction of toys, flowers, birds’-nests, and similar trifles 
to which he entertained an antipathy, though carried on upon an ex- 
tensive scale denoting unwearied industry, ceased of course to have 
charms when he had become master of a pistol, and could shoot sparrows 
in a cage six feet off. The gun, however light, was rather more than 
his puny frame could manage in those days—and he was never strong 
but he evinced the most passionate fondness for pigeon-shooting, 
and was early in life proprietor of a trap. When shooting was incon- 
venient, his favourite e was nine-pins, which he pursued however 
quite solitarily ; for although he had somebody to set them up for him, 
he never permitted any one to knock them down but himself. 

By the time he had arrived at man’s estate, and taken possession of 
his own, it was clear that Pittkins Gribble was proprietor of a great 
fortune, and he speedily proceeded therefore to knock it down. Gold- 
smith’s genteel bear, who hated every thing as was low, was the anti- 

Gribble, who hated every that was high, - 

The only idea of greatness that he could consent to tolerate for an 
instant, was some gigantic ceaget of his own for levelling greatness. 
Various grand notions floated doubtless through his vast mind without 
settling, and many plans combining every thing came to nothing. 

Whether, for example, he ever seriously entertained the intention 
of forming a company for pulling down the Pyramids, and paving the 
desert with the materials, is only a matter of conjecture; but he never 
could bear to hear of the dimensions of those edifices; nor, with the ex- 
ception of the costs of pane pasty: iauiae and estimates, eh he 
publicly spend any v e sums upon his favourite experiment, of re- 
ducin (om arn ioe tap altitude of twenty-one doslead feet, to the 
exact height of Shooter’s Hill;—four hundred and fifty feet being, as 
he was wont to remark, quite elevation enough for any reasonable 
mountain suitable for Christians to climb. 

But he did, as an Englishman, feel considerable jealousy and dissa- 
tisfaction at the superior elevation which hills have been allowed to 
maintain in Wales and Scotland; and although he could never be 
brought to acknowledge that any one of them was a single foot pana 
than our own—in fact, he never thought highly even of Mont B 
-——yet he did not scruple to confess that Snowden stood rather too 
much above the level of the sea, and that Ben Nevis should certainly 
be taken down a little. But as in accomplishing, this work, the bills 
too would run high, he would naturally object to them. 

Returning from Rome, when the party he had joined were compar- 
ing their impressions on entering St. Peter’s, one declared that he was 
struck with the harmony of the proportions ; another with the mellow- 
ness of light and shadow ; a third with the’airy loftiness ; a fourth with 
the grandeur of space around him, &c. Gri on being asked what 
his impression was, said he was struck with the snugness of the 
building. 

_ Pittkins professed to be totally disappointed with America. He 
thought the woods and forests there inferior to Coombe and Epping, and 
was surprised to find the Hudson such a narrow strip of river. Nature 
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bably might have meant it for some broad stream, but had evident! 

it unfinished. Niagara was no prodigy to Pittkins; he soudlaaeed 
the Fall to be not particularly Great—it had been over-rated, was only 
water, and would be sure to find its level. 

Having travelled to Patagonia, on purpose to effect a personal mea- 
surement of the inhabitants, whose average height he ascertained to be 
identical with that of the Laplanders (his own number of inches) he 
returned to London; a city to which, by this time, he was prepared 
to deny all claim to the title of the Great Metropolis. It was very 
well in its way—he wished to have nothing to say against it—it might 
pass musterif its pretensions were not thrust for ostentatiously in 
ridiculous and hyperbolical epithets. 

Powers of slander and ingratitude, incomparable as incomprehen- 
sible! it was thus that he would presume, in his all-levelling humour, 
to ~ 23 of glorious, matchless, faultless, beloved London—that city 

f the soul, that Araby thrice blessed—the true Utopia made easy, 
and adapted to the meanest as to the mightiest capacity ! 

But Britain itself was not so Great for that matter ; this he under- 
took to prove any day. It only measured so many miles from east to 
west, and so many from north to south—and contained but such a 
number of square yards at the utmost. Into the political speculations 
of Pittkins there is no occasion to enter here; but perhaps he did not 
think much of Great Britain’s institutions; and of Magna Charta es- 
pecially, he has been heard to say that it was far from being any great 
matter after all. 

When I called upon him on his return, I found him burnt out of his 
newly furnished house, before he had leisure to insure it. A fire had 
swept away two or three mansions close to his—every body alarmed, 
declared it was a great conflagration—very !—but Pittkins insisted 
that it was a very little one, and in fact no conflagration at all: and to 
prove his sincerity, he positively refused to permit an article of pro- 
perty to be disturbed—an atom to be removed from the sanctuary, 
wherein, of course, all was presently consumed. 

Such was the depreciatory spirit in which I found him! He could not 
hear even a fire distinguished by the epithet “‘ great,” without throwing 
cold water on it, in a sense the least likely to effect its extinguishment, 
I rather suspect, from something that fell from him, that he was a 
little jealous of the meritorious efficiency of the fire-brigade. To extol 
éven a superior engine in his presence, would have been to draw down 
upon it showers of fiery vituperation. 

Making every allowance for his loss, and fancying that his mind 
just then might be unhinged, I proposed an evening at the play. The 
performance unluckily happened to be “ Alexander the Great.” The 
word jarred unpleasantly on the ear of the grudging Gribble, and the 
Macedonian was macadamized on the spot. Gribble would accord not . 
one atom of greatness to the royal hero’s share. He would not permit 
him to be a great conqueror, or a great madman, scarcely a great fool, 
but the play itself he said was excellent. ‘ 

As for the actor, who played the monarch—being the best in the 
piece and a great’public favourite—he had not, as it was found upon 
an impartial consideration of his pretensions, a solitary qualification 
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for his art}, The ers next in rank, although deemed to be de- 
eo amen gy not so shamefully destitute; while the underlin 
who did: nothing, were considered to have been capable of distingui 
ing themselves, if they had had any thing to do. It was only the 
leading actor, he who obtained all the applause, whose merits were 
utterly invisible ; and when it was intimated that he was a paid, 
as well as loudly praised, Gribble’s indignation knew no bounds, but 
Dinnadeicy-fartheece apphaopd the 1 subjects bis: mind took 
Discoursing further it at upon all subjects bis mi 
the same cons. Whatever stood high Ececsaa to be fair game. 
The tide of prejudice always rolled on till it broke to foamand froth 
against an eminence. NHQe . 
Gribble, as in the case of Alexander, being quite ready at all times 
to demonstrate that whosoever was surnamed “ the Great,” must ne- 
cessarily be a nobody, was not likely to fall. in with the general esti- 
mate of the claims of the great living Captain to his -warrior-wreath ; 
and when allusion was made to the abundant laurels which Sir Arthur 
had acquired in India, Gribble it was—Pittkins Gribble, who peremp- 
torily denied, and obstinately persisted in his denial, that the youthfal 
general had ever brought home a single laurel from that country. ; 
** But this,” exclaimed he, ‘is the spirit of false worship that)pre- 
vails, the adulation that cries up cleverness as greatness, I say, nota 
ve “9 reaped there—for as it happens, the laurel does not grow in 
e land.” | 
Gribble, however, if he would not give honour where honour was 
due, and scorned to call that eminent which the world) accounted so, 


was always ready with his frank, his generous admission, that there 


was an abundance of great generalship scattered, in the raw material, 
through the ranks, and that thousands of Marlboroughs and Welling- 
tons—thousands—were at that moment serving at tenpence a-day. 

This was equally noticeable in relation to other professors, high and 
low. It was always to be observed—and let any onewho ever knew one 
of the family of Gribble inthis life, mark the fact—that Pittkins was no 
enemy to talent, so long as talent was unknown. He cherished no 
feeling hostile to desert, so long as desert was unrewarded and unap- 

reciated. He never condescended to run. down excellence of any 
ind, so long as all mankind agreed never to say a single syllable 
about the excellence in question. 

A poet might hold in his shabby ink-bespotted desk, a rare manu- 
seript flashing with golden lines, while his purse lacked even a copper 
lining ; and while the future benefactor of his race, unskilled in the 
fashion of the literature of the passing hour, was languishing in low 
obscurity, would Gribble, Pittkins Gribble, be the man} to seize rudely 
on his verses, to subject them to-bitter criticism, and hold up their mag- 
nificence toscorn! No. 

And the man‘of science, the philosopher, might continue (like illus- 
trious Adam Warner in the famous romance), to cherish,and cultivate, 
and perfect, and pine over ‘his grand invention for the world’s in 
safety—free from interruption, exempt from the least sneer, the lightest 
contumelious glance; as far as‘ Gribble was concerned. He trod not 
upon worms. 
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- It..was only -when the: gloriously modelled; the wondér-working iw- 
strument, ceased to be a ‘secret, and came into full: play under the 
world’s inspection—it was not till the golden-lined manuscript had 
been made more lustrous still by the agency of ‘printer's ink, and in that 
condition) been. bent over by rapt brows, glowing: cheeks, and eager 
: hat the soul of Pittkins was at all'concerned about either; and 
it;was not-until the poet and: the philosopher had : passed through the 
shadows of adversity, the cold regions: of neglect; into honour and 
success, that Gribble in the magnanimity of his nature, took the trouble 
to assail them. 7 
() The deservers whom Ae challenged must. be successful ideservers 3 
the merits he disputed must be fully recognised. Truly, indeed—most 
true+tie trod not upon mere worms; but when the poor, dull, unpro- 
mising things turned'out to be glow-worms, their brightness became 
offensive, and he instinctively put out his foot. : 

Let this justice be done to all the Gribbles—at least to Pittkins of 
thatilk. ~ He railed only at the eminent, the popular atithors.» He 
despised only Scott, Bulwer, &c. He allowed to one, antiquarian re 
search; to another, a kind of eloquence (a favourite phrase); toa 
third, some knowledge of London streets; to a fourth, skill in stages 
effect: to another yet, a familiarity -with salt-water; and he would 
discriminatingly put his finger upon a passage here and there, 
saying, 

‘¢ Now that is positively not so bad !” 

But then Pittkins had a constant knack of drawing from under his 
cloak,or producing from: some sly corner or other, an: odious, old+ 
looking, abominable first volume, or perhaps all three—(it might be a 
tale:by the late Rev. William Soft, or a story by Mrs. Spangle)—and of 
erying out with some exultation, like a real patron of neglected ge- 
nius, 

+ Now, talking of novels, don’t say I admire nothing at all—here is 
a novel if you like,” &c 

And thus the heartiness' of the praise bestowed on trash, gave quite a 
conscientious turn to the jealous and spiteful abuse of excellence. 

The Gribbles are cunning, but like the vast majority of cunning 
people; not cunning enough. 

If you had ever caught Pittkins at an exhibition, you would have found 
him prying into the unlikeliest corner, or raising his glass at the upper- 
most line of paintings, in search of the unpopular picturesque; but for the 
great pictures, the acknowledged beauties, the canvas whose forms and 
colours are the finished and perfect offspring of exquisite genius and un- 
wearied labour, he had no eye at all for them, but only a little contemp- 
tuous breath; or, in a case of extraordinary merit and popularity, a 
rather longer tirade against mannerism and affectation, proneuncing the 
all-admired painting to be— : 

‘¢ A bad specimen of a bad school—decidedly the worst thing the 
artist ever did.” ! 

If Pittkins saw no merit in living artists—when they were much 
talked-of and admired—it was not that he recognised this merit in the 
old masters instead. One of his favourite maxims was that the care 
toons of Raffaelle were failures. In his judgment of modern authors, he 
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-equally uninfluenced by any overweening partiality for the works of 
dead. He considered Shakspeare to be a fashionable poet. He 
the old dramatists generally to be vulgar writers, who just knew 
thing of the passions, Milton was heavy, but Pope (in considera- 
tion of his being much abused) was voted to be pretty in parts. Spratt 
and Blackmore he regarded as rising poets. ts 

One particular saying of his may be noticed here ;—that- “he 
thought Dr. Johnson. a particularly small creature, and should have 
much liked living in his time, that he (Pittkins Gribble) might have 
told him so to his teeth.” nue 

It was therefore from no immediately al feeling that Pittkins 
railed at the living, wherever he happened to see (which assuredly was 
not every where) duly exalted, and virtue rewarded... When he 
decl “pen his conscience, for he frequently spoke of it, that al- 
though he had been much in Italy, and knew more of music than of any 
art.or science extant, he never had—never in all his days—heard such 
a bellowing barbarian as Rubini, it was not that he detested Rubini’s 

tion more than he detested the fame of Orpheus: Whosoever 
excelled his fellows in any thing, mentally or bodily, it was all the same 
—was lcs ph hateful to the green-eyed monster crouching in the soul 
of Gribble. | 

When, for instance, he was shown into the apartment of the Irish 
giant, whom he found attended by company, he, with many measuring 
glances directed at the individuais comprising the assembly, inquired 

‘“* Which is the person whom I came here to see ?” 

And when he heard an acquaintance commenting on the corpulency 
of Daniel Lambert he took me aside, and whispered in a jealous, envious 
tone, 

‘* Did you hear that exaggeration? Now it so happens that, when I 
was quite young, I went to see that noted personage, and on my ho- 
nour—I speak it cautiously and within bounds—he was rather thin 
than otherwise.” ‘ 

His intolerance, therefore, was alike inveterate, whether directed 
against “the Great,” as we have already seen, or “the Fat,” as.we 
see here. _ Aristides being called emphatically ‘‘ the just,” he looked 
upon as a bit of a rogue; and even the title of “ Peter the Cruel” 
appeared objectionable to his ears. 

‘« Gross flattery, no doubt,” was his remark; ‘‘ there. may be, for 
aught these historians can tell, as much cruelty in my single nature as 
in a whole kingdom-full of Peters.” 

In short, Pittkins always deemed an eminent person tobe somcthiog 
like a hare, never so as when it has been run down. . 

It was notalone realities, as I have already shown, that excited ill- 
will and jealous rancour in the breast of the. universal critic, Gribble. 
The most shadowy and fantastic points of distinction would suffice for 
him to hang a protest upon. When, one day, he read at the top of 
a playbill the remarkable announcement— 

“ Ninth night of the celebrated comedian Potts, the acknowledged 
son of Momus—”*® 


Sy 





* Fact—in a play-bill recently issued at the east end of London. 
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Gribble, who never professed to be a comedian, even in joke, turned 
Hc ea igmpg seagate, gatas mars gerappae sme ap 
his lips :-— bled 
- It is falsee—quite false—he has never been so acknowledged ; and 
Fil engage to prove, in five minutes, that Potts is no relation to Momus’ 
at all 1” hie 
The idea of such ‘a distinction—of a mortal comedian 
owned by such a father, quite overcame the sensitive Pittkins. 
could not’ bear to hear even Cupid spoken of so continually—and 


when he found the name introduced too often in or conversa- 
tion, he would remind the bystander that, after all, ““Cupid was not 
thie legitimate son of Venus.” Pel 


With regard to the mythological lady last mentioned, her sex, as in 
the case of mortal ones, however endowed or however celebrated, was 
no security against her being shamefully traduced. Having denied to 
her any pretension to virtue, he actually begrudged to Venus the glory 
of her good looks. Thus, if any classical and romantic youth, enor- 
mously enamoured, chanced to compare the lady in the pink bonnet 
whom he saw near the Serpentine, to Venus rising from the sea—as such 
similitudes will present themselves to the blind eyes of love—Pittkins; 
jealously affronted at the double idolatry thus avowed, would say— 

“Of your mortal divinity, my friend, I am no Andee, having seen 
nothing at all of her except the pink bonnet and ue nose that 

timidly out of it; ‘but now—as for your other divinity—Venus 
=e you know I more than doubt all that story about her excessive 
ty!” 

Now, very true it is (pushing Pittkins aside for a few seconds), that 
there may be a principle on which we have some right to regard Venus 
herself as being not a bit handsomer than she should be ;—and if any, 
it Would be on this ;, that her beauty has been so vehemently insisted 
on, so mathematically demonstrated. When the world begins to rave 
about accurate p ions, and miracles of measurement, we ‘at once 
begin to feel that limits have been set to beauty, otherwise illimitable, 
undefinable, inexpressible. | 

Hazlitt has an acute remark, in his criticism upon Fielding, that 
bears upon the point. The great delineator of character, conscious 
that his charming heroine, Sophia Western, is but a country girl after 
all, feels that he has but a case in the prejudiced reader’s estima- 
tion, with reference to the refinement and t wpe he desires to 
bestow upon her. He thence falls into an error; and proceeds, not 
merely to paint her portrait very elaborately, but to insist so often, nay 
at every fresh adventure, every change of attitude she may assume in 
the story, so strenuously upon her graces and accomplishments, that we 
half suspect in the end (says Hazlitt) that the charming Sophia was but 
adowdy. It issomething to find out the likeness of a little flaw in 
such rare art. 

Returning to our leveller, it may be taken for granted that when he 
begrudged a goddess her charms, he would not willingly concede to a 
god his full measure of renown. Envy, jealousy, detraction, hatred of 
all qualities which shoot above the common level—these feelings are 
capable of breaking into such singular excesses, of penetrating into 
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almost incredible nooks and corners of our nature, that there is 
nothing scarcely that can be said to be unnatural as food for their ra- 
' Why, Pittkins Gribble had a secret grudge, in virtue of a long- 
descended fame, —e ‘great men” who lived 
ient on Peery by reason of their nameless- 
ness; and when he heard a admiration from many lips, on 
view of a fine picture, the infant Hercules ing the serpents, he 
called Hercules a humbug, and declared that he had read in an old 
book a refutation of the fact pourtrayed—they were not serpents at all 
—but eels—mere live eels! ; 

It was often remarked that while Gribble’s favourite and indeed sole 
occupation in life was to asperse and depreciate, he never was heard to 
utter a word in his own disparagement. He never, with a weak mo- 
desty appeared to think himself less than the greatest whom ‘he’ tra- 
duced. On this point he once made an observation, which though it 
bears hard upon a large part of the world, a small part ofthe said 
world would say, is not entirely destitute of truth. 

“A wise man,” said Pittkins, ‘ will readily speak ill of any body, 
rather than of himself. If he censures another, people admire his saga- 
city ; if he censures his own conduct, they know him to bea fool.” 
jean Seabee mm pe en en rhs 

e was t to have brought an ishment into 
disgrace, and to have hastened its cn eae eamaiian stood in the 
illory for slander, backed by a touch of perjury, he was asked, 
aving been first removed from his elevation in the midst of that'sea 
of faces, whether he did not think the crowd immense. He sneered 
se notion, He could not bear the idea:of immensity, even in a 

** Not at all,” he replied, ‘‘ it was by no means a great crowd. Do 
you call that a crowd ?—it was a sprinkling.” 

And when death drew nigh—at whose approach poor Pittkins mani- 
fested considerable repugnance to any nearer intimacy—and when 
good people told him that high and low were equal in the grave, that 

eath was a great leveller— 

**A leveller, truly,” gasped the dying depreciator, half raising himself 
by a parting effort of disparagement in the mind—his eye glazed, and 
his voice weakening at each successive syllable— 

“* Yes, a leveller, no doubt ;—but not—observe me—not—such a 

at—leveller.” 

Gribble was, even in that moment, thinking of his own claims to a 
superior distinction. 
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RAISING THE PRICES. 


: 


ELtiston was esteemed the best apologist since the days of John 
Palmer, whose irresistibly insinuating wheedle is still remembered b 
old playgoers.: Like Palmer, he generally constituted himself’ stoc 
giver out,” as it is styled, in whatever theatre he might happen to be 
performing. He was, in fact, natarally fond of speech-making, 
‘whether in public or in private, and took every opportunity of address- 
ing his audience, or company, as the case might be. There, were times, 
indeed, when a speech was absolutely necessary to him. Whether he 
had any thing to talk about or fiot, a speech he would make. When 
addressing the public in these cases, having all the set phrases. of stage 
eloquence at his tongue’s end, he was usually successful. It is, true 
‘his ‘audience were sometimes perfectly unable to understand what he 
cad been talking about; but having been addressed in the usual lauda- 
tory manner, they applauded as a matter of course ;—with which com- 
mendation, and the having had his'say, the actor always retired pet- 
fectly satisfied. Many instances might be given of the success with 
which.an'audience may be talked over by ‘a favourite actor, and the 
ease by which applause may be obtained, were it at all necessary; but it 
is not. Elliston did not, however, always yield to the humour of, his 
ché@arers-—on the contrary, he would often oppose their will, and combat 
their opinion. 
.i¢ Who does not remember his disputing ‘‘ the judgment of the senate” 
when the audience were condemning the farce of ‘‘ Rogues All; or, 
‘Three Generations” at Drury-lane Theatre? On this occasion, in the 
true spirit of that senatorial assumption, wherein, as more, than, once 
shown, ‘he so much delighted to indulge, he insisted i taking the 
Hp of the house on the question; most legislatorially beginning with 
the ‘* ayes.” 

ff Ppl that: are‘of opinion that this farce should be repeated will 
please to signify the same by—” 

‘¢ No, no, no!” was the unanimous response of the audience. 

‘*On the contrary ?—” asked Elliston, with great gravity. 

** No, no, no!” was the deafening return. 

Not atall repulsed, our hero coolly remarked, » 

“‘ The ayes have it !” 

“No, no, no!” with one voice, again reiterated the whole house, 

‘But I say aye, aye!” thandered Out Robert William, majesti- 
cally. ‘ The ayes have it!” 

Then ordering the prompter to ring down the curtain, for that the 
house was up, he grandly stalked off the stage, leaving the audience 
speechless with laughter and astonishment. 

On another occasion, when the actor Sam Penley’s Spanish comedy, 
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“A Night in Madrid,” was consigned for its demerits to rot in “ cold 
obstruction,” Elliston again, contested the fiat of the public; ex- 
changing this time the character of the manager for that of the critic, 
with all the profundity of a Longinus or an Aristotle, he bade them re- 
consider their verdict, promulgating this memorable axiom : 

“‘ Itis a very dificult thing,” said he, dictatorially, “to write a good 
comedy, but it is a still more difficult thing to judge of one, and in my 
opinion you ere all wrong. The piece shall be repeated.” 

There are not very many instances on record in which our comedian 
was ever found at fault with an audience, but still this was sometimes 
the case, and among the few that are remembered is the following : 

During the summer of 1817, while he held the management of the 
Leicester Theatre he engaged Braham, then in the zenith of his popu- 
larity, to sing for a few nights as a great draw during the race week, 
when the town was always unusually crowded. His treasury not being 
in a very flourishing erste he rt oe this would afford him a 

opportunity to pocket a few pounds extra, by raising the prices : 
gsi tae shillings to three shillings, and ‘he ra ® from four 
shillings to five shillings. The gallery he did not  raisé, considering it 
was, as he remarked, quite high enough. 

This determination he announced to the public of Leicester in his 
bills, with much preliminary flourish, stating that in his anxiety to 
acknowledge their liberal patronage, and merit their generous support, 
he had engaged Mr. Braham at a great expense, though he should only 
slightly increase the et of admission to the pit and boxes. 

He fondly hoped that amidst the gaiety and dissipation in which all 
ranks, ages, sexes, and professions are immersed during the race week 
in a country town, this trifling addition would at all events be tolerated, 
if it was not altogether approved of—but he reckoned without his host. 
The choice spirits of Leicester were not to be so gulled ; they considered 
they had a right to the first London talent, on these occasions, without 
any extra charge, as they quietly put up with a very inefficient company 
during all the other parts of the season. It was evident a storm was 
brewing, but Robert William appeared to care very little about the 
matter. Braham of course came down, and was announced to appear 
on the evening of the first day’s races as Prince Orlando, in the ** Ca- 
binet.”” All was excitement in the town, and a crowded house was 
confidently anticipated. 

About noon on the day in question as Keeley, who at this time led 
the low comedy business at Leicester, and was a prodigious favourite 
in the town, was taking a turn over the course in order to have a peep 
at the sports, he observed walking side by side with a man who carried 
a boarded placard, announcing the performances of the evening, 
another, who was distributing small handbills amongst the crowd, 
which bills seemed to create much commotion. Procuring one of them 
he found it was an address to the public, stating that Mr. Elliston 
having, with his usual liberality, resolved to raise the prices of admit- 
tance to the Leicester Theatre during the race week, there would be a 
representation extraordinary that evening ; that the performances would 
commence with—‘‘ a NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS,”—the part of 
Sir Giles Over-reach by Mr. Elliston, with a variety of singing and 
dancing, by the O,P. company. The whole to conclude with “ THE 
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pEvit To Pay.” To this was added a nota bene, in, which the pa- 
trons of the theatre were particularly requested to be early in their 
attendance. . 

With this ominous missive, it evidently meaning mischief, Keeley 
directly repaired in search of his illustrious leader, and found him re- 
galing himself at an inn in the town, kept, as already has been 
mentioned, by two maiden sisters, great admirers, and firm friends of 
the comedian. To Elliston, Keeley at once displayed this handbill, 
seriously advising him to be prepared, as a row was no doubt contem- 
plated, suggesting the propriety of issuing counter bills, explanatory 
of the necessity of the advance in the prices, But Robert William 
treated the ‘‘ weak invention of the enemy,” as he called it, very con- 
temptuously. His eye brightened up, he seemed to glory in the coming 
contest; he had never been foiled in ‘‘a battle of brains” with an 
audience, and never imagined such a 61 gy possible. 

‘‘Pooh! pooh! my dear Bob!” said he, ‘‘a crowd is always a 
coward. A mob is a many-headed monster, sir; only give one of the 
heads a good hard thwack, and all the rest will very soon draw in their 
horns. Yes, yes, the hydra will hide its diminished heads then, take 
my word on’t !” 

“J hope you may find it so,” said Keeley, ‘but I have my 
doubts.” 

“Psha! my dear fellow, suppose there should be any disturbance, I 
have but to address the audience and any thing will be all right.” 

* Query!” said Keeley, leaving the confident manager to enjoy him- 
self in the hospitable society of his fair hostesses. 

As had been anticipated, the house was a complete bumper—it was 
crowded in every part. Elliston was not to appear till the afterpiece, 
when he was to personate ‘‘the Three Singles,” a personation in the 
excellence of which he was indeed single .’ for never has his perfection 
in ‘‘Les Trois Fréres Jumeaux” been approached, much less sur- 

sed. 

Before the curtain rose for the opera, signs of discontent were every 
where manifest; a storm was gathering, but there was no outbreak. 
During the whole of the opera, the Orphean strains of Braham, who 
was.as usual enthusiistically encored in all his songs, seemed to charm 
the anger of the audience, and lull their wrath to rest. When he was 
not on the stage, indeed, a solitary hiss, groan, or cry of ‘‘ No Ellis- 
ton !’”’ might occasionally be heard, but there was no concentration, 
and it was to be presumed no organization. Elliston was in high 
Spirits. , 

Pe What do you think of it now?” said he to Keeley, exultingly 
rubbing his hands, and winking such a wink as none but he couid 
wink. ‘* Where are your fears now?” 

“ Wait a bit!” said the prudent Bob, 

The opera concluded; the farce commenced. There was a dead 
silence—a silence that precedes the rising tempest. The first scene 
was gone through; Elliston was to open the second scene. A low 
growl ran through the house. Undismayed, with a mingled smile of 
contempt and defiance, the manager dressed in the shovel-hat and 
clerical coat of the senior Single, walked staidly on the stage, followed 
K 2 
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by Keeley as Humphrey Grizzle. The first line he has to say 


is— 
‘I think we shall find ourselves very comfortably suited here, Hum- 


‘He, however, did not find himself quite so comfortable, but rather 
found himself mistaken ; for no sooner did he. make, his appearance, 
than a volley of hisses, groans, and that peculiar species of whistle 
denominated cat-call, accomplished by putting the fingers. in the 
mouth, and which is never heard to perfection but. in the gallery of a 
theatre, descended in a whirlwind of fury on his devoted head.. Yell 
oa execration followed, — y odin if 3 

itically bowing wi at fine ‘‘ pride that s humility,” 
Elliston advanced to the front of the stage. : But did he feel burnibity ? 
Let those answer who were peeping through the hole in the prompter’s 
box, and beheld his tongue thrust into his P. S, cheek. With the 
calm collectedness of conscious superiority, he waited the subsiding 
of the storm. 

This at length partially occurring, he coolly addressed the house, 
beginning with the pit; reminding them that by raising them to what 
had formerly been the box price, he had given them a superior stand- 
ing in society,——had elevated their standard of respectability. . As for 
the boxes, he said he was sure there could not be a person there to 
whom such a trifle as a mere shilling was an object, the more especially 
when it was to hear the first singerof the age—he knew they all loved 
i ey the man that had not music in. his soul, was fit for any 
thine— 

“Ay, even forthe disgraceful tumult of that evening!” 

He then turned to the gallery, and his countenance lightened up. 

“T have them, Bob!’ he triumphantly whispered to Keeley, who 
stood dismayed; ‘I’ve got them!” , 

Here he fixed his eagle eye on a man who sat in the front row of 
the gallery, and who was hissing, hooting, and kicking against the 
panels as if he'd kick them out. 

‘It is as I suspected,” said Elliston, fiercely ; ‘‘ yes, it is from the 
very part of the house that has neither right nor reason to complain, 
that this most unwarrantable tumult principall¥ proceeds. My re- 
spectable patrons in the pit and boxes may have some slight cause to 
murmur, but you gods can have none—what have you, sir ¢’’ addressing 
the vociferous person before mentioned, a shrewd fellow named Joe 
How, well known to three-fourths of the Leicester audience as an indi- 
vidual never wanting with a ready answer, 

** What have you, I ask, to complain of?” looking indignantly at 
Joe. “I have not raised you!” 

‘* Yes, you have,” said Joe, boldly. 

“I deny your position, sir,” said Elliston, with an air of autho- 
rity. 

‘* But I say you have!” said Joe. 

‘¢ Prove it!” said Elliston. 

“IT can,” said Joe, carelessly. 

«Then do,” said the manager, triumphantly, as much as to say, 
“You are in a cleft stick, my fine fellow.” 

















- JT will,” answered Joe, with most provoking coolness,. ....) . 

A burst of applause from all parts of the house followed this deter- 
mination. Elliston rubbed his hands,» » | 

* Ay! ay! to the proof—to the proof!” said he. ‘ Your most ex- 
quisite proof, Pompey Bum—prove it, and not only shall. you go into 
any part of the house this evening without advance, but I will engage 
to-morrow to reduce the admission of the pit and, boxes to the usual 
prices.” 

_ Immense applause. , 

*“‘ Agreed, agreed,” cried Joe. ‘* This, then, is all about it, If you 
hadn’t altered the price of the pit, I should have been. very, comfort- 
ably sitting down there now along with my. wife and) daughter, instead 
of which, by your carnation advance, you have forced: me up here, 

es, you have not only raised: the price of the pit, but have raised 

1e too; for if that isn’t raising a fellow, I don’t know what is! So 
what do you say to that, master?” 

** Ay, what do you say to that—what do you say to that ?”’ was the 
universal cry from all parts of the house, mingled with tumultuous roars 
of laughter and shouts of applause at Joe’s victory, who it was plain 
was considered their leader. 

Elliston was completely taken aback, probably for the first time in 
his life under such circumstances. At length with a look of much 
comic embarrassment, he said somewhat gravely, 

“«T certainly must confess itis rather a non sequitur, and I see but 
one way by which to extricate myself from the horns of this dilemma, 
—that is, to keep my word, and abide by our conditions. So since 
the gentleman seems to have ‘such a dislike to the haut pas, to, which 
he has been exalted, I will even admit him with his good lady and fair 
daughter into his old place the pit, and at the old price. Fortunately, 
there is still standing room there I see, and to avoid any further alter- 
cation, the usual terms. of admission shall be resumed to-morrow 
evening.” 

Great cheering greeted this victory, and Elliston effected a decent 
retreat by saying, , 

‘| will go round to the pit-door and meet the gentleman there 
that there may be no mistake.” : 

He then shuffled off, securing a round of applause by this announce- 
ment. 

Joe, with his good lady and fair daughter, now left the gallery also 
with loud applause, to take their accustomed places in the pit, where 
their appearance soon after secured another round of applause. It 
was a proud moment for Joe. 

Elliston then returned behind the scenes, chuckling, and exhibiting 
much glee. 

‘“*T have done him—I have queered him after all,” said he to his 
amazed company. 

‘“‘ What !” inquired they, ‘‘haven’t you admitted him at the old 
price ?—haven’t you fulfilled your treaty 2” 

“Yes, to the letter—two bob a nob; but he forgot the shilling he 
gave for the gallery, so he has still paid an extra shilling. He has got 
the best of the talk, and I of the tip, and I wish him much joy of his 
place and his victory. Go on with the farce.” 
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AN AFFECTIONATE FATHER! 


Paternity was always a subject of congratulation with Elliston , 
he was proud of his family, and with justice; for at one time a finer 
era ae we ivan serehy <0 be.saen together in or out of 
the of mortality, with the exception of one of the younger sons, 
who was rather stunted in his growth, though not otherwise wanting in 
Elliston peculiarities. 

Nor did the great lessee even shrink from acknowledging any little 
shoots and suckers that might not have so unquestionable a claim on 
his fostering protection. Licensed or unlicensed, he hailed any pro- 
spect of perpetuating his name with pstrers: The great comedian 
held with Adam Smith, that the wealth of a nation was in proportion 
to the extent of its population,—by no means agreeing with Professor 
Malthus in his peculiar theories on that subject. 

With perhaps a pardonable vanity, the comedian took little pains to 
conceal that beauty had ever been kind to him. In truth, he was 
generally a thriving wooer ; for joined to handsome features, a graceful 
person, a melodious voice, varied accomplishments, and the attraction 
cast around him by public fame, he had ‘‘ a tongue could wheedle with 
the devil.” No wonder, then, the fair sex were seldom cruel to 
him, and that he shared abundantly in the favours of the Paphian 
Goddess. ae € 

As the npenoetar oe of the Surrey Theatre may still be able to 
testify, he delighted in moments of élevation to tell o’er the number, 
repeat the long list of the nymphs he had “loved and caressed,” with its 
natural consequences—“ all his little ones” forming in their amount a 
very patriarchal aggregate. Yet there was one occasion when he did not 
survey a ponenity that had been unexpectedly thrust upon him, with 
the complacency he usually evinced, on being informed of any addition 
made to the loving subjects of the realm in which it was suspected he 
had any instrumentality. 

About the year 1826, a strolling adventurer from a sister country, 
who had been 


Every thing by turns, and nothing long, 


well mustached, and equally provided with assurance, besides being 
most imperially tufted, suddenly appeared one fine morning at Hastings, 
where by way of raising the wind he announced himself as Frederic 
Elliston, son of the celebrated comedian, Robert William Elliston. His 
purpose in visiting the town he stated, was to delight the inhabitants 
and frequenters of that marine retreat in an entertainment compiled for 
the purpose, with a taste of the quality he had inherited from his illus- 
trious father. 

On the strength of his thus affiliating himself, the credulous land- 
lord of one of the first hotels of the place was easily induced to afford 
him entertainment: and more, to-obtain him credit with the printer, 
and procure him a large room in which to give the representation 
which he had projected, besides advancing him various small sums 
for advertisements, and the different articles necessary for the night’s 
performance. " 

A considerable sensation was created in thetown, All were anxious 
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to see the son who was to continue the talents of so gifted asire. Tickets 
for the first representation were in great request, and a Madame S——, 
a professional Italian lady, then im Hastings, was readily induced to 
join the speculation, and provide in her own person the concert part 
of the entertainment. 

Every thing promised a golden harvest. The adventurer'’s appear- 
ance was very much in his favour, though most persons were rather asto- 
nished that the comedian should have had a son of such ripe years; but 
Elliston’s precocity in such matters was sufficiently notorious, and, as a 
wag remarked, fully accounted for the same. Then, too, some wonder 
was manifested that Master Frederic never should have been heard ‘of 
before; but his sponsorial appellation reminding the wonderers of “* Lo- 
vers’ Vows,” that point was also satisfactorily accounted for. 

The eventful evening at last arrived, and a crowded room was the 
consequence of the general excitement to witness the exertions of the 
great lessee’s son. Butoh, sucha representation ! Suffice it, the various 
attempts of Frederic proved most disgraceful failures. His preten- 
sions had indeed been great enough, but his capability of fulfilling 
them was of the most homeopathic nature, and not even the name of 
Elliston could avert the disapprobation of the spectators, which at 
length vented itself in an indignant burst of most unequivocal hisses, 
in the midst of which the soi-disané scion of Rover, Ranger, and Ro- 
chester, effected a precipitate retreat. 

A second representation was out of the question; and very shortly 
afterwards, to quiet the doubts of the now suspecting landlord, Frederic, 
under his inspection, wrote a latter to his adopted genitor, beginning 
“‘ Dear Dad,” requesting him to send down 10/. by return. ‘* For, old 
boy,” said he, ‘‘ | am completely stuck in the mud here,” concluding 
with—*‘ Your affectionate son, Frederic Elliston.” 

This letter for his further satisfaction, the landlord insisted en posts 
ing himself. 

Robert William was of course greatly enraged when he received this 
precious epistle—he knew the writer could be no true son of his, nor 
did he at all remember him among the miscellaneous. His anger 
was much increased when he read the account of the exhibition which 
appeared in the Hastings paper, and learned that the impostor had 
decamped with his plunder in the middle of the night. 

‘¢]’ll affectionate son him,” roared he, ‘“‘ if ever I catch the villain. 
Ten pounds, indeed! when there’s been no matter of money in the case 
—he gets no p4-tri-money, or any other money from me, if I know it— 
no, no.” 

An actor, who shortly after this joined the Surrey company from the 
Hastings Theatre, confirmed Elliston’s suspicions of Master Frederic’s 
masquerading, by informing him, he, the actor, had recognised the 

outh as a member of a strolling company he had once played with in 

reland, where Frederic was never intrusted with any thing more im- 
portant than going on with messages, and where he passed under the 
name of Mortimer. 

It was this actor’s exposé that had occasioned Master Frederic’s 


nocturnal flight. : 
Elliston, of course, sent an indignant denial of the swindler’s 
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alleged relationship to the Hastings newspaper, though it was scarcely 
nae : ot 

Mont parol determining to break every bone in his spurious off- 
sp. og's ( y the very first time he came in contact with him, the come- 
dia ‘Soon forgot all about the matter, and some months’ passed ‘ere it 
was again brought to his recollection by his receiving an application 
for an engagement at the Surrey, signed Frederic Mortimer, the identi- 
cal name borne, according to the Hastings actor, by the pseudo’ son, 
when in Ireland, in which Ringe nn. the letter among other recommen- . 
dations stated the writer had played. _. 

The similarity of the handwriting immediately struck our comedian; 
he appointed a meeting with the writer in the hall of the theatre the 
following morning at eleven, and invited several of his company to be 
present. 

‘* You shall witness an exhibition,” said he, ‘that shall throw the 
Roman father completely in the shade. I will prove a more than 
Brutus. Yes, yes, the feelings of the father shall give way to the du- 
ty of the manager—nature shall yield to justice—’tis clear this must 
be the very scoundrel that passed himself off as our son.” 

Providing himself with a stout whangee, that his Titus, as he called 
him, might not depart without carrying away with bim some striking 
marks of his tenderness, he awaited the moment of retribution. 

The unsuspecting Frederic duly attended. The greater part of the 
company, with a very respectable sprinkling of the stage-carpenters, 
and other theatrical officials lined the hall on either side, all exceedingly 
anxious to witness the family scene that was to follow. 

As had been arranged, Elliston was immediately made acquainted 
with the arrival of his affectionate son, and prepared to perform his part 
in the little domestic drama he had designed to get up for the occasion. 
Whangee in hand he hastened to receive the expecting Frederic, 
giving his accustomed wink to the bystanders, as he advanced.' 

Frederic was all bows when his ci-devant 'pa appeared, and began 
to introduce himself. 

** Hold, sir,” said Elliston, ‘Is this your letter?” producing it. 

‘* It is, sir,” said Frederic, his eyes sparkling. 

**Then before we enter on any thing else,” said Elliston, addressing 
him in his mast bland and suave manner, ‘‘I think you are the young 
gentleman that did me the honour to claim me as father some time 
since at Hastings.” 


Frederic coloured up, and began stammering out something of an 
explanation. 

‘** Don’t attempt to deny it, sir,” said Elliston, sternly, suddenly 
changing his manner, ‘‘ Here is the letter sent me on that occasion. 
1 have compared it with your letter of yesterday, applying for an en- 
gagement here—the light comedy, and walking gentlemen—both signa- 
tures, Frederic Elliston and Frederic Mortimer, I find, on inspection, 


are written by one and the same person: you have confessed yourself 
to be that person,” 


Frederic could not deny this evident fact. 
‘* Now I have no knowledge of any such paternity as that you would 
fix upon me—still it may be possible—nature creates many a Lucus 
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—but let’that rest ; if ‘you are my son; ‘as T am very much di pleased sed 
with your conduct in the Hastings affair, I have an andeueed tas 
an affectionate father to bestow on you a little wholesome correction. 

If-you are not’my son, and as I have said I have my doubts, I shall’ 
be equally justified in punishing you as an impudent impostor ; there-_ 
fore, in either case, you infernal scoundrel, take that for your birth- 
right:and blessing!” : 

Here he laid the whangee to such good purpose over the shoulders of 
the astonished Frederic, that he a himself fortunate in being able 
to make his escape in a whole skin, plainly showing that if he possessed 
no great talents for the light comedy, and walking gentlemen, that in 
the running footmen he was not likely to have many equals, 

It is perhaps unnecessary to observe that Frederic never again ex- 
a himself to the paternal correction of his affectionate father, who 

e thought had exhibited much more of the brute than the Brutus in 
the benediction he had so unceremoniously bestowed upon him. 








LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


MEMOIR OF LORD SYDENHAM. 


Iris. seldom that'a book comes before the world so entirely 
creditable to all parties connected with it—and especially the chief 
one—as this Memoir of the Life of Lord Sydenham, edited by his 
brother,;Mr. Poulett Scrope. Simple, and, to a certain class of 
readers, dry as they may seem, these details of the public and private 
career of a man like the late Poulett Thompson, have more sterlin 
interest, and the elements of a more widely-extended utility, than all 
the fiction, and half the truth, that the present publishing season has 
put forth. - With the exception only of the late Francis Horner, no 
distinguished man of our own times has owed his elevation, and his 
estimation in the public mind, so entirely and exclusively to his own 
merits and exertions; and no one has more entirely deserved both. 
The “ Life” of such a man cannot fail to be of infinite value in times 
like these, when political connexion and social position go for so much 
more than they are worth, and intellectual qualities and acquirements 
for so much less. The case is the more remarkable, too, considering 
that the leading feature which marked and modified Mr. Thompson’s 
public career was, his uncompromising opinions and principles in re- 
gard to free trade—principles which remain to this day the great 
stumbling-block of the most enlightened statesmen of all countries. 
Add that Mr. Thompson imbibed his opinions on this point while still 
a member of one of our greatest commercial houses, and long held 
and advocated them in opposition to the views of his own family and 
firm,—and the case becomes the most eloquent one in favour of those 
views that has ever been put on record—showing, as it does, that 
even twenty years ago the world was “ wiser than it knew” on this vital 
element of our national prosperity, and that it hailed and honoured 
him as a prophet, whose tenets and prophecies it nevertheless repudiated 
and pretended to scorn. 
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It will be a subject of regret to most readers, that the details of that 
portion of Lord Sydenham’s career which preceded his last and 
yer step in advance as a public man—his canine ane of 

Canadas—form so very disproportionate a part of the present 
volume. They occupy only about a hundred out of its five hundred 
pees, the remainder being devoted to his administration in Canada. 

e latter portion is also the production of a different hand from the 
previous part of the life, and partakes infinitely more of a political 
than a personal character. It is, however, extremely well executed, 
and is of great and permanent value, no less as a semi-official narra- 
tive of one of the most important missions that was ever entrusted to 
individual skill and energy, than as a record of the “‘ appliances and 
means” by which one of the most difficult political achievements of 
modern times was carried out to its desired end, with a degree of suc- 
cess scarcely within the most sanguine hopes of the vast body of per- 
sons interested in it, 

The public career of Mr. Poulett Thompson was so peculiar and so 
instructive, that a brief summary of it may be acceptable to those 
who have not hitherto watched and marked it. 

Charles Poulett Thompson was born in 1799, and was the youngest 
son of an eminent British merchant, head of the hodse of Thompson, 
Bonar, and Co,, and his infancy was distinguished by an incident to 
which (though related by his biographer with no such view), we cannot 
hesitate to attribute a large influence on his future career. He was a 
remarkably beautiful infant, and at the age of four years was particu- 
larly and frequently noticed by the King (George III.) when on a visit 
to Weymouth; and on one occasion the king showed the child to Mr. 
Pitt, and made the then Chancellor of Exchequer take him in his arms 
and carry him about for some minutes. Within a comparatively brief 
period from that time, the quondam plaything of royalty was offered 
the same high official post, and shortly afterwards fell a victim, like 
Pitt, to his incessant labours and exertions in the public service. The 
coincidence is related by the author merely as such—overlooking the 
effect of such a tradition on the mind of the petted child and the 
growing boy and youth, till, in the ambitious man, it at length led to 
that public career in parliament which was achieved in opposition to 
the distinct and earnest opinions and remonstrances of all his family— 
and what is more remarkable, in spite of the entire absence of the usual 
preparations for such a career: for the education of the youth was 
concluded at an age when those destined for the senate have scarcely 
began it, and he was established (at St. Petersburg) in his father’s 
house of business, preparatory to taking his station as a British mer- 
chant. He remained two years at St. Petersburg, when, on account 
of the delicate condition of his health, he returned to England, and 
immediately accompanied the female members of his family to Nice, 
and subsequently to Switzerland and Italy, and they passed nearly 
two years on the continent. By this time he had acquired an unusual 
proficiency in several modern languages, and was desirous of entering 
on the career of diplomacy; but his efforts to this end failed, and after 
a probation of a year and a half in the house of business in London, 
he was again sent out to St. Petersburg (in 1821), and immediately took 
part in the management of the house. There he remained for another 
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two years, when after travelling Crosg® a large portion of Russia, in 
the spring of 1824, we find him in Vienna, whence he returned to 
London, and definitively established himself as joint partner and ma- 
nager with his brother in the London house of business, Shortly after 
this period his liberal views on general politics, and particularly his no- 
tions on free trade, led him to a Spaihl tueatacines with Mr. Bentham 
and his friends; and after having suffered considerably in his pecu- 
niary fortunes during the panic of 1825, in the summer of the next 
year he offered himself (still against the strong opinions and earnest 
remonstrances of his immediate connexions in business), for the re- 
esentation of Dover in parliament ; was successful, though at a very 
arge expense of money, and took his seat on the 18th of November, 
1826. Here, though his votes were all on the liberal side, he did not 
distinguish himself in any way as a speaker, or seem desirous of oc- 
cupying public attention, till May, 1827, when he made a speech on 
he shipping interest, which at once attracted the notice of Mr. Hus- 
isson. 

From this period his position rapidly rose in public estimation, and 
when, after the death of Mr. Huskisson, the government of the Duke 
of Wellington went out on Sir Henry Powell’s motion on the Civil 
List (in 1830), Earl Grey offered the Vice-presidentship of the Board 
of Trade and the Treasurership of the Navy to Mr. Thompson, who 
accepted them. He took but little part in the proceedings of the 
house during the great debates on the Reform Bill, contining his efforts 
to his own especial department of the public business. At the ge- 
neral election in 1832, which followed,'he was again returned for Dover, 
but on arriving in London, he was met by an express, apprising him 
of his simultaneous election for Manchester by a large majority. He, 
of course, chose to sit for the latter place. The subsequent parlia- 
mentary career of Mr. Poulett Thompson, up to his appointment to 
Canada, was marked by many important ameliorations in the tariff, 
which may fairly be considered as the origin of nearly all those lately 
introduced by the present premier; and his advocacy of free trade 
. anticipated those views which are now becoming generally prevalent 
among all parties, and were greatly in advance of those entertained at 
that time by any of his own party,—at least in the government. 

In 1834, Mr. Thompson Seems President of the Board of Trade, 
but of course retired with his party in the same year. At the return 
to power of Lord Melbourne’s ministry in 1835, Mr. Poulett Thomp- 
son resumed his office, with a seat in the cabinet,—having on each 
successive dissolution of Parliament been re-elected for Manchester by 
a large majority. 

Meantime, the failing health of Mr. Thompson, consequent on his 
incessant attention to public business, became at length so obvious, 
that he had discussed the idea with himself and his friends,of his par- 
tial retirement from public life, by accepting a seat in the upper 
house ; but at Lord Althorp’s suggestion, he shortly afterwards, on 
the choice being offered him, between the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer and the Government of Canada, immediately chose the 
latter, as opening to him a wider field of usefulness ; and thither he 
proceeded in the autumn of 1839. 

The details of his ministry there form, as we have said, the second 
and by far the larger portion of this volume, and are written (at his 
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Own dying request) by his civil STP Mr. Murdock, who of course 

greatly assisted in them throughout, and could alone possess the means 

and materials of performing the task effectively. | ' 

. The volume is enriched by many extracts from the Diary of Lord 
enham, and also from his recent letters, all of which will be read 

with great interest, and the work will take a high and permanent rank 

in the class to which it belongs. 





AUSTRALIA AND THE EAST+# 


Tuts book is no less interesting from its origin. than from the ma- 
terials of which it is composed. Conceive the case of a man of pro- 
perty and station, advanced in life, and with all his wits about him, 
taking a trip to the Antipodes in an emigrant ship, for the sole purpose 
of paying a visit of a few weeks to his two sons who are settled there— 
squatters in the bush of Australia! ‘The details of such a visit, de- 
scribed by the person who had the mental energy to make it, must 
needs be worth perusal under any circumstances; but when, as in the 
present case, the writer is a man of education, intelligence, general in- 
formation, and a large knowledge of the world, and he has availed 
himself of his new position to put on record a general estimate of the 
condition and ‘prospects of one of the most curious and important 
countries of the world, the work becomes of tenfold, value and inte- 
rest. The book is, in fact, a better guide to those emigrating to 
Australia than any other that we are acquainted with,—since it brings 
the information concerning it down to the last year, when great and im- 
— changes were taking place in the prospects of the colony that 

ave not been noticed by other writers. 

Mr. Hood’s volume is so full of curious and interesting matter, that 
we stiall allow any further general remarks that we might make on it, 
to give place to a few extracts that will speak for themselves : merely 
premising that it gives a minute description of the voyage out—a de- 
tailed account of Sydney, the capital of the colony—an estimate of 
Australia generally, as a place for emigrating of all classes and de- 
grees—a most novel, graphic and interesting account of life in the 
Bush—and finally a description of the author’s voyage home, by way 
of India and Egypt, with all the details of the overland passage, &c. 

A Fortunate Emigrant—Here we rested our horses and ourselves; and 
Lauchlan, the fortunate possessor of the “Green Swamp,” furnished me with 
his history. He, his wife, and six grown up children—three sons and three 
daughters—-were, four years ago, a starving family in the island of Coll; and 
now he possesses “seventy head of cattle, seven or eight horses, a vineyard 
which last year yielded two hundred weight of grapes, which were sold at the 
Bathurst races at a shilling the pound; and a ‘bonny farm,’” giving three 
crops of oat-hay, self-sown for three years, without plough or harrow ; and 
follows, with his sons, the callings of farmer, blacksmith, and innkeeper. 
Lauchlan monopolizes and prospers; and, from being in wretched poverty in 
the island of Coll, is now thriving, rich, and happy. “ Had it no been for the 
laird himsel, I wad ne’er hae gotten frae Tobermorey ; for I wasa gay bit abun 





* Australia and the East; being a Journal Narrative of a Voyage to New 
South Wales in an Emigrant ship, in the Years 1841 and 1842. By John Hood. , 
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Rove Ob] 
forty, sir, and it’s no easy getting aff after that _ But I was the first emi- 
grant that ever went frae. Coll, and it won fens ia over; and weel it was 
sae, for we had tint the coo, and the wife was like to gang daft on our hands 
a'thegither—that’s her, sir (pointing to a moving mountain), ‘she hasna yae 
word o’ English, puir old crature—and now I’m prood to say she has mair ¢vo! 
than she kens what to do wi’!”. Happy Lauchlan !—what -with: one shilling 
and three-pence for a horse-shoe, three shillings per bottle for porter, and three 
crops of.self-sown oats, I prophecy that, ere. long, you will be a. wealthier 
i eeraope rp in the Bush. —E th has 

in .— Every inn in this count a tap attached to it 
where the lower classes are to be seen day and night spending their earnings 
Such is the extent to which drinking is carried, and so totally reckless of 
money are the lower classes of bushmen, that, to avoid the trouble of nightly 
settling their score, they have been known to place large sums of money in the 
hands of publicans, with a request to be told when it was expended ,—and 
bucketsful of Devonshire cyder, under the name’ of champagne, quickly raise 
the bill to the desired amount. 


ers.—Bushrangers seldom attack a house at night-—they cannot so 
Sr ec is. worth po eaepaee during the busier hae of the day the 


settlers,are supposed to be more on their guard ; their favourite times are, the 
early morning and just before nightfall. ling up is the term used to ex- 
press their usual mode of proceeding on these occasions ; which is this :—one 
of them goes in with his gun pointed and cocked, his finger upon the trigger ; 
and with the muzzle disagreeably near your person, invites you to retire into 
the corner, while his companion inspects your property, and! helps himself to 
any ‘thing which you may happen: to have and he to lack. If you retreat 
quietly to your oppointed .corner, and are passive, the robbery is the only in- 
jury you suffer; but a motion, a look even round the apartment, is construed 
to. be an endeavour to obtain the means of resistance, and is the sign for the 
ruffian to fire, Two of my friends in New England were bailed up about nine 
months ago, and their property removed before their eyes !—rather a serious 
inconvenience, three hundred miles from any town where they’ could replace 
their losses. . The bushranger’s life is the /ast throw of the die;' and they are 
generally, “ « indeed, desperate men, and utterly regardless of your life ‘or 
their own. The shepherds sometimes, for their own sake, enter into league 
with these men in the vicinity of their haunts: this, of course, only fits |them 
for the same lifeand the same death ; for it is rare indeed that the bushrangers 
are not ultimately suspended from business, 





THE STAGE-COACH.* 


Ir a first work of fiction is not exactly to be taken as a fair test of 
a new writer's talents in that department of literary art, perhaps his 
second work is still less calculated to settle his pretensions : for while 
the first is, generally speaking, more the result of an accidental im- 
pulse than a deliberate estimate of the writer's powers and acquire- 
ments, the second is too often a sort of wayward and wilful contrast 
to its predecessor, or to the character which public opinion may have 
assigned to it through its ostensible interpreters. And such will be 
found to be the case in regard to the writer of ‘* The Old English Gen- 
tleman” and the ‘* Stage-Coach.” 

His first work was received with unusual favour by all classes of 


* The Stage-Coach ; or, the Road of Life. By John Mills, author of “ The 
Old English Gentleman.” 
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readers, in virtue of that absolute yielding himself up to his subject- 
matter, which gave to his descriptions of the scenes and pursuits of 
the country life of an “Old English Gentleman,” a raciness and 
originality which no mere art could have achieved,—a freshness of 
hich the handling required for an artful arrangement of the bouquet 
inevitably deprives the individual flowers which form it. Mr. Mills’ 
second work, which is now before us, is constructed with infinitely 
more care and skill than the one just alluded to; but it makes no pre- 
tensions to the peculiar qualities of;that pleasant, because off-hand and 
natural effusion, born of the delights and occupations of a count 
life. On the contrary, the writer seems half afraid that the world 
should have mistaken him for the incipient ‘‘ Old English Gentleman,” 
with whose character and pursuits he for the nonce identified himself ; 
and therefore determines to let us know, through the medium of his 
present production, that he is not merely ‘like Cerberus, three gen- 
tlemen in one,” but as many more as the category can well be ex- 
tended to. Accordingly, he writes a book which demands, for its due 
execution, a knowledge of every species of “life” under the san—or 
at least under the sun of England. The result is, a degree of variety 
which is seldom even attempted in one of the same work, and which, 
while it appeals to a much wider range of readers than that which 
ve its temporary vogue to the *‘ Old English Gentleman,” will per- 
aps not touch so nearly any one class, and therefore not be so 
favourably spoken or thought of as a whole: it will probably be much 
more read, but it will not be read with so much’pleasure, or renem- 
bered so long. | 
As the title of this work—‘*The Stage Coach; or, the Road of 
engl, hig (as is the fashion among writers of fiction nowadays) little 
or no clue to the nature of what is to come of it, we may describe it 
as constructed on the principle of “ Humphrey’s Clock”—~a machinery 
being placed on the stage at the outset which affords scope for every 
species of narrative and style of composition which it may please the 
desultory humour of the writer to adopt from time totime. A club of 
stage coachmen and others, whom the rail has either thrown out of 
work, or tempted to adopt the otium sine dignitate of a reinless retire- 
ment, meet every Saturday night to discuss the comforts of “cold 
without,” and wile away the tedium of their do-nothing condition by 
tales of their several adventures and experiences on ‘ the road of life.” 
This plan might at first sight seem to confine the work to a lower and less 
extended grade of “‘ life” than our previous remarks had pointed at, But 
when it is recollected that the boxes of our stage-coaches have of late 
years been occasionally occupied, not merely for days, but for months 
and years together, by the scions of our old aristocracy, it will be seen 
that the writer’s range is unlimited. The truth, however, is, that by far 
the most amusing and effective portions of this work are those which 
emanate from the lowest and least distinguished members of “ the 
chalked-off coachman’s free and easy,” the most original, natural, and 
entertaining of the entire company being that one among them whose 
equivocal position (as ex-ostler and horse-keeper) while it does not ex- 
clude him from their half-merry, half-melancholy meetings, affords him 
a seat there no higher or more dignified than the dilapidated bottom of 
an upturned stable-pail, that like himself has been thrown out of work 
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by the rail. John Toddy is, in fact, a capital character—perfect! 
original—perfectly true to his class and calling—and perfectly well 
preserved throughout. 

«* Mister Wirkem” is drawn with great spitit and truth, and if he 
should chance to remind the reader now and then of his t confrére 
and predecessor, Mr. Weller, senr., it will not be as an imitation of that 
highly entertaining personage, but only as a varied in the cha- 
racter of the class—a class as truly and entirely English (and the same 
may be said of John Hogg) as the British sailor himself. Another 
perfectly original character in this work is Melancholy Joey, the de- 
cayed hearse-driver, and the “‘ experiences” which he relates connected 
with his past career, are among the most amusing in the volumes. 

The work is carefully and cleverly illustrated by a rising young artist, 
Mr. George Staidfast, and will prove one of the most attractive of the 
season. 

The nature of this amusing book forbids an extract that will convey, 
within our brief limits, a fair impression of its general quality. But 
the following passage will indicate the pleasant and off-hand style in 
which it is written. 

THE STOUT GENTLEMAN, 


It was about three months before I drove the old Regulator on its last 
journey (said Mr. Wifkem), that, as usual, just as the last stroke of eight fell, 
{ grasped the ribands and climbed my box. 

“ Now then,” cried that John Hogg there, “ coachman’s ready, sir.” 

“Who is it” inquired I. 

“ The box-seat,” replied he, “a-swallowin his breakfast in number nine.” 
“Go and draw him out,” rejoined I, as the osses wanted to be off like so 
many trapped pigeons. 

“ He’s too heavy a eu we for a pup like me,” said Jack. “ Howsomever, 
T'll give him another whistle.” 

am again the “ Now then,” echoed through every room and corner of this 
old inn. 

To the second summons the passenger made his appearance with a round 
of buttered toast in one hand, a half-finished hard egg in the other, and his 
jaws carrying a full load of invisibles. 

I've seen a great many heavy ones in my “life and times ;” but never 
clapped eyes on such a sack of human flesh before or since. I’m nota little 
shaving ; but I’m a mere circumstance—a feather weight compared to him. 
He stood not an inch less than six feet, and looked about as broad as he was 
long. His cheeks dropped, like a hound’s jowl, with fat, and if his salvation 
depended on seeing his toes, he would have been booked to the devil without 
a hope of escape. 

“I’m coming,'coachy,” said he, making a bolt of the load inside, and refilling 
with the remainder of the egg and the slice of toast. 

“Be careful, sir,” said Jack, holding the ladder on the near side, and wink- 
ing his eye at me, “there’s one or two of the steps ra-ther weak uns!” 

“Which are they?” inquired the stout gentleman, hastily clearing the re- 
mainder of his breakfast. 

“ You'll not be able to sit comfortable alongside of me, sir,” I observed, as 
he wheeled himself up. 

“Why not?” pec he, with a broad, goodnatured grin, 

“ There's not too many, but too much of us,” returned I, 

“ Never fear, coachy,” added he. “We shall m with a nveny 

“Pray, sir,” said Jack, with one of his impudent leers, “couldn’t you ma- 
nage to send your belly by the wan ?” 

“Ah! that was after pocketing the bob he gave me,” chimed in John 


Hogg. 
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“Tt was,” said Mr. Wirkem. -‘ The fat traveller,” continued he, “laughed 

= ily at this observation, and ramming himself into the seat, exclaimed, ‘All 
t. » 

“ Hold fast. Let go their heads,” cried I. 

Off flew the cloths, and away we went clattering down the yard as if every 
flint would bleed again. 

The stout gentleman was exceedingly talkative. We were scarcely free of 
the stones when he had given his opinion concerning ail sorts of subjects, 
persons, and things in general. 

At last, feeling perhaps at a loss for matter to treat of, he turned his atten- 
tion to himself. 

“ I dare say, coachy,” said he, “that you haven’t seen many men of greater 
bulk than myself.” Yh 7) Oe, 

“ Not one, sir, to my recollection,” replied I. Pa ad 

“So I expected,” rejoined he. “I hoped such would be your reply. For 
I'd have ye know that I’m proud of the distinction which my fat confers.” 

“Like most distinctions, though,” observed I, “you must feel the weight 
of we oye rh then.” Re : ee 

“TI do,” repli e, “particularly in hot, daggy weather. _It’s also incon- 
venient,” he es foe” ‘*in many ways. Sometimes. when I beckon a cab 
from the rank, the driver shakes his head and points to the springs. If I hail 
an omnibus, no sooner is my umbrella hoisted than the cad shouts, ‘ move on, 
Jim, here comes the fat un.’ In narrow, crowded thoroughfares I’m looked 
upon as a positive obstruction and public nuisance. In Cheapside, one day, I 
happened to stop to look ata picture-shop, when a policeman said to me, just 
as he would to the driver of a heavy waggon, ‘ Come, move on, you sir. We 
can’t have the street blocked up to please your fancy.’ I never could travel 
by the mail in all my life; all the guards made some objection to’my luggage, 
even if I carried but a small brown paper parcel. ‘ It won’t do,’ they used to 
say, ‘it won’tdo. We can’t keep our time with so much luggage in the 
fore-boot. You were uo more made for a mail than a female.’ 

“When I go toa theatre, or any other place of public amusement, first 
I'm asked to sit ‘ this way,’ then ‘a little more that,’ until I’m screwed into all 
manner of shapes, and there I am, perhaps, at last, sitting with = Bors to the 
stage, squinting out of the corners of my eyes in the most uncomfortable man- 
ner possibly to be imagined. But, Sepang eet these drawbacks, I glory 
in my superior specific gravity over the rest of my fellow-creatures. There’s 
a joy which all stout men feel in glancing at their shadows in the sun, which 
thin ones have not the capacity of entertaining. We are compelled to assume 
an air of dignity in our gait, and the very assumption instils the feeling. Oh, 
yes! coachy, you may rest assured if a man of discreet years wishes to be on 
saipsvladiedls good terms with himself—which is the most desirable affection 
that he can foster—he must cultivate an unbounded stomach.” 

“I agree with you, sir,” replied I, “ that a solid portly man is more English- 
looking, and consequently more to my taste, than your cadaverous, bloodless, 
transparent, vinegar-fed, milk-an-water, doughy, ill-bred, foreignish-looking 
varmint.” 

“ To be'sure he is,” rejoined the stout gentleman. “ To besure heis. And, 
as to which of the two is the most comfortable to himself, I can answer from 
experience.” 

“« Were you ever a lean un, then ”” inquired I. 

“ As Romeo's poison-vender,” replied he. “Indeed, he was a well-fed citi- 
zen, compared to what I was three years since.” 

“ How did you come to pick up so ?” asked I. 

; “« It’s a singular story,” returned the fat traveller, smiling, “but not a very 
ong one.” ) 

And he tells his story, which the reader will do well to look for in 
the book itself, which is one series of “light reading” from beginning 


to end, 











